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* TO THE 
READER. 


Hoſoever thou art, in- 


to whoſe bands this 


know that the Author of it, is not 


near enough any Nobleman' to put 


it into bis hands; nor hath he 
face enough ( as is the mode of 


1 
a 


this daring Age ) to call at a di- 
ſtance ; but could he do both , yet 
hom alſo he would do neither; 
for be deſireth not, that any thing, 
either of others, or bis own, ſhould 
be patronized 5 its o na- 
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Paraphraſe may fall, 
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To the Reader. 
tive worth: And is __ as 
willing, as any touc hy- headed De- 
cryers of Anatomy and Anatomiſts, 
of all Art and Artiſts ; that all 
the ſhame that is due to the ill 


. managing of this good Subject, 


ſhould return upon bis own pate; 


And ſuch is his Allegiance to bis 
King, that if he can but keep off 
their foul fingers from Him, 10 
which they are apt enough, be 
cares not bow heavy they fall up- 
on himſelf : And on the other 
band, if there be any thing bere- 


| 
| 


[ 
: 
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in contained, of true value, it 


will but ſhine the brighter for the 
rubs and petulaut endeavours of 
all ConduGiious detraftors ; who 
heing thruſt out of ſome mercena- 
ry Employments, in a few months 
time by their mother wit (which 


greatly cry up themſelves, and 


inſtead | 


ſor want of good neighbours they | 
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eee 
inflead of bad neighbours do 
cloſely infinnate as # "all others 
wanted it) can get knowledge 
enough in Phyſick to contemn 
and viliſie, and in two words 
(vn Galeniſts and fools, ) abun- 
dantly confute all thoſe worthy 
Perſons, who from Childhood to 
Gray-bairs, hade been ſtudying, 
endeavouring, and praying ; bave 
been exerciſins both their minds 
and their bodies ; their heads, their 
hearts, and their bands ; that they 
may become expert Seconds unto 
Nature, and meet Combatants for 
all thoſe dreadful Enemies that 
the Sins of man hade ſtirred up 
againſt the peace of his own bo- 
dy. But beſide this ſcum of ill 
conditioned Zoili, there are others 
alſo nibling at the beel of learned 
Phyſicians : Wheſe wounds though 
ſeemingly ſlightly inflifted, yet are 
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far worſe than the former, and 
that not, o becauſe they are 

ſons of er and knowledge, but 
becauſe 5 pretend Friendſbip, 
and 4 . while op do the n 
chief. 1 5 are thoſe „ whom 
Birth, Education * aud Induſtry, 
have ſo ſecurely ſeated in bonour, 
that nothing. can poſſi bly dif- 
throxe wy but that which caſt 


| 


. 


the 4 gels from Heaven, and man | 


out of . Paradiſe ; that abomina- | 


ble ouolerre, which fer ewer did, and 


for ever will, ſet God in a reſi- 
ſtance ; and the beſt of their | 


riends cannot but in time mind 


them, that thoſe ſmart reflection 
without cauſe, both in private and 
publick, not only upon particular 
perſons, but upon whole Societies 
of men, ( balf of whom they know 
not ſo much as by hear-ſay, ) ſeem 
to bave a tinGure of that virulent 


poyſon, 


1 


Te che Readen 


poyſon , which as eaſily and as 
quickly proceeds. out of know- 
ledge, as the Worm did out of Jo- 
nah's Gourd; and will (if not 
ſpeedily prevented) ſoon wither 
into nothing all that content under 
which they have for a ſeaſon glad- 
ly ſhadowed themſelves. And 
here I am afreſh put in mind of 
' the Story of Herod, who perſecu- 
ted the Worlds Worthies, and be- 
| cauſe be ſaw it pleaſed the People, 
he proceeded farther alſo : And 
thus proſecuting bis rage and am- 
| bitzon, in royal Apparel, and with 
Popular Oratery, the Angel of the 
Lord ſmote him, becauſe he gave 
not God the glory, and he was 
; eatenof Worms. That main and 

| | beſt end, which ſecureth all men 
' in their undertakings, was it 
which firſt moved the Author 
bereof to ſtudy ſacred Philoſophy, 
5 and 
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To the Reader. 


and to apply himſelf to the inter- | 


pretation of ſuch Scriptures, as 
border upon that Faculty unto 
which he bath betook himſelf, 
ever ſince he hath had the judg- 
ment of Eleclion wherein be 
might be moſt ſerviceable in his 
Generation. This was the good 
Seed: but falling into a barren 
and ill manured ſoil, bath for the 
preſent , produced no better a 
blade, than what you here ſez ;, 
which however, if it pleaſe the 
Lord to proſper, may bring forth 
as uſeful fruit as thoſe that ſeem 
more fair and flouriſhing. Here- 
in old men may ſee their own na- 
tural faces, as in a Glaſs; and 
young men may foreſee, what ( if 
they live) will certainly betide 
them in their latter end. Syſtemes 
and compleat Treatiſes ( though 
out of faſhion, and conſequently 

neglefied 
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| 
| 
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; meglefied in this Mimical Age) 


— — — — as 


are of better uſe, than fragments 
of Mechaniſm, and Independent 
Pieces of Experimental K now- 
ledge, which by moſt men at 
preſent are had in greateſt honour 
and reputation; But in this re- 
ſpect of honour , the ground- 
work of what is here diſcourſed 
upon, far ſurpaſſeth them all ; 
the Author thereof being the wi- 
ſeſt, and the greateſt Earthly Po- 
tentate throughout all Generati- 
ons, The Portraiture that is here 
drawn, is done by the bands of 
no meaner a perſon than King 
Solomon, and may juſtly be called, 
cer gu 3 that ſuperabund ant wiſ- 
dom in natural things, which it 
pleaſed God miraculouſly to en- 
rich him withal , beyond all that 
were before him, or ſince to this 
wery day; being no where more 

Grapbi- 


Fs 


7733 ; 4 got * than in 


thir eſer A F Age; whereh) 
2 Solomor 
was nor Lill ht 


at' ora Travel. 

ler, who was well” skilled in For- 
reign hel rier, \and ih the mean 
time Knew little or nothing of his 
own native Land. For as be wer) 
well" knew -4ll - 1 ; from 
the Cedm in Lehanon , to the Hyſ⸗ 
ſop that Jpringet ont of the wall, 
and thoſe Creatures ' alſo of an 
bigher rank, namely, all Beaſts, 
F Fl Creeping things, and Fi- 
S0 nenther was be ignorant 

at 1 3 but that werein hi 
greateſt wiſdom conſiſtedd, war, 
that be perfeBily knew himſelf; 
And 17 fntus & in Cute; both 
in reſpect of the inward and the 
outward man: All the ſecret and 
myſterious powers of the mind 
wete as nakett and open before 


bim, 


2 .* Rae 


4. a viſible, of the 
ore @ V. Ager 4. 
miſt, 7 hig\Joxueyle in this Alle» 


gary. contained , doth., ore fully 


aud. ſatisfaGorily declare and di- 


ftingaiſh them, than whatſoever 


bitherto bath jy endeavoured 
to: that purpoſe, by abe beſt. of 
Moralift- 3 and as for the parts of 
the body, thoſe appoſite Sym- 
boles. which ure here all along the 
eription \ brought : to expreſs 
— „ da abundantly declare bis 
moſt exquiſite and exact know: 
ledge in them all. Not anhy ſuch 
a knowledge, as was they attai - 
ned in the. World, or as. ſhould 
Fi after» Ages be attained by any; 
but . ſuch an one; as wat attgitts 
able „or As, the Humane. Nature 
was alle 10. Comprahend 3 ant 
whatſoever certain Inventions in 
| Anto= + 


To the Reader. 


Anatomy beve trowned the in- 
genious © Inquirers of ſucceeding 
time, lie couched in ſome one or 
other Expreſſion of this Allegory. 
Among many other things, it is 
bere clearly demonſtrated, that 
Solomon perfectiy knew, and as 
plainly as bis Figurative Method 
would give leave, deſcribed the 
Circular Motion of the Blood; 
the beſt and moſt uſeful Inven- 
tion of this Latter Age. And as 
for the Subject which is direfily 
bere intended, viz. the Deſcripti- 
on of the Infirmitier of Age, 
though it be Compendiouſly Fx 
led by him, yet it is Compleatly 
done in all things appertaining 
therennto, both Moral, Natural, 
and Divine. And indeed, what 
can the man ſay that comes af- 
ter the King ? The moſt know- 

ing 


n 
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To the Reader. 


ing and ingenious Perſons in the 
beſt enlightned Generations, can 
add no more bereunto, than they 
can unto their own ſtature : It on- 
ly remains , that ſome ſuch, give 
us the full Interpretation of what 
is here delivered, ſince it pleaſed 
the King to leave it to after Ages, 
inveloped with a Canopy of the 
ſame wiſdom that indited it. And 
if this weak Eſſay may excite any 
ſuch, for the future lovingly to 
Correct what is bere amiſs, and 
to ſupply what is here deficient ; 
it will be a moſt acceptable work; 
but if for the preſent, Courteons 
Reader , it may be of any uſe to 
thee, as a Man, as a Scholar, 
as a Philoſopher, as a Phyſician, 
as a Chriſtian, follow the intima- 
tion that is here given thee, and 
I will follow thee with 4 good 


wiſh, 


"T6 the Nader 
wiſh, which am ſite ſpall be 
accompliſhed for thee, and for 


all thoſe, thun labour in 
Gods Ward and Work; I mean, 


L Wm 
qt 'Ibidrher Cod ſped. 
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be King Solomon's Portraiture 
of Old Age. 


| Eccleſ. 12. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6+ 
| Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
d. mhile the evil days come not, wor the years draw 
T nigh,wben thou ſhalt ſay, Ibave no — in them. 
ä | While the Sun, or the Light, or the Moon, or the Stars 
be not darkened,nor the Cloudi return after the rain, 
In the day ben the keepers of the houſe ſhall tremble, 
and the ſtrong men ſhall bow themſelves, and the 
grinders ceaſe becanſe they are few, and thoſe that 
look out of the windows be darkned. 
| And the doors (hall be ſhut in the flreets, when the 
ound of the grinding is low, and be ſhall riſe up at 
the voice of the bird, and all the daughters of mu- 
fick ſhall be brought low. 
Alſo when they ſhall be afraid of that which is bigh, 
and fears ſhall be in the way, and the Almond tree 
ſhall flouriſh and the Graſhopper ſhall be a burthen, 
and deſire ſhall fail, becanſe man goeth to bis long 
bome, and 1he mourners go about the ftreets- 
g | Or ever the ſilver cord be looſed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be brokgn at the unt ain, of 
the wheel broken at the Ciſtern. 


; T that the men of God may be made ** 
wiſe unto ſalvation, and all thoſe that 
through, faith have themſelves exerciſed 

B therein; 


HE Oracles of God are given forth 2 Tim. z; 


King Solomon's Poztraicture 


therein; ſhall, through grace, (the Spirit 
of God moving upon the waters, ) obtain 
that moſt defired end; but this main hap- 
pineſs, is not the only, that may be acqui- 
red by ſeearching the Scripture; for there 
are many natural things, the knowledge 
whereof may be better gained in one line 
of them, than in whole Volumes of con- 
fuſed Naturaliſts: Wherefore he that in 
the true fear of God ſhall apply himſelf to 
them, may think not only to have eternal 
lite, but by the way alſo to obtain the true 
knowledge of molt things that appertain 
fo this. Seek firſt the Kingdom of God, and 
all other things ſhall be added unto thee. So- 
lomon ſought after nothing but wiſdom, | 
but ſee what a gracious anſwer he received, 
I have given t hee a wiſe and an underſtand- 
ing heart, I have alſo given that which thou 
haſt not arked, bothriches and honour, and 
I will lengthen thy daies. Thus it pleaſeth 
God to deal with thoſe who are ſincere, 


not only to give them their hearts deſire, 


but to ſuperadd ſomewhat they were not 
awareof, that may be beneficial to them 
in their courſe of life. Looking after the 
duty of man, which is compleatly ſet down 
in ver. 13. of this Chapter, I find before! 
come there, an Anatomical Enumeration 
of the ſad Symptoms of exttèam Old 

Age, 


of Old Age. 


Age, And ſuch au one as I dare be bold to 
ſay, is not elſewhere to be found. When 
the wiſdom of the omniſcient God, through 
his Servant Solomon (hall deſcribe it, why 
ſhould I ſearch any further? Æaigmatical 
I confeſs it, and exceeding difficult; where- 
fore I have the more diligently applied my 
ſelf to the Interpretation of it. And fo 
much the rather, becauſe I find various 
ſences put upon the words, and ſcarce any 
one hath, without interruption, carried the 
Allegory clean through the whole fix ver- 
ſes, asI judge it ought to be. And be- 
cauſe a miſtake in the parts of man, may 
cauſe a miſtake in the literal interpretation, 
I (whoſe ſtudy it hath been to be more 
verſed in thoſe than uſual Interpreters) do 
take the liberty to endeavour explication, 
wherein, if behde my owa ſatisfaction aud 
content, I ſhall add any thing to others 
knowledge, I ſhall thereia have a ſecond 
reward. 

[ am not ignorant of all, nor do] deſpiſe 
any of thoſe ſeveral [nterpretations both 
Literal and Myſtical, that ſeveral learned 
and good men have been exerciling them- 
ſelves in. There are that expound all this 
Allegory, or at leaſt ſome part of it, to a 
ſtate of wickedneſs, toa ſtate of poverty, 


to a ſtate of ſpiritual deſettion, to a famine 
B 2 of 
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of bread, or of the Word of God, to the 
ſeveral diſperſions and Captivities of the 
Jews, to the deſtruction of both the Tem- 
ples, and of Jeru ſalem, to the obſtinacy of 
the Jews, to the unprofitableneſs of the 
Gentiles under their Miniſtry, to the Apo- 
ſtaſie of the latter times, to the end of the 
world, and to the day of Judgment. I know 
God doth at ſundry times, and in divers 
manners ſpeak unto the World by his Ser- 
vants. And knowing this firſt, that no 
Prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 
interpretation; I know this from thence, 
that no private Interpreter whatſoever is 
to bind up others to the meaſure of his own 
underſtanding. Now as Iam againſt no 
other, ſo there is no other againſt me in 
this that F am about. All that can be ſaid 
concerning it, is, that it is low, and mean, 
and ordinary, however ( confeſt by all) it 
is true, genuine, and proper. And this 
may be ſaid of it beyond all other whatſo- | 
ever; that it is the baſis and foundation of 
all the reſt. And every one of them re- 
ceive their clarity of truth, from the Ana- 
logy they bear to this primary Interpreta- 
tion; that is, that theſe fix verſes are a true 
and proper deſcription, of the natural, in- 
firm, and decrepit Age of mankind. That 


which the Latices call ta, Capnlaris 
: the 


of Old Age. 


the age of him who is ſhortly to be taken; 
unto Death, or into the Coffin, or upon 
the Bier, or into the Grave ;z plainly the age 
of him, who is by Courſe of Nature juſt 
at his laſt, and muſt ere long neceſſarily 
yield to inevitable diſſolution. There is in 
that language alſo another word (which 
way ſoever we take its Etymology ) that 
will excellently ſignify unto us the Con- 
dition here delineated. And that is Si- 
cernium; for whether we take it, quaſi ſi- 
liced berni loborans; he that is troubled 
with hard ruptures, as very old men for 
the moſt part are, or Sili herb4 nſurss, he 
that will ſoon call into uſe ſuch an herb as 
was then accuſtomed to funeral entertain- 
ments, or Silent ibi brevi Cernend ws, he 
that will quickly be free among the dead; 
or laſtly, Silices cernens ; he that by his 
age and infirmity 1s continually put in 
mind of his Tomb; or rather ( that which 
ſeems to me molt proper) he that is bowed 
down with age, ſo that he cannot but be- 
hold the ground whereon he now ſtands, 
and under which he mult ere long be laid. 
And this anſwereth exactly to the Greek 

word, yiger, e 73 its dds 
{ ſhall not take upon me preciſely to li- 
mit the bounds of this decrepit ſtate, for- 
aſmuch as they are various, in reſpect of 
B 3 the 
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Sen. 5. 27. 


Sen. 63. 


oſephus 


ib. 1. 9. 


Sen. 8.32 


Chap. 5.6. 
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the diſpoſitions of mens bodies, of their 
courſe of lives, and alſo of the places and 
ages in which they live. The lives of the 
Patriarchs before the flood were extended 
to almoſt a thouſand years, and yet we read 
not of thoſe ſad Symptoms attending them, 
as attend us now at fourſcore. About 
the time of the Flood, God abbreviates the 
courſe of mans life, and ſeems preciſely to 
ſet it at one hundred and twenty years. I 
know very well moſt men would have this 
Text to be underſtood as a threatning only 
to the preſent Inhabitants of the Old 
World, that it ſhould be ſo many years be- 
fore the Flood ſwept them all away : But 
it ſeemsto me (and not to me only) rather 
to intend the cutting ſhort of the life of 
man forthe future. For it is clear by the 
Context, that the Flood came upon the 
World within an hundred years after this 
denunciation ; which was made when Noah 
was five hundred yearsold : And he was 
but ſix hundred years old when the Flood 
of waters was upon the Earth. Now God 
doth ſeldom anticipate the execution of 
his Judgments in wrath, but doth often 
prorogue it in mercy. It is as clear alſo, 
that many there were, even after the 
Flood, whoſe lives were prolonged be- 
yond this appointed period, but they 
| found 


— — 


| of Old Age. 7 


found it very burthenſom and grievous, 
and miſeries with their age daily came up- 
an them; the firſt-born of death about eb 1s. 
that time began to devour their ſtrength, * 
and to take. poſſeſſion of them in the right 
of him that was to ſucceed. And they 
might then be ſaid to die, in the ſame pro- 
priety of Language, as Adam did in the day 
wherein he did eat the forbidden fruit; 
but the Pſalmiſt gives a more exact account 
of this thing, which may ſtand firm to this 
very day: The days of our years are three- Val.go. 
ſeore years and ten, and if by reaſon of '® 
ſtrength they be four ſcore years, yet is their 
ſtrength 2 and ſorrom, for it is ſoon 
cut off, and we flee away. But as the Uni- 
verſal Fabrick, that God at firſt extracted 
out of nothing, draws nearer to its end, 
ſo doth every particular (ſtructure therein 
made, weaken and decay. As the Heaven I. $1.6. 
and theearth wax old, ſo they that dwell 
therein ſhall die in like manner. And 
therefore it is not to be thought, that in 
theſe days mans age ſhould be ſo long, 
nor ſo many arrive at it, as in the days 
wherein the Bow of Univerſal Nature 
abode in its greater ſtrength. Nor can 
we exactly putthe termsof any mans old 
age, ſo as to ſay he is now old at this pre- 
ſent moment, but was not ſo before; for 
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it is that which creeps on by ſteps and de- 
grees, as the ſhadow upon a Dial. 


Inde minutatim vires, & robur adultum | 
Frangit,& in partem pejorem liquitur etas. 


Some of the flowers of age blow before 
otherſome ; ſometime on one bough, 
ſometime on another ; here one, there 
one, inſenſibly; however when perfected, 
you have it ſtand in full bloom, as is to be 

ſeen in the enſuing Analyſis, | 


1 aw ec. co „ 


— 
F ¹ -w U -w coo. atoramarc at 


The evil days come. 


"Generally, v. 1. by way of Le gation. No pleaſure 


them, 
pal. The Sun ſhall be darkued. 


Inferiour. The Light. 
Irrational. The Moon. 
v. 2. {I Subſervient ro them them both. The Stars; 


A. 


n Supetiout. The keepers of the houſe ſhall tremble. 
Limb.Y Inferiout. The — - ſhall —— 
Mouth. The grinders ſhall ceaſe becanſe they are few. 
Kyes. The 1s out of the window: ſhall be darkned. 


External, J Naturel, v. 4. The beginning. The doors ſhall be ſhut in the ſtreets, when 


Age is here deſcribed, 


of Old Age. 


the voice of the grinding is low, 

Inward and outward in want of ſleep, which binds up 
both. He ſhall riſe np at the voice of the bird. 

Vital and natural; The ARive-Daughters of Mofick 

belonging to the Vital; The Paſſive to the Animal. 

Au the daughters of muſick ſhall be brought low. 


The Mind. Fear. 4 Leſſer, He ſhall be afraid of that which is high, 


Simple eminent affeRs, 
and moſt remarkable 
„ alterations, v. 3. Of 


in, and the parts 


Greater. Fears ſhall be in the way. 
in re · ¶ Excrementirious, — Almond tree ſhall f ur iſp. 
part, 1; Sperm.cr hard. The ſhopper all be A bur- 
—_— —— Defire «1 (dens 
Wirhour the (cull. The ver cord be looſed. 


mmediarely, v.6.ſuch ) arifing thencefrom, 1 Within the ſcull. The golden bow! be broken. 


Heart, and the parts arifing F Imporration, The pitcher braben at the Fount ai; 
thenceſrom,as they relate tod Exportation, The — broken at the Ciſlern. 


a3 belong to the 
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Statutum eſt in Celis. It is a ſtatute in 
Heaven, for all men once to die; by vertue 
of which it is, that man muſt neceſſarily 
paſs through all thoſe varions ſteps and 
paſlages, from the Womb to the Tomb, 
that areappointed unto him in that unalte- 
rable Decree. As ſure as Man is born, ſo 
ſure hemuſt paſs along, and unleſs it pleaſe 
the Lord ſooner by a violent ſtroke to take 
him to himſelf, he muſt go from ſtate to 


ſtate, from age to age, and never ſtay, till 


he come to theſe evil days, and unpleaſant 
years mentioned in the Text. There was, 
it is probable, within the compaſs of 
the Creation, that which had a natural 
property in it to preſerve mortal, yea, ſin- 


Gen.3.42, ful man without alteration. . Now leſt be 
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put forth his hand and take alſo of the Tree 
7 Life, and eat, and live for ever; There- 
ore the Lord God ſent him forth from 
the Garden of Eden to till the Ground from 
whence he was taken. And when the Crea- 
tures (hall be delivered from the bondage 
under which they now groan, this Paracea 
may again be reſtored to its Primitive uſe: 
Then ſhall the leaves of the Tree of Life be 
for the healing of the Nations ; but for the 
preſent, this is kept from us by a flamin 
Sword, and therefore not to be attaine 
unto. And I never knew any one touch 


but * 
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but the foot of that Mount, I mean, attempt 
any thing that is but — thereunto, 
but his work, if not himſelt, was deſtroyed 


thereby. And as our Caſe now is, he that 


made us, he can ſave us; he that made the 
San, can cauſe it to ſtand ſtill or go back at 
pleaſure ; ad he that made man, can up- 
hold him without thoſe changes, which 
otherwiſe unavoidably attend him. And 


in the days of wonder (when Shoos and Deut. 29.3. 


Garments kept equal duration with mens 
fleſh) ſo he did his Servant Aſoſes, concern- 


ing whom it is ſaid, when he was one hun- Deut.34,7 


dred and twenty years old, hiseye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated. But 
this is his own Prerogative, when he plea- 
ſethz In his ordinary Providence, as he 
hath ſet certain bounds that a man cannot 
paſs, ſo he hath ſet certain other that he 


mult. Men that is born of a woman cometh Job 14 


forth as a flower, he fleeth as a ſhadow; he 


fleeth from Infancy to Childhood, from 
thence to Youth, and from thence to 
Strength, from thence to Full Age, from 
thence to Declenfion, from thence to the 
State weare upon. And thus ſome interpret 
the ſecond verſe, While the Sun is not dark- 
ved, (i. e.) the prime of youth be not ſpent, 
the light of that Sun, is the full age; the 
Moon, is decliningage 3 and the Stars, 2 

the 


3. 
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the beginning of Old Age; but this I | O 
judge not ſo primarily and properly the 
meaning of the place, as you will hear in < 

| 
| 
| 
| 


this enſuing Explication. 


Verſe 1. 


Remember now thy Creator in the daies of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, 
nor the years draw nigh, when thou ſhalt 
ſay, I have no pleaſure in them, | 


His Chapter begins with an Exhor- 
tation to the moſt neceſſary duty 

of man, which is preſſed upon him by 
a double inconvenience that will certain- 
ly come upon him, and for the future ren- 

er him uncapable to perform the ſame. + 

The laſt and the teſt is that of death, 
deſcribed in the ſeventh verſe. And this 
is the night wherein no man can work : 
The other is that of age, deſcribed in 
theſe (ix former verſes. And this is the 
Evening or latter part of the day, where- 
in it is very ill working, and nothing 
can be done,. in compariſon of what 
| might 
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might have been done before; let the 
neglect therefore of this duty for ever be 
annexed to a wi yirure, God forbid that 
any one ſhould defer the remembrance of 
his Creator until he be not able to re- 
member at all, or put off the work of 
the higheſt concern, until he be altoge- 
ther unfit to perform aright any of the 
meaneſt : But becauſe it is my preſent de- 
gn only to meddle with the Allegory 
wherein is the deſcription of Age, I (hall 
not detain you in this moſt important 
entrance, but immediately fall upon my 
work. la this verſe we have only a ge- 
neral deſcription of that infirm condition, 
which is more particularly treated of in 
the following verſes. 

Age though it naturally creeps upon 
all men, whatſoever their Conſtituti- 
ons and Compoſitions are, yet it is it 
ſelf a diſeaſe. Seneũl us ip ſa morbus. And 
it doth certainly induce ſuch a Cachexia, 
or ill habit, that it renders us inſervice- 
able to our ends, and doth as it were ſet 
open the gates, that all that troop of ene- 
mies may enter in, which follow here iu 
their order. 

Here are two expreſlions that intimate 
unto us the unavoidable approach of theſe 
decrepit ycars(7.e.) come and draw nigh; 

o 


4. 
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of which gemination, ſignifying the ſame 
thing, I may well ſay, as Joſeph did upon 
the doubling of Pharaoh dream; It is be- 
cauſe the thing is eſtabliſhed by God, and 
God will ſhortly bring it to paſs. Whoſo- 
ever we are, whatſoever we are doing, 
whitherſoever we are going, they are (till 
coming on. Be we Male or Female, be 
we Jew or Gentile, be we bond or free, 
be we Princes or Subjects, be we what can 
be imagined, they come, they come: While 
I write, while thou readeſt, while we walk, 
while we ſleep; while we abide at home, 
while we go abroad; while we eat, or | 
drink, or ſport; while we retireour (elves, 
we pray or faſt; while we neglect our ſelves, 
while we defend all we can againſt them, 
they draw nigh, they draw nigh. And that 
man who wrote a Book, de non ſenc ſcendo, 
lived to his own diſgrace, to ice his own 
errour confuted in himſelf. 

Here are two words alſo to expreſs the 
contention of this ſtate ſo long as it ſhall 
be, (i. e.) days and years; both theſe 
words ſignify alſo the ſame thing in the 
general, viz. how long this ſtate ſhall re- 
main: And thus Jacob uſeth them both, in 
giving an account unto Pharaoh how long 


Gen 45.5. his life had continued: The days of the 


years of my pilgrimage are one hundred and 
thirty 
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thirty years, few and evil have the days bf 
the years of my life been, and have not at- 
tained unto the days of the years of the life 
of my Fathers, in the days of their pilgri- 
mage. But in particular, they intimate un- 
to us a diverſity of their continuation to 
divers perſons. Some men poſt over this 
bad way, and remain but a very little while 
in itz others paſs over it more (lowly, and 
continue therein much longer. Some have 
but a few days of labour and ſorrow, others 
have them prolonged out to years. As 
the Lord only knows what perſon in the 
world (for there are but few in theſe laſt 
Ages) ſhall. be brought to this ſtate; fo 
he only knows how long they ſhall remain 
in it. Whether this time ſhall be more or 
leſs, whether days or years ſhall determine 
it, is to us uncertain, but this is moſt certain 
concerning them both, that if they be at 
all, ſo long as they are, they ſhall be evil, 
they ſhall be unpleaſant. 


Evil days. 


[ here take the word evil in a good 
ſenſe, that is, not for the evil of ſin, but 
the evil of miſery, the fruit of fin. I know 
there be them that would have this word, 
if not the whole Allegory, underſtood of 
ſuch days-and years as wicked men, by 

their 
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their giving themſelves up to follow their 


owa hearts luſt with greedineſs, do vo- 


luntarily bring upon themſelves; but it 
ſeems to me to be otherwiſe, and that 
chiefly from theſe two reaſons: 1. Becauſe 
I find nothing in the Allegory that is not 
competible to every particular perſon that 
lives to the time of this ſtate, both to the 
good and bad, both to the righteous and 
the wicked; Weakneſles, infirmities, diſ- 
eaſes both of body and miad attend them 
all: Iſaac, Jacob, Eli, David, as well as 
thoſe who led never ſocontrary lives, muſt 
bear the burthen of their age, if they live to 
the time. It is moſt certainly true, a 
courſe of wickedneſs doth wonderfully ha- 
ſten both old age, and death it ſelf. The 
wicked man ſhall not live out half his days; 
nor ſhall he keep off decrepitneſs half the 
timez his honour ſhall be given away, and 

is years unto the cruel. And belide the 
haſtning of theſe evils, he doth infinitely 
augment them both for number and qua- 
lity, he ſhall have a thouſand fold more, 
and a thouſand fold greater: Every ſore 
ſhall be a Plague, and every ache ſhall be an 


hell unto him ; but this is not the conditi- 


on in this Text deſcribed, but the declen- 
ſion of mans life as a man; and that from 


this ſecond reaſon drawa from the Context. 


When 
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when I look immediately before the de- 
ſcription, I find youth mentioned, Remem- 
ber thy Creator in the days of 1h youth 3 
when look immediately after it, I tind 
death deſcribed, The duſt ſhall return to the 
Earth as it was, aud the ſpirit ſhall return 
to God that gave it. Now as youth and 
death, are appointed for all living, without 
any diſcrimination of him that {weareth,or 
him that feareth an oath, as terms à quo, 
and ad quem, of their pilgrimage; fo this 
ſtate allo, as an intermediate ſtage, is as 
certainly appointed to them all, unleſs it 
pleaſe God before that conſtituted time, to 
— them a deliverance by immature dif- 
olution. It is ſaid of Old Age, 


Expedata din votiſque optata ſccundis, 
Objicit innumeris corpus lacerabile morbis. 


Though this ſtate be never ſv much deſired 
of men, yet when it comes, it bringsalong 
with it abundance of all manner of evils, 
as the following Diſcourſe will ſutbctently 
make appear, and therefore may well be 
called, an evil ſtate. 
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But here I mult needs meet with this moſt „ 
obvious objection: Is not Old Age a great 2. 
bleſſing from God, and ate not gray hairs Cen 15- 
an honour, do not you call that evil; — =. 34. 
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God calls good > How often in Scripture 
is it ſaid, A good old age, and counted as a 
priviledge? I muſt needs therefore here 
diſtinguiſh of old age; and conſider it in 
a threefold ſtate. Firſt, Crude, green, 
and while it isyet in the beginning, while 
men are ableto do buſineſs, and go about 
their employments, and this is but one little 
remove from manhood, and doth imme- 


diately border upon it. The ſecond is, full, 


mature, or ripe age; when men begin to 
leave off their — and betake 


themſelves to retiredueſs; when God hatu 


no more work for them, and they have no 
more ſtrength for him; or laſtly, extream 


ſickly, decrepit, overgrown old age; in 


which it may be truly ſaid, Old Age a = 
riſhed ; when their breath is corrupt, when 
their daies are extin(#, and the grave is 


ready for them : And this only is the ſtate 


the Wiſe man here ſo Rhetorically de- 
ſcribes. And that age which is ſo often 
called good, I take to be the ſecond be- 


fore mentioned ſtate; and ſo much the ra- 


ther, becauſe in moſt places where it is 
ſaid, they died in a good old age, it is alſo 
added, and full of days; by which I un- 
derſtand, not a fulneſs of poſſibility, that 
they lived ſo long, as from the princi- 
ples of their Compoſition, they * not 

ave 
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have lived any longer; but a fulneſs, as I 

may ſo ſay, of ſatiety; they had enough of 
living, they lived as long as living was 
— they lived to a full, ripe, and ma- 

ture age; ſuch an one as would force them, 

to be of the mind with him in the Fable, 

to refuſe immortality in this preſent life; 

and earneſtly to defire it in a better. There m 
is an excellent illuſtration of this in the 
ſpeech of Eliphaz, wherein he ſets down 

the ſpecial Providences of God towards 

them that fear him, and are bettered by 
Correction; Thou ſhalt come to thy grave Job 3.28. 
in 4 full age, like a ſhock of corn in its ſea- 

ſon: Now if a ſhock of Corn ſtand v 

long in the field, it ſheds, and is ſpoiled, 

and the ſeaſon of it is as well loſt, as if it 

had been taken in too Facob, moſt 
certain it is, died in this good old age as 

well as others; yet he himſelf faith unto 

the King, a little before he died, that the 
days of his years were few, and he had 
not — the days of the years of his Gen. 47.9. 
Fathers in their pilgrimage. 

Had St. Paul departed when he had a Tim. 4, 
fought the good fight, finiſhed his courſe, 7 
and NE the faith, and was ready to be of- 
tered ; he had ſurely died in a good old age, 

— pulſe had not then beaten a- 
bove threeſcore rr moſt certain it 
2 15 
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Is, that the arriving at this ſtate is one of 
the greateſt outward bleſſings that man is 
capable of in this life. Nor dare ay other- 
wiſe, if it ſhould pleaſe the Lord to protract 
the life of man to the extreameſt point it is 
capable of; If he ſhould withhold his hand 
from puſhing down the houſe which he 
hath made, and let it fall to decay upon its 
own principles, his forbearance would be 
the greater, its fall would be the leſſer; 
however in the mean time, it would ſtand 


moſt ruinate, deformed, uſeleſs, and in- 
cumbred with infinite inconveniencies,thag | 


it was never lyable to betote; 


Hen quam continuis, & quant i, longa ſene- 
Aus, 
Plena malis. 


But this is not all, it is not only an evil age, 
but there is no pleaſure init; As there is no 
condition that frail mortality is capable of 
ſo good, that hath not a participation of 
evil; ſo there is ſcarce any condition fo 
evil, that is not attempered with ſome 
35 bat this ſeems to be excluded from 

ha mercy as this. It is ſaid of a good 
Companion, ſhe will do a man good, and no 
harm all the dayr of her life : But contrari- 
wiſe, it may be inverted concerning this 
bad and moroſe Companion, ſhe will do a 
| ' man 


| 
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man evil, and no good, ſo long as ſhe con- 
tinueth with him. 


| I have no pleaſure in them. 


[ take pleaſure here alſo in the beſt 
ſenſe, not for any ſinful content whatſo- 
ever, not for the luſts of the fleſh, the, Joh. 2 
luſts of the eyes, or the pride of life; but 16. 
for thoſe lawful pleaſures and repaſts both 
of body and mind, that the nature of man, 
while able, might comfortably have ſola- 
ced her ſelf in, The mind of man buſy- 
ing it ſelf, and taking contentment in the 
{ſpeculation of natural cauſes, the body of 
man in all its outward ſenſes, inall its in- 
ternal appetites, ſporting and refreſhing it 
ſelf in all proper and peculiar objects; but 
no ſuch refreſhments as theſe in old age; 
which is a principle ſo well knowa to be 
-true, and ſo much rooted in the judgment 
of men; that the news to the contrary 
(though brought immediately from God 
- bicmſelt did, at the firſt, ſtartle, and put a 
very hard ſtreſs too, upon the faith both of 
the Mother and Father of the Faithful. 
Pleaſure in old age, ns to ſuch perſons 
who were as good as dead, and with whom 
it had ceaſed to be after the manner of men 
and women) was ſuch an incredible thing, 
as both Sarab aud Abraham laughed at the 

C 3 news, 
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news; which laughter as it might proceed 
rtly from a confident afhance upon the 
ord of God, and 6 1 — 
gen. 13. upon, ( as is uſually faid, ) ſo partly with- 

* out in deabe — that reluctaney they 

11. found in themſelves, and thoſe heart · xi- 
ſings, and internal arguings againſt the re- 
ception of thoſe ;oyfal tidings ʒ the ſpirit 
indeed was ready, but the fleſh was weak. 
And this will ſufficiently appear in the 
Text, from the grounds of their laughing, 
their reaſoning thereupon, and from the 
Lords anſwer to them both, and what pains 
he takes, and what arguments he uſeth fur- 
ther to perſwade them, that it ſhould be ſo 
indeed as he had promiſed. 

Loris, There is a learned Commentator faith 
upon the word vn here tranſlated plea- 
ſure: Hebræa vox non modo voluptatem, ſed 
etiam negotium quodlibet opu foe ſignificat; 

1 The original word, ſaith he, ſignifieth work 

and buſineſs, as well as pleaſure. And fo 
indeed it doth, and may very well do in 

this place, When decrepit age is come, a 

mans work is at an end, he is able to do no 

recl. go. more. . Solomon ſaith, there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom in the 
grave whither thou art going : Now old 
men are very near it; our Engliſh Proverb 

is, They have one foot in the yore 5 

they 
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they have no more work to do, their 
courſe is finiſhed, and their time of de- 
parture is at hand. 


Verſe 2. 


While the Sun, or the Light, or the Moon, 
or the Stars be not darkned,nor the clouds 
return after the rain. 


[gies before in general ſhewed this 
ſtate to be miſerable, he now comes 
to tell us wherein theſe miſeries particular- 
ly conſiſt. I muſt here be neceſſitated to 
go an untrodden path, and poſſibly an un- 
acceptable one to ſome. As for all thoſe 
Interpretations that are beſide the Allego- 
ry, you know I have already waved them, 
and therefore ſhall not ſo much as menti- 
on them in this verſe, nor in the whole en- 
ſuing Diſcourſe. As for thoſe that ſay, the 
Sun, and the Light, the Moon, and the 
Stars, ſignify the ſeveral Ages that man 
muſt paſs through, as was betore hinted 
they make this Allegory, not ſo much a 
deſcription of old age, as of the way to it, 
and therefore are not to be admitted: for- 
aſmuch as this is the deſcription of com- 
pleat and perfected —_—_ age, as you 
| 4 


have 
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have already heard. There are that take 
theſe Luminaries abſolutely literally, for 
the (ſeveral heavenly bodies as they ſtand 
fixed in their Orbs, and differing from one 
another in glory. But unto man in this 
ſtate they are not really darkned, for as 
they communicate of their light and influ- 
ence equally both to the good and bad, to 
the juſt and unjuſt; ſo alſo, to the young 
and old, to the ſtrong man, and to the fee- 
ble, by reaſon of his age. And then it 
mult of neceſſity be underftocd, per Hy- 
pallager, only that they appear ſo to them, 
by reaſon of their inability to receive their 
light, and by reaſon of the weakneſs and 
dimneſs of their outward ſenſe. And fo 
this opinion will in effect coincide with the 
tollowing, which is indeed moſt confidera- 
ble. And that is, that theſe lights are 
metaphorically here expreſſed, and do 
principally allude to the lights of the body. 
And this interpretation doth principally 
and primarily ariſe and take its authority 
from the Chaldee Paraphraſe; which is by 
Interpretation as followeth : Anteguam 
mutet ur ſplendor glorie faciei tuæ qui aſſt- 
milatur ſoli, & lumen oculorum tuorum 
antequam obeæcetur, & decor maxillarum 
tuarum antequam obtenebreſcetur, & pupille 
oculorum tuorum qui aſſumilantur ſtellis 

antequan 
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antequam ext inguentur. And after this, men 
of very great names have walked in the 
ſame ſteps. But as moſt other Interpreters 
ſeem to ſtrain the Metaphor too far, and 
carry it beyond the ſignification of the na- 
tural parts of man; ſo theſe ſeem to me 
to draw it too ſtraight, while they keep it 
within the compaſs of the external parts 
of the body. And fo much the rather, 
becauſe by this Expoſition 1s intimated only 
the change of the countenance towards de- 
— which is ſufficiently elſewhere ex- 
preſſed, as you will hear anon; and the 
dimneſs of the fight, which is far more 
plainly expreſſed in the latter end of the 
third verſe, nemine contradicente. And that 
in this brief deſcription the Wiſe man 
ſhould tautologize, 1s not to be ſuppoſed. 
On the other hand, it is not to be imagi- 
ned, that any infirmities appertaining to 
this ſtate, eſpecially thoſe of the mind, 
which are the greateſt of all, ſhould be ne- 
glected herein. 


Omni membrorum damno major dementia. 
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Now as Dalilah ſaid to Samſon, Thou haſt Judg. 16, 


mocked me theſe three times, and haſt not "7: 


told me wherein thy great ſtrength lyeth; ſo 
might it be ſaid of Solomon, it he 2—— 
take 
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take upon him to deſcribe any thing, and 
do it but in part, and ſo deceitfully,that he 
ſhould _ the principal part, wherein 
the great ſtren 

wiſe perſwaded; that he hath here told us 
all his heart, and that there is no remark- 
able infirmity, either of body or mind, that 
belongs to age, which is aot contained in 
this Allegory, Now foraſmuch as all the 
Symptoms in the four — verſes 
belong properly to the parts of the 

as you ſhall hear, I take this verſe to be a 
deſcription of the infirmities of the inter- 
nal powers of the ſoul ; and why moſt Di- 
vines do on ſet purpoſe avoid this Inter- 
pretation, which is ſo plain and obvious in 
this place, I cannot tell, unleſs it be be- 
cauſe they are ſo much taken up with the 


lyeth ; but I am other- 


body, 


contemplation of the Soul of man, that 


they forget it hath any thing at all to do 
with the body. There is a vaſt difference 
between the ſoul of man as it is in its united 


ſtate, and as it is in its ſtate of ſeparation. It ' 


is not ſent from heaven into the body as an 
aſſiſtant only, or like ſome tutelar angel, 
with Commiſſion and full power to guard, 
protect, and counſel that perſon, towards 
which it is for a ſeaſon the deputed Mini- 
ſter. For if ſo only, then it might recount 
and tell us, how curiouſly it wrought for us 

in 
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in the lower parts of the earth, and what 
wonderful Idea : it had before it, to have 


done further for us in that darkſom region, 


had we been capabletoreceive them; yea, 
then it might accompany us beyond our 
pilgrimage, remaining in the body even 
after diflplation, and taking care for our 
burials. 

But the Caſe is far otherwiſe, it is ſent to 


inform the matter, and together with it to 


make up one Compoſitume, the man being 
not the one, nor the other; but muſt pro- 
perly that which doth ariſe from the perfect 
union of them both; and whatſoever is 
predicable of the whole, is predicable of 
the parts united; whatſoever may be ſaid 
of the man, may be ſaid of the body and 
foul united; and as they are throughly 


joyned together, fo they do intimately par- 


ticipate one with another, they are clean- 


ſed, they are defiled together; they are 


bound, they are looſed together; they 


27 


are well, they are ill together: If the fleſh Job 10233 


uon him have pain, the ſoul within hin 


ſhall mourn ;, they grow up together, they 
ſtand together, they decay together. How 


often are perſons in Scripture ſaid to grow 


both in mind and body, and eminently con- 
cerning our Lord, which is inſtar omniumʒ 


he encreaſed in wiſdom, in ſtature, in ruke 2182: 


favour 
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fovour both with God and man. The foul 


is as weak as the body, both at firſt and 
laſt 3 Seel bis pueri, is a known maxim, 
and daily experienced; and by all men 
underſtood ot the feeble underſtanding, 
Anima comes into the world, tanquam ra- 
ſa tabalaʒ and it goes out tangqu dera fa. 
The ſoul appears at the firſt as an unwritten 
Table- book, and when it diſappears at the 


laſt, it becomes blank as it was before. 


Jobs pious and patient exclamation, Naked 
Lame I out of my Mothers womb,and naked 


muſt I return, may be well extended to a 


ſeparation, not only from the s of the 


body, and eſtate, but from thoſe alſo of the 


mind; which hath nothing at beſt, but the 
beginning and ground-work whereof,at the 
leaſt, is picked up from the Communica- 


tion of the outward ſenſes, and when thoſe 


publick Intelligencers fail, ſo alſo doth this 


their Lord and Maſter. . And therefore by 


the Sun, Light, Moon, and Stars being 


darkned, we do poſitively aſſert to be 


meant, the moſt inward powers of the 
mind, in this ſtate do, together with the 
outward members of the body, weaken and 
decay. 

But it may be here ſaid, is the whole in- 
ward man liable to this decay ? Isthere not 
ſomething in man, while in this ſtate, alto- 

gether 
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gether independent of the body? and per- 
feckly free from the ftailties of age > Dath 
not the Scripture in many places ſeem to 
ſpeak of renewed ſtrength in this ſtate of 
weakneſs, and plainly prove, that while 2 cot. 4. 
the outward man decayes, the inward man 
| may berenewed day by day? For the right 
| underſtanding of this, and ſeveral ſuch pla- 
ces as theſe are, we mult of necellity d ia. 
| guiſh of the 1award man. There is the 
; | inward man of the head, (as I beg favour 
to lay, fince the ſoul of man there chiefly 
doth exerciſe its principal faculties,) and 
|  Cſfince the other contradiftin term is ſo 
, | appolitely given in Scriptute, viz.) the 
inward man of the heart; plainly, there is 
the inward man of nature, and the inward 
man of grace; there is the inward man of 
the firſt birth, and the inward man of the 
ſecond birth, or of Regeneration. Nowl 
ſpeak here concerning the former of theſe, 
that hath its decays as age comes on, not 
at all concerning the latter; And as I have 
before excluded a ſtate of fin from the 
Text, ſo I do here wholly exclude a (tate 
of grace. The partial falling from divine 
grace, is not ſo much as aimed at in this 
place of Scripture, as the total not in any. 
Moſt certainly true it'is, that the work of 
grace ſtands upoa its own foundation, not 
bot at 
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at alldepending upon the principles of hu. 


manity, either for its Creation, or Reno- 


vation; foraſmuch as the holy Spirit of 
God, who is as much at liberty as the wind, 
is both the begetter, and the ſtrengthener. 
And as a man may be born when he is old, 
contrary to the reaſon of Nicodemes, ſo 
alſo may he be freſh and flouriſhing in his 
old age; Thoſe that be planted in the houſe 
of the Lord ſhall flouriſh in the Courts of 
our God, they ſhall bring forth ſruit in old 
age, they ſhall be fat and flouriſhing. Da- 
vid prayes, O Lord when I am old and gray- 
headed for ſake me not; ſpiritual deſertions, 
and fpiritual manifeſtations, are immedi- 
ately handed out from God, and do not 
at all depend upon the mutability of the 
nature of x man, nor accompany him in his 
ſeveral changes. 

They are only the ſeveral lights of na- 
ture, which, as age comes on, fall to de- 
cay without remedy. Now, as God, in 
making of the greater world, faid, Let 
there be lights in the firmament of heaven 
to divide the day from the night; And he 
made two great lights, the greater light to 


rule the day, and the leſſer light to rule the - 


night; he made the ſtars alſo: So alſo 
hath he done in the little world of man; 
he hath made two great lights, (as they 2 

et 
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ſet down in this verſe, ) the one, viz. the 


greater, to rule the day of man; which is 


that clear ſhining part of man, whereby he 
is differed from all other created beings 
whatſoever, and diſcerns himſelf fo to be; 
and this I underſtand by the Sun, and the 
Light: And the other, viz. the lefler 
light, to rule the night of man, which is that 
darker diſcerning part gf man, that hath 
very little, or nolight init ſelf, neither doth 
diſtinguiſh him from irrational Creatures; 
And this I uaderſtand by the Moon; he 
made the Stars alſo, as it followeth yet 
more plain, 


The Sun. 


By the Sun, I underſtand here the moſt 
ſuperiour power of the rational part of the 
ſoul of man, that primary light of the 
underſtanding, that doth at once both re- 
ceive the ſpecies as they are communicated 
from the Imagination, and alſo render 
them intelligible to the mind ; that pure 
innate light of the mind, without which 
no man that comes into the world, can ei- 
ther apprehend what is from wit hout tranſ- 
mitted to him, or actuate any of thoſe 
phantaſmes which are already impreſſed. 
This we may ſee illuſtrated by the light of 
the body, which is the eye: For _ eye 

there 
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there could be no perception of any out- 


ward object, unleſs there were an inward 
implanted light in the proper Organ, which 
doth both diſpoſe it to receive the viſible 


ſpecies, and render them proportionable to 
the Organ, giving them thereby actual re- 


entation. Now that which this im- 
planted light of the eye doth iu viſion ; 
the ſame doth this,Sun of the ſoul in the 
underſtanding. This is that which in 
Scripture is ſo often called the Spirit, or 
the ſpirit of the mind. And ſometime in 
a diſtinction from the ſoul, as where it is 
ſaid, Ipray God your whole ſpirit, ſoul and 
body may be preſerved blameleſs to the com- 
ing of our Lord Jeſus. Now, becauſe this 
is a difficult point, and hath gravelled 
moſt undertakers, I will give one Eſſay 
more, and that from Scripture-hght, which 
hitherto may not have been taken notice 
of, to the preſent purpoſe ; It is ſaid, The 
Word of God is quick and powerful, and 
ſharper than any two-edged ſword, piercing 
even to the dividing aſunder of foul and 
ſpirit, and of the joynts and the marrow. 
Among many other truths. this place doth 
afford us this for one; That it is very difh- 


cult to divide or diſtinguiſh between the 


ſoul and the ſpirit, becauſe there is an in- 
timate Communion and Conjunction 
between 
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between them; ſuch an one as in ſome 
meaſure bears proportion with that, which 
is between the joints and the marrow. 
Now becauſe this latter of the parts of the 
body, (though hard in it — yet is far 
eaſier to be underſtood, than that former 
of the parts of the mind, let us well con- 
ſider this, and poſſibly it may give us ſome 
light to the other. The joynts are the 
turning places of the body, upon which 
all the actions ot the limbs are performed, 
and therefore they are articulated ſeveral 
ways, according as the poſition, alteration, 
motion of the adjacent parts do require; 
theſe are the moſt viſible acting parts of 
the body; The marrow (by which we are 
to underſtand not the edu ofſinmr, the 
marrow of the bones; but the medulla ſpi- 
nalis, the marrow of the back; for this 
hath much more intimate communion and 
con junction with the joynts than the other 
hath, ) is the apprehending and inſtructing 
part of the body, that which carries the 
impreſſions of external objects to the in- 
ward ſenſe, and reconveighs the mandates 
thereof to the members of the body, to 


be put in execution upon the joynts. E/ p. Willa 
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is the ſecret inward influencing part of the 
body. In like manner, the foul is the moſt 
apparent active part of the mind of man, 
whereupon all its operations, both ſpecula- 
tive and practical, are turned and perform- 


ed; of which there is a particular account | 


given in the explication of the following 
word: but the Spirit is a more myſterious, 
and hidden power, that doth moſt ſecret- 
ly, and undiſceruably, both gather up thoſe 
intimations that come from without; and 
alſo give forth an effectual influence upon 
the whole inward man, to put all its well 
regulated Commands in execution upon 


the ſoul: Both which Offices of this Sun 


( viz. both of reception from the outward 
ſenſes, and actuation of the inward) is ve- 
ry clearly expreſſed in that ſpeech of Zo- 
phar unto Fob; I have heard the check of 


my reproach, and the ſpirit of my under- 


ſtanding cauſeth me to anſwer. As if he had 
ſaid, I have received through mine cars 
the ſound of my reproach, and an anſwe- 
rable impreſſion is made upon my ſpirit; 
and the (ame ſpirit alſo hath drawa forth 
my underſtanding into act, towards the 
formation and production of an anſwer. 
And chis is the conſtant manner of the ope- 
ration of mans underſtanding ; this is allo 
that part of the mind, which Ariſtotle, = 
2 
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all his followers, meant by their Intelledt us 
agent; this is that Candle of the Lord, or 
light within them, which the unſound 

eachers of old, and thoſe more innocent P. 
ones of late, would have to be a ſufficient 
guideto everlaſting life : But if it beſo, it 
will be good hearkning toit, while it doth 
remain in its ſtrength 3 for this Sun alſo, 
as years come on, doth certainly decline, 
and great muſt that declenſion be. For if luke ts. 
the light of the body, which is the eye, be 34- 
darkneſs, great muſt that darkneſs be; 
much more ſurely if the light of the ſoul, 
which is the Sun, be darkned, how ex- 
ceeding great muſt that darkneſs needs be 
Indeed, there muſt be a defect in the whole 
underſtanding, when this primum mobile 
can ſcarce act any longer; and therefore it 
is, that the Apoſtle ſpeaks concerning the 
ſpiritual underſtanding, alluding therein 
unto the natural; Having their under- gy, 4 16. 

ſtanding darkned, through the ignorance 
that is in them, becauſe of the blindneſs af 
their heart. When there is ignorance to 
receive, and blindneſs to guide, in this 
— faculty, all thoſe which are there- 

y acted, mult certainly be weakned, as 
the next word doth clearly import. 
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The Light. 


By the light therefore, I underſtand all 
thoſe more inferiour powers of the rati- 
onal part of the ſoul of man, that are any 
way ſet on work by vertue of the principal 
Agent; which is an efflux from the before 
mentioned Sun; the Poſſible undeſtand- 
ing alſo, in all its operations participates in 
like manner of this ſtate of weakneſs. 
Now the operations of mans underrſtand- 
ing are various, both ad extra, in reſpect 
of the Objects; and ad intra, in reſpect of 
the Will. . 

The firſt, are ſpeculative, the laſt, are | 
practical, Thefirſt (whereby the under- 
ſtanding is converſant about things as th 
have in their own nature a diſtinct —. 
are principally three. The firſt is percep- 
tion, or the — apprehenſion of an ob- 
ject, from the immediate impreſſion there - 
of by the miniſtry of the before · meuti- 
oned Sun. The ſecond is Compoſition, 
or Complexion, whereby we try, and 
weigh the particulars that we have before 
received, and compound, and divide, joyn, 
and ſeparate one thing from another, as 
may be moſt convenient for the improve- 
ment of them, to their appointed ends. 
The third is, reaſon, or diſcourſe, where- 
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by we gather up to our ſelves ſomewhat 
farther than we underſtood before, and 
make our ſelves maſters of a new and bet- 
ter knowledge, which the things themſelves 
' received, as 1n themſelves, could not ad- 
| miniſter. 

The laſt (whereby the underſtanding is 
converſant about things as they are good 
or evil) may alſo be nd to three. The 

| firſt is Conſcience, which is a reflection of 
the underſtanding upon a mans actions, to- 
gether with a ſentencing them to be good 
or evil, according to thoſe unqueſtionable 
; principles which are already received. 
This is the ſearch which the Candle of the pes. 
Lord makes in the lower part of the belly, 27. 
The ſecond is direction, or judgment, 
whereby the underſtanding doth propoſe 
| anend to be deſired and proſecuted, the 
execution of which, that is, the reſting 
ſatished in, and deſiring of that end, is 
that which Moralliſts aſcribe to the will, 
and term ano. The third is Conſultati- 
on, or gawers, the reaſoning about the 
means to attain that end, together with an 
Inquiſition and Collation of ſeveral means 
among themſelves, and an election of 
thoſe which are moſt proper, the embra- 
cing of which, and putting them in execu- 
tion, is that which they call Tgaigecrs- 
D 3 Now 
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Now theſe, and all the operations of 
the rational ſoul, however they may be 
diſtinguiſhed, have in this ſtate an anſwer- 
able imbecillity. Be a man never ſo appre- 
henſive, be he never ſo ingenious, be he 
never ſo rational, be he never ſo conſcien- 
tious, be he never ſo judicious, be he ne- 
ver ſo prudent; when his Sun begins to 
ſer, and his light to decline, he muſt be- 
come weak as another man, nay, weak as 
a child. And this the Author of our de- 
ſcription here, though he ſo well knew it, 
and foreſaw it, yet was not able to prevent 
it in himſelf, but found his own words ſad- 
ly verified in his own condition. For 2. 
came to paſs when Solomon was old, that 
his Wivgs turned away his heart after other 
Gods; he that for underſtanding ſurpaſſed 
all men, ſince God gave unto him wiſdom 
more than to ahy man, before him, or 
ſince, to this very day; And for light of 
Conſcience alſo, ſince the Lord had ap- 
peared to him twice, yet, when he was old, 
he fell to ſuch irrational, ſortiſh, ſenſeleſs 
abominations , and that only by the ſe- 
duction of Women, as nothing but the 
frailty of age could poſſibly have given 
way unto, 

Now as the ſoul is, by reaſon of age, 


yeakned in the direfting part, which 
uſually 
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uſually is called, the underſtanding ; ſo alſo 
in the executing part, which uſually is cal- 
led, the will. Old men when they do ap- 
prehend an end, and themeans to attain it, 
they heſitate about profecutmg the man- 
dates of the mind, and ſtand for the moſt 
part timorouſſy and child - like at, ſhall 7 
ſhall T. I find one Commentator upon the 
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place ſay, Now fruitnr libero arbitrio. There Trin. 


is not a ready embracing, nor a free acting 
towards the attainment of what is by the 
underſtanding firſt dictated. Farther yer, 
old men are very eaſily drawn off, and led 
aſide from their own intentions, every 
weak ſuggeſtion is too ſtrong for them, and 
takes them Captive at pleaſure ; and as 
our Saviour ſaid to Peter, though in ano- 
ther ſenſe, ſo may it be faid to every one 


who ſhall live to the time, When thou waſt Joh. 21. 


young, thou — thy ſelf, and walkedſt is. 


whither thou wouldeſt, but when thou ſhalt 
be old, another ſhall gird thee,and carry thee 
whither thou wouldeſt not: A man ſhall not 
then be maſter of his own actions, but be 
very liable to the ſeductious of whomſo- 
ever ſhall beſet him. | 

And thus by theſe two words, the Sun, 
and the Light, you perceive is meant, the 
whole rational ſoul, with all its powers and 
operations, as it may be found exerciſing 
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it ſelf both inwardly and outwardly. And 
though here be two words more ſigniſi- 
cantly ſet down, for the fuller and clearer 
manifeſtation of what is here intended, yet 
it might have been expreſſed (though not 
ſo plainly) by one word only. And there- 
fore it is, that the Syriack Tranſlation, and 
ſome followers of it, have only the Sun 
expreſſed : Antequam Sol obtenebreſcetur : 
for the Sun may ſigniſie, not only that 
light which is contained within its own 
body, but all thoſe Emanations that illu- 
minate whatſoever is thereby enlightned. 
And the womans Candle in the —_— by 
which ſhe found her groat, might ſignifie, 
not only the light ia the Candle it ſelf, 
(which anſwereth here to the Son, ) but all 
the light in every part of the room alſo, 
(which anſwereth here to the light.) And 
thus we find the greater light, which rules 
the day of man, to be darkned ; the leſſer, 
which rules the night, is that which fol- 
loweth. 


The Moon. 


By the Moon we muſt underſtand that 
other part of the ſoul of man, which is not 
in it ſelf rational, uri wirru nf %, 
Aliquo tamen modo rationis particeps. 1 
contels, rcaſon may in man have ſome 

influence 
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influence upon it, but in its own nature it 

is altogether devoid of it; it is that part of 

the ſoul which is uſually called ſenſitive, 

and is common to all other animals as well 

as unto man; and in him is but the leſſer 
light, and ruleth but the darker part 

only, and therefore may be moſt aptly ex- 
preſſed by the Moon. It is converſant 

. principally about thoſe ſpecies which are 
communicated to it; from the outward 
ſenſes; the operations about which are 
either ſimple, or compound: The fimple 
operations are firſt to receive them as they 

are communicated from without, and then 

to retain them for ſo long time as it is ex- 
erciſing it ſelf about them. Secondly, To 
dijudicate them as they are in themſelves, 

and to diſcern them as they differ from all 

other whatſoever. The Compound ope- 
rations are excellently deſcribed by a mo- 

dern Author of our own; who faith, that = 

the liberty of the Imagination is threefold, %, up- 
Either Compoſition, or new mixing of ob- on thefa- 
jets; Tranſlation, or new placing of them; — 
Creation, or new making them. Now all 
theſe, or whatſoever elſe may be com- 
prehended within the compaſs of the pure 
ſenſitive part of the ſoul, are but the ope- 
rations of one faculty, and therefore b 


one word, are moſt fitly here 2 
f , 
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And thou 
diſtingui 


d them into more, as into the 


common ſenſe, the Phanſy, both Eſtima- 


tive, and Cogitative; yet really and truly 


they are but one: for as one ſuperiour fa- 
culty in the ſuperiour part of the ſoul, 


which is the underſtanding, could both re- 
ceive, compound, and collect, as you heard 


before; what hindereth but the ſame may 


be done in the ſame manner in the inferi- 
our? And we are not to multiply faculties 
without neceſſity. Beſide, the ground of 
their variety is not to be admitted. For 
they ſuppoſed the operations about their 
objects to be divers, attributing percep- 
tion and diſcerning to the common ſenſe 
only, dividing and compounding to the 
Phanſie. 

Now the phanſie doth as well perceive 
and diſcern, nay, better too, than the com- 
mon ſenſe doth; and the common ſenſe 
may be ſaid to compound, and divide, as 
the phanſie doth : Therefore ſome, more 
quick ſighted of late, perceiving thisground 
not ſufficient, that they might be ſure to 
uphold Ariſtotles diviſion of the inward 
lenſes, have found out another way, and 
ſay, that the common ſenſe is converſant 
about a preſent object only, the Phanſie 
about that which is abſent; but this ſeems " 
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weak as the former, and that according to 
the Peripatetick Doctrine; foraſmuch ag 
the Phanſie is converſant about an object 
only while preſent with it 3 Indeed it can 


| detain it a while, until it have done its 


work about it; ſo can the common ſenſe 
alſo; And it can receive it again after it is 
paſſed away, and operate upon it anew, 
but for this it muſt be beholding to the me- 
mory, and can do nothing upon an object 
by its own ſtrength, but while it hath it 
preſent with it. Targuethis, only toſhew 
that they are but one faculty, and there- 
fore by this one word, viz. the Moon, 
they are both repreſented : which ( as the 
more ſuperiour powers of the foul, and all 
the members of the body,) hath in this 
ſtate of weakneſs its anſwerable deelenſi- 
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on. I confeſs, with Ariſtotle, if an old % .. 
man had a young mans eye, he would fee anima, 
as well as a young man; but I deny that, "5 


which I ſuppoſe he meant by it, that is, that 
he would preceive and diſcern as well as a 
young man, unlefs he had a young mans 
internal faculty alſo. It is one thing, to ſee, 
it is another thing, to know that a man ſees, 
and to diſtinguiſh what colour, and what 
figure he ſees. As age brings a weakneſs 
upon the outward ſenſe, ſo that they can- 
not ſee, ſo alſo upon the inward, that they 

cannot 
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cannot diſcern could they ſeez And this is 


moſt ſignificantly expreſſed by old Barzil- 
lai, when King David would have had 
him, to feed him at his own Table; 7 am 
this day, faith he, fourſcore years old, and 
can Tdiſcern between good and evil? Can 
thy ſervant taſte what I eat, or what 7 


drink? Can I hear any more the voice of 


ine men, and ſinging women? He fir 

— Sr his . — I cannot diſ- 
cern; and then his outward, I cannot taſte, 
nor hear. It is proper to the outward ſenſe, 
to taſte and hear; but it appertains to the 
inward, to know whether the objects both 
of taſting and hearing, and of all the other 
outward ſenſes, be good or evil. And 
thus old Iſaac was impoſed upon, not only 
in reſpect of the dulneſs of his outward 
ſenſes, (all five of which are mentioned 
in that one Chapter, where his younger 
Son is ſaid to come with ſubtilty, and take 
away —— but chiefly in reſpect 
of the weakneſs of his inward ſenſe, where- 
in he was moſt miſtaken ; for he diſcerned 
bim not. And thus you have the leſſer 
light, that rules the night of man darkned, 
as well as the greater, that rules the day; 
that which is ſubſervient to them both, is 
that which followeth. 


The 
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The Stars. 
By the Stars, I underſtand, TXarTH WNLores- 


| «7s, All thoſe ſpecies whatſoever, cither 


| 


rational or Imaginary, that (like the Stars 
in their Orb) ſtand fixedly treaſured upin 
the memory. Now the Stars do not pro- 
perly pertain either to day or night, butare 
diſtinct Luminaries from the Rulers of the 
day and night, and ſubſervient to them 
both; and do communicate both day and 
night, to all inferiour bodies, of their in- 
fluences, and alſo of their light; for al- 
though the greater light of the Sun in the 
day time doth cauſe them to us to diſa 
pear, yet they are ſtill ſhining, as is ſuffi 
ciently demonſtrated in the Eclipſe of the 
Sun, when that greater light is darkned 
or in the narrow and long contraction of 
the viſible ſpecies, either by art, in glaſſes, 
or naturally, if a man ſtand at the bottom 
of a deep and narrow well; then will the 
Stars give their light apparently at noon 
day. la like manner, all the ſpecies and 
repreſentations of things that are paſt, whe- 
ther they are the product of the day or 
night, that is, as you have heard, either of 
the underſtanding, or of the Phanſie, are 
treaſured up in one fingle faculty of the 
memory. And that the Stars have be- 
longed 
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longed only to the night, hath not been a 
more common miſtake among the Vulgar ; 


than that the memory belongeth only to 


the Imagination, hath been among the 
Learned. And therefore they have much 
troubled themſelves, and confounded 
others, in finding out another receptacle of 
the intelligible ſpecies, which they call Re- 
miniſcency or Recordation ; as though one 
and the ſame faculty were not able to re- 
tain the ſpecies that are of a divers nature, 
The ground of thismiſtake hath principally 
riſen from this; that they have given more 
untothe memory, than properly doth be- 
long unto it, inthat they have albened un- 
to it three operations, viz. Reception, 
Retention, and Rendition ; that this fa- 
culty doth not only keep, what is commit- 
tedto it, (which indeed it doth moſt faith- 
fully, ) but that it doth alſo take into cu- 
ſtody. that which it keeps; and deliver it 
up again, when called for; hereby making 
the memory, both Condas, and Promns, 
of the things therein contained, and giving 
unto it ſuch a power, as many Noble men 
to their Butlers, whereby they become 
more Maſters of what is contained in their 
Cellars than they that made them. Now 
if we will divide aright, and give unto the 
memory that which is its; and unto — 

under- 
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underſtanding and imagination that which 

| is theirs; we ſhall ſoon underſtand how 
ſpecies of a divers nature, whether ſenſi- 
tive or intelligible; more or leſs ſpiritual- 
lied; and diverſly circumſtantiated, in 
reſpect of time, or place, or whatſoever 
elſe may alter them; may eaſily be con- 
tained within the ſame faculty without 
multiplication. Say we, thatthe under- 
ſtanding and imagination as they. make 
their ſeveral ſpecies, ſo alſo they take 
them, and they lay them up in the me- 
mory as they are by them altered or cir- 
cumſtantiated ; we as they have occaſion 
to make uſe of them, they look for them, 
and find them treaſured up in the ſame na- 
ture, order, and manner, that they put 
them in; and from thence they themſelves 
take them out again : The memory in the 
mean time doing nothing at all, towards 
either the receiving them, or delivering 
them up, but only exerciſing its paſſive 
— in the keeping of them; which 

' keeping alſo is nothing elſe, but the du- 
| ration of that imprefiion ( without any 
act, or endeavour, or knowledge, on the 

| part of the memory) which the more ſu- 
periour faculties make ; The Memory be- 

ing moſt truly that, which Philoſophers 
have uſually ſaid of the Will, Cece potentia; 
keeping 
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keeping thoſe things committed to its 
charge, with no more knowledge, or action, 
than the Wax doth the Impreſſion, or the 
Paper the writing thereon made, or the 
Coffer the Treaſure therein repoſited: 
Which being ſo, it may eaſily contain things 
of a divers nature, and as much diverſified 
in reſpect of circumſtances, as the ſuperiour 
faculties can poſſibly make them. The 
ſame Coffer may eaſily preſerve the Gold 
of one man, and the Silver of another, till 
they each of them come, and take their 
own goods again. And thus we under- 
ſtand, that the power of this faculty in 
man is only paſſive, and its only work is to 
retain thoſe things that are committed to 
its charge z which work it performs with 
t traſt, ſo long as man abides.in 
h, but as he declines in age, ſo alſo 
doth this faculty in its uſe ; not only un- 
faithfully and confufedly retaining the I- 
mages that are made upon it, but often- 
times letting them flip. 


* — Nee 
Nomina ſervorum, nec vultum agnoſcit amici 
Cum quo præteritd cenavit note, nec illos, 
Quo genuit, quos eduxit. 


And as it is ſaid, concerning the greater 
World, 
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World, when it ſhall draw towards its end, 


49 


The Sun ſhall be darkned, and the Moon ſhall Mat. 24. 


not give her light, and the Stars ſhall fall 
from Heaven, and all the powers of the hea- 
vers ſhall be ſhaken; ſo alſo may it as well 
be ſaid in that Worlds Epitomy, Man: As 
he ſhall draw towards his end, his under- 
ſtanding ſhall be darkned, his Imagination 
ſhall be weakned,and withhold its light, and 
thoſe things that were fixed in the Memory 
ſhall fall 7 thence, and all the powers of 
the mind ſhall be broken; And this is that 
which to me ſeems the true meaning of this 
ſecond Verſe. 

And hence we may gather how ſad mans 
condition muſt needs be in this laſt Age of 
his, in reſpe& of his mind. The diſeaſes 
and ſymptomes which do neceſlarily ariſe 
from the darkning of thefe Luminaries are 
theſe which follow. Menti## imbecillitas, 

 bebetudo, ſtupiditas, fatuitas; ute, (i. e) 
ſtultitia, tarditas ingenii, judicii defect us; 
dra, (i. e.) amentia, melancholia, deſipi- 
entia, memoria imminute, abolita. And 
theſe proceed from the darkning of the 
ſeveral and particular lights; there are o- 
thers alſo incident to Age that ſhake all the 
Powers of the Heavens at once, and they 
are Vertigo, Car, and Apoplexia. And 
theſe are the miſerable attendants of this 
E feeble 
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feeble ſtate, which is ſo much the more to 
be lamented, by how much the lels it is to 
be helped. Sad are the infirmities before 
mentioned in any age, and moſt difficultly 
do they receive their cure; but in this they 
admit of none at all. Some means may be 
by Phyſicians uſed for the proroguing of 
them, and keeping them off for a time; 
and for the mitigation of their violent 
aſſaults, but for the total preventing, or 
- abſolute curing, let no man living hope 

r. 
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And this the enſuing Proverb doth ſuf- 

ficiently confirm. 


Nor the clouds return after the rain. 


Having before ſhewed, that the prece- 
dent words do not ſigniſie the infirmities 
of the eyes, I need ſay. no more, to ſhew 
that theſe do not intimate the rheums or 
diſtillations from the eyes or head, falling 
upon any of the ſubjected parts. It will 
be enough plainly to declare, that theſe 
words _ that the miſcries and infir- 
mities of Old Age, do unceſlantly and una- 


voidably ſucceed one upon another, as the 
ſhowers in April. And they are placed 
here in the midſt between the deſcriptions 
of the iuſirmities of the mind which pre- 

ceded, 
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ceded, and thoſe of the body which im- 
mediately follow; as having reference to 
them both. Whereby we muſt under- 
ſtand, that all the infirmities that apper- 


tain to this ſtate, whether they be thoſe of 


the mind, or thoſe of the body, do im- 
mediately follow one upon another, & one 
Paroxyſme upon another,and that without 
remedy. Nubes poſt imbrem, is a known 
Adagy, ſignifying, the ſpeedy ſueceſſion of 
miſeries upon miſeries; as on the contrary 
is ſignified joy and happineſs, after afflicti- 
on, by that Proverb, Poſt nubila Phe bas. 
The infirmities in this Allegory mention- 
ed, if they ſhall at any time fall upon a 
man in any other Age, may poſſibly be 
caſed : And if fo, there is good hopes that 
they may be kept from redintegration, or 
ever returning more; but in this Age no 
ſuch hopes; if their violence may poſſibly 
be for a time remitted, yet they will as 


certainly return again, as the clouds after 


a rain in a rainy ſeaſon, Now when the 
weather is (as we uſually ſay) ſet in to 


rain, it is wonderful to fee, how quick the 


clouds will riſe and ride one after another, 
and every one, the ſmalleſt of them, pour 
down rain upon the earth beyond all 


| expectation, And if there ſhall be any 


{mall interval between ſhower and ſhower, 
E 2 and 
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and the Sun at any time begin to peep out 
between the clouds, it is ſoon darkned 
againz and the clouds return thicker and 
blacker, and the ſhowers greater and lon- N 
ger, than they were before. This is a 

molt lively repreſentation of the infirmi- 
ties of the decrepit age of Man ; wherein 
as deep calls unto deep, ſo one grief, pain, 
weakneſs upon another, untill all the 
waves and billows thereof are gone over 
him. 7 


— 


Velut und a ſupervenit und am. 


And if Nature ſhall be able at any time 
to gather up her ſelf, and unite all her 
force, to give a glimmering light through | 
the darkneſs that oppteſſeth her; yet it 
cannot long continue, but a greater dark- 
neſs will preſently ſucceed, as it is in the 
light of a Candle, which is almoſt 1. 
med in its ſocket 3 ſometime ſome light 
appears, then preſently it is darkned a ain, 
and ſome ſuch — may be for a 
ſeaſon made, but it will grow darker and 
darker, untill at leogth it be quite extin- 
guiſhed. And that wonderful redintegra- 
tion of the ſight and teeth of the old Mini- 
ſter in Tork ſhire (like all thoſe lightning 
before death,) was but the laſt and utmoſt 

endeavour 
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endeayour of periſhing nature, Ft guaſi 
mox emoriture lucerne ſupremus fulgor. 
If old Jacob ſhall be able to ſtrengthen him- Gen. 48. 
ſelf, and fit up in his bed, at the news of * 
his Sons approach to viſit him; yet his 
weakneſs muſt return again, and he muſt 
lye down in his bed again, and again, until 
at length he lye down in the grave. 
| If Art ſhall be able to contribute any 
thing to the preſent allay of any of the mi- 
# ſeries of this ſtate, yet they will ſurely and 
unavoidably return again; if ſeeing de- 
lightful objects, or beloved friends, it 
hearing of news, or pleaſant diſcourſe, or 
* | melodious muſick; if the pratling of 
| Grandchildren may give any divertiſement 
or refreſhment to the mind: if a more ſu- 
| table air, convenient bathin s, unctions, 
or frictions; if an caſier bed, if ſavoury Gen. 27. 
meat, or delightful wine, or any thing elſe, “ 
. | outward, or inward, that Art can find out, 
may give any eaſe or refreſhment to the 
») body, yet the comfort of them will be but 
for a ſmall ſeaſon, and the former troubles 
| will certainly return again. 
If a young Virgin, lying in Davids bo- 
* ſome, ſhall cheriſh him a while, and admi- 
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*| niſter that heat and comfort to him that 

5, Cloaths could not do, yet it muſt be but 

t foratime, and David muſt grow cold, and * & 8 
x | E 3 chill,“ 
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chill, and comfortleſs again, and that more 
and more, untill he be taken into the houſe 
of all Living. And this is the great miſery 
that attends all the miſcries of this miſera- 
ble ſtate, that they are altogether incura- 
blez and though ſome refreſhment may 
ſometime ſeem to interpoſe for a ſeaſon; 
yet they will all moſt certainly return a- 
gain, as the clouds after the rain. 


Verſe 3. 


In the day when the keepers of the houſe ſhall | 
tremble, and the ſtrong men ſhall bow | 
themſelves, and the grinders ſhall ceaſe, 
becauſe they are few; and thoſe that look 
out of the windows be darkned. 


Hs ſufficiently before ſhewed us, 
what the infirmities of the mind are 
in this condition, he comes now to treat 
of thoſe of the body; wherein the body is 
molt aptly compared to a building, or an 
houſe going daily to decay, and that 
caunot be repaired. And this fimilitude 
of the body, whereby it is compared to 
an 
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an houſe, is moſt Scriptural. Devid faith, 
Thy ſtatutes have been my ſongs in the houſe 
of my pilgrimage. And Paul faith, If our 
earthl you of this Tabernacle were di ſ 
ſolved, we have a building of God, an houſe 
not made with hands, eternal in the Hea- 
VEens. o 

Now the decays of this houſe in old age 
are many; four of which, viz. thoſe in 
reſpe& of the keepers of the houſe, the 
ſtrong men, the grinders, and the lookers 
out of the windows, are mentioned in this 
Verſe, in the Explication of which I ſhall 
be the briefer ; becauſe what I underſtand 
by them all, in this Verſe, hath been for 
the ſubſtance of them, formerly treated of 
by others. And here the current of Inter- 
preters hath run much-what the ſame way, 
and left behind them leſs obſcurity in theſe 
words, which are indeed in themſelves the 
plaineſt that are contained in the whole Al- 


legory. 
The keepers of the houſe ſhall tremble. 


I could willingly conſent to thoſe, that 
by this expreſſion would have the ribs to 
be meant, were the predicate as applicable 
as the ſubject ; the Thorax doth moſt ſafe- 
ly keep, and excellently well defend the 
principal parts therein contained. And 
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Job ſpeaks of the fence of the bones, as of 
the ſinews: bos haſt fenced me with bones 
and with ſine wi, but how they ſhall be ſaid 
to tremble, is not to be made appear ; for- 
aſmuch as experience doth ſufficiently 
confirm, that they ſtand as fixed in old as 
in young, and more fixed tos. And 1n- 
deed their Articulation, both to the Ster- 
nan, and alſo (and eſpecially) to the Ver- 
tebræ of the back, is ſuch, that they ad- 
mit of very little and obſcure motion, but 
not at all of this trembling. And there- 
fore we muſt find out ſome other parts of 
the body which are the conſtituted keepers 
of the houſe ; And they certainly can be 
no other than the hands. Now the anato- 
mical hand contains not only the Carpas, 
metacarpw & phalanges digitorum, but the 
whole ſuperiour Arta; all thoſe higher 
parts of the limbs that are divided from the 
trunk of the body, and therefore it is well 
divided in brachium, cubitum, & extreman 
manum. And theſe are they which moſt 
properly are ſtiled the keepers or defen- 
ders of the houſe ; and that which makes 
it the moreunqueſtionable is, becauſe they 
anſwer ſo directly to the ſtrong men, as it 
follows in the next words. And theſe 
hands and arms do ſeveral wayes keep and 
defend the houſe. And there is nothing 

more 
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more frequent in Scripture than the ex- 
preſſing of defence by the power of the 
hands and arms; when Jacob bleſſed his 
Son Joſeph, he ſpake how he was defend- 
ed trom them that beſet him, and faith, 

His bow abode in ſtrength, the arms of his Gen. ag. 

hands were made ſtrong by the hands of the * 

mighty God of Facob. And as if there 

were no other way of expreſling preſerva- 

tion, defence, and deliverance, theſe mem- 

bers are almoſt alwayes mentioned, and 

moſt frequently attributed to God himſelf; 

They got not the Land into poſſeſſuon by their Plal.a4. 3 

own ſword, neither did their own arm ſve 

them ; but thy right hand, and thine arm, 

becauſe thou hadit a favour for them. And 

if there be any impotency in the hands and 

arms, a man is no longer able to defend 

himſelf; Job hath a moſt remarkable ex- 

preſſion to confirm this truth; If ever he 

uſed his defence and help to oppreſs the 

Fatherleſs, he wiſheth that now he might 

be left altogether helpleſs, and that his de- 

tenders might be taken from him, or ren- 

dred wholly unſerviceable to their ends; 

HI bave lift up my hand againſt the father- Job 30. 

leſs when I ſaw my help in the gate, then let 25. 

my arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, and my 

arm be broken from the bone. Belide this, 

they may be ſaid to keep the houſe, in = 
| they 
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they provide for it, gerting maintenance 
for the whole body, tor by working they 


get bread. Paul ſaith, Theſe hands have 


miniſired to my neceſſities. And as they 
do defend the houſe, and provide for it; 
ſo alſo they do offend whomſoever would 
hurt it; they do not only get, but protect, 
and alſo keep off the adverſary. And all 
this was done at once by the power of the 
hands of the Jews in their great neceſſity, 
when they were rebuilding the Temple, 
their hands were throughly filled, and em- 
ployed in a double defence; For they which 
builded on the wall, and they that bare bur- 
dent, with thoſe that laded, every one, with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, and 
with the other hand held a weapon. Now 
ſuch, through the wiſdom of God, is the 
dexterity of the hand, that it can employ a 
weapon to be a better defence to a man, 
than whatſoever is naturally allotted to any 
creature beſide. And that audacious Carper 
at the works of God (who complained that 
other Creatures had naturally a defence gi- 
ven, and man only left weaponleſs) was ſuf- 
ficiently ſilenced, when it was told him; 
Man had reaſon and hands, which together, 
can make a better defenſive or offenſive 
weapon for him, than all the horns, and 
hoots, the tusks, and talons, or whatſoever 


nature 
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nature hath more largely lent to other Crea- 
tures, can do for them. And if we throughl 

conſider the fabrick of theſe parts, accord- 
ing unto what Anatomy dothgive ſufficient 
light unto, we ſhall yet farther be convin- 
ced of the truth of this matter. If we 
conſider on the part of the bones, firſt the 
Scapula, and take notice that it is ſeated 
in the ſtrong part of the back, with free- 
dom of motion in its place, in which it is 
contained by the Clavicle, and with great 
advantage of moving the arm which wa 

ſoever it pleaſeth; that it is formed wit 

its Baſis, Angles, Ribs, Proceſſes, Cavi- 
ties, for the better ſeat of the muſcles, and 
command of them to their appointed Ser- 
vices; that it is articulated to the humerss 
per Arthrodiam, wherein the Cavity is im- 
proportionate to the head of the her, 
that the ſhoulder may —_ with greater 
facility and liberty admit of all manner of 
motion, which it could not poflibly have 
done, had this articulation been any firmer 
and cloſer in it ſelf, Now that this joynt 
may be kept from luxation, either from it 
ſelf, or from any thing might fall upon it, 
to which it was very liable by reaſon of 
what was before laid 3 It is ſufficiently de- 


fended by a very thick, and nervous liga- 
ment; and by the broad Tendons of four 
great 
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great Muſcles ; which do ſo ſtrictly com- 


-- - 


paſs about the joynt, that by its own mo- 
tion, though never ſo violent, it cannot be 
put out; and alſo by the Clavicle or ken- 
nel bone, which is ſo directly laid croſs 
over it, that it defends it from all external 
violence whatſoever. Again, if we con- 
fider the hameras, its Head, its Neck, its 
Pullyes, its Cavities, its Extuberances; 
If we conſider the Cubitzs, and the Ra- 
dins, and their divers articulation ; the 
one being per ginglymum, which gives 
flection and extenſion with ſtrength; the 
other per arthrodiam, which gives pronati- 


on and ſupination with eaſe. Laſtly, if we 


conſider the bones of the extream hand; 
and therein the eight bones of the Carpus, 
which are joyned to the Cubitut, and to 
the bones of the Metacarpus per arthrodi- 
am, among themſelves per harmoniam, if 
we conſider the four bones of the Meta- 
earpns, and their articulation tothe fingers 
per Enarthroſin, the fifteen bones of the 
fingers, and their articulation among 
themſelves, (for the firmer holding any 
thing in the hand,) per ginglymum. Now 
I cannot paſs the thumb in the general 
name of the fingers, without a particular 
and ſpecial taking notice of it ; foraſmuch 
as that aboye all the reſt both in its = 
an 
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| and alſo in its repute, may be ſaid to con- 
tribute chiefly to the keeping of the houſe ; 
for it is equivalent to all the fingers, and 
therefore in Latine is called, Pollex, 4 pol- 
lendo, being as it were an antagoniſt graſper 
| to the whole hand, and doth as much to- 
wards the firm holding and dextrous uſing 
of a weapon as all the hand : And there- 
fore it is that idle perſons, or eſſeminate 
men, or whoſoever are unfit for ſervice in 
| war, are called polletrunci; as who ſhould 
ſay, men that have not the uſe of their 
thumbs. And it was a Cuſtome among 
the Nations, for the Conquerours to cut off 
the thumbs of the Conquered, thereby 
| rendering them — and utterly un- 
| able for tuture employments either at Sea 
or Land. And Scriptural Story alſo ſeems 
to confirm this in Adonibezek, who ſaid, 
Threeſcore and ten Kings, having their 
thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered 
their meat under my table, as I have done; 
ſo God hath requited me. Thus far on the 
part of the bones. Again, if we conſider 
| on the = of the Muſcles 3; how they are 
variouſly ſhaped and formed according to 
their ſeveral uſes, how they are perforated 
— * neceſſity, how they are ſeated 
to the belt advantage, how they are to one 
another friends or antagoniſts, how they 
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are derived from one part, and inſerted 
into another, how much ſtrength and vi- 
gour they have, how by their hormetick 
power and contraction into their own bo- 
dies, they can readily perform whatſoever 
motion the Organ is capable of ; they can 
ſtir the limb inward, outward ; forward, 
backward; upward, downward; they can 
perform adduction, abdu@ion ; flexion, 
extenſion 3 pronation, ſupination, the To- 
nick motion, circumgiration; and all theſe 
with ſo great expedition and agility, that 
they are much ſooner done than ſaid, yea, 
as ſoon done as thought on; the actions of 
the Muſcles keeping pace, nay, many times 
out-ſtripping the volubility of the mind: 
If we yet further conſider them in their 
Tendons, and the variety of them, how 
they are cither (olid, plain, round, broad, 
long, ſhort, one, many; or of whatſoever 
form may render them moſt expeditious 
in their motions; how they are ſtrengthned 
by ſeveral Ligaments, eſpecially that an- 

nulary Ligament in the Wriſt. 
| 4 , if we conſider the wonderful 
things, wherein man difters from all other 
Creatures, and many others, which good 
Skill in the anatomy of theſe parts would 
eaſily furniſh a man with, all which would 
be too large here to inſert; It would en- 
force 
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force us to ſay, that theſe of all the parts of 
man do moſt properly defend him, and may 
juſtly be ſtiled, the keepers of the houſe. 
Now, that theſe may be ſaid to tremble, 
needs no words to make appear, foraſmuch 
as the experience of every old man doth 
ſufficiently confirm it. Which word doth 
comprehend within it ſelf all the weakneſ- 
fes, infirmities, inabilities of theſe parts 
in this condition : Whether they be out- 
ward, as ſtiffneſs, contraction, rugoſity; 
or inward, as aches, pains, numneſs, pal- 
fies, cramps, tremblings; yet notwith- 
ſtanding it hath, in a more eſpecial manner, 
relation to that grand — j that 
doth moſt certainly attend this condition; 
which is called, Tremor artuum, the con- 
tinual and unavoidable trembling of the 
hands and arms, Now, foraſmuch as the 
laſt Age of Man is eminently above all o- 
thers he paſſeth, the cold and the dry; it 
muſt needs incline him, and at laſt moſt 
certainly caſt him into this diſtemper. 
For theſe two qualities, and, for ought 
I underſtand, theſe alone, are the natural 
fathers of this trembling child. If we 
remember how going abroad in a bitter 
cold morning, how drinking a great deal 
of cold water, or ſwimming in the water; 
if we know how the uſe of Poppies, = 
ane, 
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bane, Opium, the cold fit of an Ague, 
and other cold things, will eaſily ſet us a 
ſhaking z if we conſider that long faſtings, 
great evacuations, eſpecially Venereal, 
which do moſt dry the Nerves, violent 


heat in Feavers, fluxing by the uſe of | 


Quickſilver, immoderate ſweatings in hot 
houſes, or elſchow , do caule the ſame di- 
ſtemper; we ſhall be induced chiefly to 
attribute this terrible ſymptome, to theſe 
two deadly enemies of a well tempered 
Conſtitution, coldne(s and dryneſs; which 
are ſo contrary to the inſtruments of vo- 
luntary motion, whole life and vigour con- 
fiſts in radical heat and moyſture; that 
they take off their ſtrength, and render 
them unable to perform their duties, ma- 
king them ſo weak, that even the weight 
of e member they are to move, is now 
their equal Antagoniſt z for they going 
about to move the member as they uſually 
had done, are reſiſted with equal force by 
the weight of that member, which cauſeth 
as it were a continual combate between the 
ſtrength of the mover,and the weight ofthe 
moved, ſo that the Limb is alwayes drawn 
one way by that, and another way by this, 
which cauſeth a perpetual trembling of the 
keepers of the houſe 3 which is reckoned 
here as the firſt, and indeed is one of = 
mo 
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moſt remarkableſymptomes upon the body 
of man in this decrepite ſtate, 


The ſtrong men ſhall bow themſelves. 


Having before treated of the infirmities 
of the ſuperiour Limbs, he comes now to 
thoſe of the inferiour; the keepers of the 
houſe being the hands, the ſtrong men can 
be no other than the feet; now as the hand 
was divided before, ſo alſo is the anatomi- 
cal foot, containing not only tar ſum, met a+ 
tarſum, and phalanges digitorum, but alſo 

emur, tibiam, and extremum pedem; and 


as before I ſhewed, the beginning of the 


hand was to be accounted from the Scapula, 


ſo here I muſt alſo tell you, that the be- 


ginging of the foot is from the 0s 7/inne. 


And thofe Muſcles which are inſerted into 
the thigh, and have their uſe for the mo- 


| tion thereof; notwithftanding their origi- 


nation may be either from the back, (in- 
wardly as the chief flector the Pſom, or 
outwardly as the firſt extendor, Glontew# 
major, ) or from the Or Iliun, (as moſt 
other movers of the thigh have,) ought 
all to be accounted itito the number of the 
ſtrong men. And if we well conſider the 
true Nature of progreſſive motion, and 
firm ſtation on the ground, we ſhall ſoon 
conclude, that the inſtruments of them 

F both 
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both (which are none other than thoſe we | 
are treating of) are the beſt demonſtrators 
of humane (ſtrength, and may more aptly 
than any other parts of the body be called 
the ſtrong men. And this we may alſo | 
have confirmed in the Holy Writings of | 
Ood ; the ſtrength of the legs, as the in- 
ſtruments of motion, ſeem to be expreſſed 

Pſal.147- by the Prophet, when he ſaith, He delight- 
Ig eth not in the ſtrength of the horſe, he ta- 
keth not pleaſure in the legs of a man; their | 
ſtrength, as they are the inſtruments of 
firm ſtation, is excellently expreſſed by 
the Spouſe, when ſhe ſaith concerning her 
Cant. 3. Beloved; His legs are as pillars of marble. 
1s And as they are the luſtruments of both, 
you have them notified in the Story of Pe- 
ais3- ters curing the lame man; wherein (as if 
the uſe of legs (both for ſtanding aud 
walking) and ſtrength were Convertible 
terms, ſignifying the ſame thing 3) we have 
his cure once expteſſed by theſe words; 
* „e. Tomediately his feet and his ancle bones re- 
ceived ſtrength, and he leaping up, ſtood 
and walked; and preſently atter only by 
ver. 156, the word ſtrength; His name, through faith 
in his name, hath made this man ſtrong. | 
ſhall give but one inſtance more, and that 
molt remarkable, having in it the great 
wiſdom of God to expreſs this thing; — 
chat 
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| | that is the touch of the hollow of Jacobs 5... 
thigh; when God would intimate to Ja- 23. 
| cob, his own weakneſs, and his inability 
to wreſtle, and to prevail with God and 
Man by his own ſtrength ;. he {mites him 
in the thigh. Thus he dealt alſo with 
Paul, who le(t he ſhould be puffed up with 2 Ct. 1% 
his Viſions and Revelations of the Lord, 
( having been taken up to the third hea- 

ven, and ſo much ſpiritualized, that it was 
| hard to ſay, whether he was in the body, 
or out of the body,) he had ſuch a direct 
contrary infirmity laid upon him, that it 
might ſufficiently take off all other men, 
from admiring him, and himſelt, from be- 
ing lifted up bey ond what he ought to be; 
Leſt any man ſhould think of me above what 
be ſeeth me to be, and that he heareth of me, 
and leſt I ſhould be exalted above mea ſure 
through the abundance of revelation, there 
was given to me a thorn in the fleſh, the meſ- 
ſenger of Satan to buffet me, leſt I ſhould be 
exalted above meſure; all occaſions of glo- 
rying in-his ſpirituality, was abundantly 
taken away, when he had a continual me- 
mento of his carnal weakneſs, a thorn in 
the fleſh. . And thus alſo may Jacob, and 
at all Jacobs children, for ever, be taken off 
at from boaſting in their owa ſtrength from 
nd his prevailing with God and Man; ſince 
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ever after he bare that moſt certain ſym- 
ptome of humane weakneſs, halting on his 
thigh, for when this part is once rendred un- 
ſerviceable, there can be no more ſtrength 
to contend, - 

And the perfect conqueſt that Sampſon 
got over the Philiſtines, whereby oy 
were unable any more to reſiſt, is expreſ- 
ſed, He ſmote them hip and thigh. Beſide, 
the Counſel which is given to Foſbuab is 


worth our obſerving to this purpoſe, - 
whereby he is taught to make the horſes of 
the many Kings he ſhould ſuddenly ſubdue, 


for-ever more unſerviceable, and yet to 
ſave their lives; Thou ſhalt howgh their 
—— and burn their Chariots with fire. 
Whereby we may underſtand, that if the 
back ſinew of an horſe hind leg (wherein 
the great ſtrength of theſe parts lyeth) be 
cat in ſunder, he is made altogether as un- 
fit for ſervice in the war, as the Chariots 
that are burnt. I might further yet con- 
firm this truth by an Anatomical Enarra- 
tion of the ſeveral compounding parts of 
theſe limbs, but foraſmuch as I did that be- 
fore, in the treating of the ſuperiour 
Arts, I may the better omit it here; be- 
cauſe there is a very great ſimilitude be- 
rween theſe parts and thoſe ſpoken of be- 
tote; and what was there ſaid of them, as 


unto 
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unto the parts, and alſo unto the diſcaſee, 


may for the moſt part be tranſlated hither, . 


and ſaid of theſe. And it is the principal 
argument that induceth me to believe that 
we are in the right in our Iaterpretation of 
theſe two ſymptomes, becauſe of the like- 
neſs of the paxts we are ſpeaking of, and 
alſo of the 'terms to expreſs them. It is 
well known to all thoſe that take delight 
to ſearch into the wonders of God in the 
frame of mans body, that the Shoulders, 
Arms, and Hands; and the Thighs, Legs, 
and Feet are very much alike; fo alſo are 
theſe two expreſſions, the keepers f the 
houſe, and the ſtrong men, The diſeaſes 
alſo of theſe parts in Age are much-what 
the ſame, and fo alſo are the words that 
here expreſs them. For although we tran- 
ſlate the latter word, Shall bow themſelves; 
yet the Vulgar Latine tranſlate it, Nuta- 
bunt, ſhall nod or ſhake ;, and doubtleſs, the 
original words are of very near ſignthcati- 
on, ſo that the Syriac Tranſlation, and the 
Chaldee Paraphraſe upon theſe words differ 
very little or nothing at all, but tranſlate 
them both to trembling or ſhaking. How- 
ever give me leave to take notice briefly 
of one or two things wherein theſe mem- 
bers differ from thoſe before ſpoken of, and 
wherein their ſtrength and uſe is principal- 
ly made appear. F 3 The 
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The bone of the thigh, is of all other 
bones of the body the biggeſt and the 
longeſt; and is called in Latine, Femur, à 


ferendo, becauſe as a ſtrong man it doth 


ſuſtain and bear the whole weight of the 
body. It hath in the head of it three emi- 
nent proceſſes z The firſt is the great and 
the round head, which is inſerted jato the 
large Cavity of the Hip, per Enarthroſen, 
which admits of all manner of motion, 


and there is detained by a double Liga- | 


ment; the firſt is common. broad, thick, 
membranous, that doth ſtrongly compals 
the joyat about, and the other is a round, 
and Cartilagineous Ligament, which pro- 
ceedeth out of the very head of the Fe- 


| 


— 


mur, and being inſerted — into the 
r 


Cavity of the Os Iſchii, doth firmly hold 


this bone in its place, that it cannot be | 
moved. The other two proceſſes are cal- 


led, the Trochanters, the leſſer, and the 
greater; whereby the Tendons of the 
Muſcles moving the thigh, are more con- 
veniently ſeated, that they may the better 
wheel about that Limb to whatſoever po- 


ſition they pleaſe. It hath moreover at 


the upper end a more ſlender part, which 
is called the neck of the Femur, which is 
ſo framed for the more convenient lodging 
of the Muſcles, and paſſing of the Vellels, 
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(viz. the Arteries, Veins, Nerves,) for 
the'uſe and benefit of the — parts. 
Its ſorm alſo is moſt remarkable, in that 
it is on the external or forepart, gibbous or 
bunching outward ; on the internal or hind 
part, ſimous or bending inwards, which 
frame doth wonderfully conduce to the 
convemency of fitting, to the firmneſs 
of ſtanding, and tothe dexterity of walk- 
ing. 

Laſtly, It is articulated to the 77bza, per 
laxum ging — which adds very much 
to the expedition in motion, and is of ſych 
a frame, that on the back part it leaves a 
moſt convenient hollow place, which we 
call Poples, the ham, for the paſſing down 
of the Veſſels; and on the fore part it is 
wonderfully defended by the Patella, or 
knee-pan, as by a ſhield, the form, and 
name of which, this bone doth continually 
bear. And it is ſo much the more to be 
obſerved, in that no ſuch bone is in the 
ſuperiour Arts, nor in the whole body 
beſides; for it is articulated to no bone at 
all, bat is kept inits place by a double Li- 
gament, the one inward, which is that 
round, bloody Ligament, which firmly 
annexeth it to the thigh 5 the other out- 
ward, which is the Conjunction of the 
Tendons of the four Muſcles which extend 
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the tibia, which together make a broad 
Ligament that doth encompaſs the whole 
knee, and ſtrongly bind it in its place; 
wherein it exceedingly conduceth to the | 
defending of the joynt, over which it is 
placed. For that Articulation being looſe | 
init ſelf (as was before ſaid) would be very | 
apt to luxation in ſudden and great flexures | 
of the knee, or in going don ſteep places | 
were it not by this ſhield bone abundantly 
ſtrengthned,and ſufficiently defended from 
all thoſe inconveniences. 

Moreover, the Conjunction of the Fi- 
Jula, being otherwiſe than that of the 
Radius, which anſwereth it in the arm; is 
well worth our obſervation to our preſent 
purpoſe ; the Radins of the arm is Arti- 
culated (as you have heard before) per 
Artbrodiam to the Humer, which renders 
it more expeditious as to ſeveral motions, 
and therefore more properly a keeper of 
the houſe ; but the Fibula is not at all Ar- 
ticulated to the Femur, but is affixed to the | 
external part of the 77bia, and doth ſtand 
as 1t were an ynderprop to that, whereby 
they may joyntly with greater ſtrength 
ſupport the whole body, and be the more 
jultly called, the ſtrong mer. There is yet 
one obſervation more from the Anatomy 


of theſe parts, that doth with great delight 


and 
* 1 


| , and content demonſtrate, that thoſe are | 
; the keepers of the houſe, and theſe the 
ſtrong men, and that is from the variety 
| of their flexures; the hand in all its ſeyeral 
joynts, is bended one and the ſame way; 
| theſhoulder is bended inward, or forward, 
and extended outward or backward; ſo 
3 | alſo is the Arm, the Hand, the Fingers, 
| and this is forthe better apprehendiog and 
7 comprehending any thing, and uſing any 
1 | defence; and therefore > are the keep- 
| ers of the houſe : The foot is bended in 
its ſeveral joynts, ſeveral wayes; one, one 
Wey 3 and another, another; the thigh is 
bended forward, the leg 1s bended back- 
ward ; and again, the foot is bended for- 
ward, and the toes are bended backward ; 
and this is for the greater conveniency of 
going, and for the firmer ſtanding, and 
therefore theſe are the ſtrong men. 

We might yet further and principally 
confirm this thing, by the ſeveral forms 
| and uſes of the Muſcles of theſe parts; for 

it is not ſo much great bones, nor great 
veins, nor a great deal of blood or fat, that 
makes a man (ſtrong; but great, and ſtrong, 
and eminent Muſcles, they are the true in- 
dicators of ſtrength. Now thele parts of 
the body have bigger, ſtronger, and more 
| Faiſed Muſcles than any beſide; and by 
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how much the w_ the Tendons of the 
— — ns 0 
ter Im perform their 
Offices, and ſo — the more declare the 
ſtrength of a man; and therefore we have 
an ordinary obſervation, and a probable 
one, to judge of a mans ſtrength, or weak- 
neſs, by the elevation or depreſſion of the 
Calves of his legs. I might alſo add many | 
more obſervations of the like kind ; bur I 
defiſt, foraſmuch as a Anatomiſt can 
furniſh himſelf with hs and he that is 
none at all, can ſcarce underſtand theſe, 
when he is told. 

And becauſe the great ſtrength of a man 
lyeth in theſe parts, therefore in his infirm 
and weak condition theſe parts muſt be 
more eminently feeble. 

A Child before ſtrength comes on, 
and an old man after his ſtrength is depart- 
ed, muſt have but little uſe of theſe mem- 
bers. As it was ſaid of Aſa, In the time | 
of his age, he was diſeaſed in his feet ; (© 
may it be ſaid of all who ſhall live to that 
time, Now, foraſmach as what was ſaid | 
before of the infirmities of the Hands, 
— alſo be ſaid of thoſe of the feet, I 
ſhall chiefly refer you thither : However, 
becauſe the word is here ſomew hat diffe- 
rently tranſlated in our Language, and we 


have 
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have no reaſon to complain, foraſmnuch as 
it doth primarily ſo ſigni ie; ſo that ſotue 
have tranſlated it, Pervertentar, others, 
Curvabumtur, and the Septugint, Jae 
I judge there is one grand ſymptome of 
age that in this place, and upon theſe parts 


is principally aimed; at; and that is rhe per- 


verſion, crookedneſs, abbreviation, and 

alteration of the poſition, of the feveral 

joynts of theſe parts; and their inability 

of being reduced to a firm, ſtraighit, and to- 
nick poſture, wherein the ſttength of a 
man doth wholly confilt. And it is won- 
derful well worth our obſervation, that if a 
man at his beſt and ſtrongeſt eſtate ſhould 
be kept in that bending poſture, whichage 
neceſſarily binds every man unto ; he, in 
that condition, were ſcarce able to go, or 
ſtand, without the help of a ſtaff; and the 
reaſon of it ts plain, becauſe the Centre or 
gravity is not equally poyſed upon the baſes 
of the feet 3 but hangeth as a weight be- 
hind, and therefore had need of another 
Fulciment, upon which it might the more 
firmly reſt. And therefore it is ſaid of old 
men, Membra levant baculis; when theſe 
membersare perverted in their joynts, and 
the tone of the Muſcles is fo much relax- 
ed, that they are unable to bring them to 
ſtraightneſs again, there is great need of the 
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ſapport of a ſtaff ; for without it, there is 
an utter inability of going ſteadily, and 
ſtanding ſtrongly, which is the principal | 
ſymptome intimated by the ſtrong mens 

bowing themſelves. + 


The Grinders ceaſe becauſe they are few. 


That there may in mans body be other 
grinding than —— or chewing the 
meat in the mouth; and other grinders, 
than the jaws and teeth, the enſuing Di ſ- 
cour ſe; and that there can be no other in 
this place intended, #his preſent Diſcowſe, 
I hope, will make appear. Grinding all 
men know to be performed by two hard 
bodies, the one immoveable, upon which 
the grinding is made; the other moveable, 
which by ſtrong Compreſſion againſt the 
former, and by its motion, makes the 
grinding; fo that to it, there is neceſſary 
both theſe, viz. the firm ſtander, and the | 
ſtrong mover; the upper, and the nether 
milſtone; as we have them often menti- 
oned in Scripture z now anſwerable unto 
theſe in the mill, there are for that grind- 
ing which is performed in the mouth, two 
jaw bones, which are called the upper and 
nether AMandible. The upper Mandible, 

1s compounded of eleven ſeveral bones, 
which among themſelves, and to thoſe ad- 
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jacent are joyned either per ſuturam, or 
harmoniam, which admit of no motion at 
all, and therefore this ſtands firmly in its 
place, and is that immoveable milſtone up- 
on which the grinding is made; the nether 
Mandible is one ſingle, hard, and ſtrong 
bone, whoſe Articulation is very looſe, for 
the greater liberty of motion; and it hath 
two or three pair of Muſcles, eſpecially 
the Temporal, which ſtrongly bring it up- 
ward, for the cloſer acting againſt the 


other Mandible, and one wonderful pair of 


Muſcles, called, the Maſſeters, and are de- 
rived from a double original, and beyond 
all others of the body whatſoever, have 
their ſeveral Fibres ſo croſſing and inter- 
woven one with another, that they are ſe- 
verally inſerted into this lower Mandible, 
and ſo are able to move it upward ;z to the 
right, tothe left; forward, backward, and 
conſequently round about, and fo per- 
forming that action which we call Maſtica- 
tion or chewing, and therefore this is that 
— moveable milſtone which makes the 
nding. 

.Now out of both theſe, equally pro- 
ceed in the ſeaſon of them a certain num- 
ber of ſmall bones which we call the 
Teeth 3 which howſoever they may be 
numbred among the bones; yet they have 
one 
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one or two eſpecial properties which are 
campetible to no other bones of the body, 
(at leaſt in that meaſure,) whereby they 
are principally adapted for the grinding. | 
The firſt is, they are naked, they have 
no covering or skin upon them, no not ſo | 
much as that common Membrane, called, 
the Perioſteorn, which doth encompals all 
the bones of the body beſide ; and that is 
becauſe they might the better attinge one 
anothers bodies, and in their attrition | 
oneagainſt another they might feel no pain; | 
but I muſt needs here take notice that the 
words of Job ſeem to be againſt me, where 
he ſaith, I have eſcaped with the Ain of my 
teeth; This is eaſily anſwered, if we con- 
ſider the two parts of the Teeth, viz. the 
Baſis, and the Radix ; that, is the part | 
which emineatly appears white above the 
Gums ; this, is that part which is within 
the Gums, and ſtands fixed in the Mandi- 
bles : Now by Jobs skin or covering of 
his teeth, it is apparent he meant the gums 
which cover the roots of the teeth ; his 
fores, and his boyls were ſo great.and ter- 
rible upon bim, from the ſole of his foot 
to his Crown, that there was no part of 


the skin of his body to be ſeen, but only 


about his teeth, which in all ſuch Cutaneous 
diſeaſes doth for the molt part wholly - 
T 


ſcape. 
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re Fhe ſecond is, — have the veſſels 

y, Which convey life and ſenſe unto them, 
contained only in the inward parts, that the 

| outward parts may be freer aud better to 

| 


ind. 

The third is, that they are growing or en- 
, | creaſing ſo long as man lives, ſo that what 
Ill is worn away of them by their continual 


is attrition and manducation , is daily re- 
e paired, otherwiſe they would grow ſhorter 
mn | and ſmoother, and not be ſo able to per- 
n; | form their work; and this is a wonderful 
e piece of the wiſdom of God in Nature, 
re which Art cannot poſſibly reach unto 
T] and therefore becauſe they cannot make 
n- their mills grow, as they daily decay by 
de grinding; they are fain to ſupply that 
rt want, by often pecking their milſtones, 
he and at length changing them; and by thoſe 
in means, as it were, renew their teeth, with- 
li- out which they were able to do nothing 
of | at all, 

Ns The laſt] ſhall mention is, that the teeth, 


1s of all the bones of the body are the har- 
r- deſt, and will ſuffer the leaſt from any 
ot other bodies whatſoever, and therefore are 
of the fitter for ſuch a work as this. A mil- 
ly ſtone is of all other ſtones ſuppoſed to be 
us the hardeſt, and therefore fob when he 
e- had expreſſed the hardneſs of the heart of 
he the 
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the Leviathan by a ſtone ; as if he had'not 
ſaid enough, he farther adds one degree 
more, yea, faith he, As hard 4s 4 piece of 
the nether milſtone. Theſe ſhort obſerva- 
tions may ſuffice to teach us in the general, 
that the teeth alſo may be called the grin- 
ders. If we yet more — confi- 
der them, and how they may be divided: 
we (hall have a farther light into this mat- 
ter. The teeth are of three kinds, either 
Inciſores, Canini, or Molares : The firſt | 
are the broad fore-teeth ; the ſecond are 
the next round teeth; which are uſually 
called the eye-teeth; the laſt are the great 
double and hindermoſt teeth ; the firſt, 
bite or cut the food; the ſecond, break or 
bruiſe the food; the laſt, chew or grind 
the food. And this diſtinction alſo may 
be found in Scripture, the firſt are alluded 


N to, where it is ſaid, The Prophets bite with 
Mich. 38. heir teeth. The ſecond, where it is ſaid, 
Joel 2. 6. He hath the check teeth of a Lion And 
Prov, 30, both theſe, where it is ſaid, There is 4 ge- 
14 verat ion whoſe teeth are as ſwordi, and their 

: jaw teeth as knives. The laſt is alluded to, 
* where it is ſaid, While the fleſh war yet be- 

tween their teeth, ere it was chewed, the 

wrath of the Lord was kindled againſt the 

people. They had bit the flelh ot the 

Quails, and had paſted it from the w_ 
tcet 


* 
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the moſt; and being more ſtrongly rooted, 
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teeth, to the laſt, which are the grin- 
ders, and there it ſtuck till they died. And 
thus at length we are fallen upon the true, 
proper, and ſtrict inſtruments of grinding; 
we have hitherto been ſhewing the whole 
frame of the mill, and how ſeveral parts 
do wonderfully contribute towards this 
work, and now we are come to thoſe parts, 
wherein the cloſe pinch of grinding heth, 
and that is in the great, broad, and hinder- 
moſt teeth, which from the day of the 
writing of this Allegory, to this preſent 
time; have ever among Anatomilts retain- 
ed the name of grinders. 

And that not without exceeding good 
reaſon, for the form and figure of theſe, 
above the reſt doth abundantly ſhe that 
— are the fitteſt of them all for this 

ork; for theſe are bigger, larger, broader 
every wayzeſpecially at the top, where their 
form is much-· what like to that of a mill, 


| where allo they have eminent aſperities, 


and protuberances, exactly anſwerable to 
the roughueſs of the Milſtones; by which 
the grinding is far more eaſily and perfectly 


performed; beſide, theſe are more firmly 


aclavated, and iafixed into the jaw- bones, 
by treble, or quadruble rootsz whereas 
all the reſt are but by ſingle, or double at 


they 
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they ate the fitter for more eminent ſer- 


vices; Laſtly, and chiefly, the experience 
of every man doth ſufficiently confirm 
that this is the proper uſe of theſe teeth; 
auff that the more ſolid food which needs 
greater manducation, cannot be ſufficient- 
ly comminuated for chyle, or ground low 
enough for the ſtomach, until theſe teeth 
have done this work uponit. And thus it 
is plain, that the jaws, and teeth, and emi- 
nently theſe laſt mentioned, are appoſitel 

and elegantly called the grinders ; whic 

how much ſervice they do to man while 


viable, and how much detriment and loſs 


they bring upon him when they ceaſe from 
their uſe, is well known to all men. 
Strong meat belongeth to men of full age, 
faith the Author to the Hebrews. It be- 
longs to them, and only to them becauſe 
they alone have, as I may fo ſay, their 
mill in tune, their moſfith full. of ſtrong 
teeth, and ſet directly one againſt another, 
whereby they may bring the ſtrongeſt meat 
into a meet conſiſtence, and a due prepa- 
ration for eaſy digeſtion in the ſtomach. 
Put it may here be ſaid, there are _ 
Creatures that ate not thus ſtrongly armed, 
and have not ſo many teeth, nor thoſe 
they have ſo well ſet, as your poſition 
ſuppoſeth they ſhonld be, for the due 

preparation 
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preparation of the meat; And theſe are 


the Sheep, the Goat, the Cow, the Deer, 


and all other Creatures that have teeth 
only on the lower Jaw, and none at all on 
the upper. Theſe have no antagoniſt grin- 
ders, nor contra · acting milſtones, and yet 
theſe Creatures in their full age, cat as 
folid food, and as hard of digeſtion, and 
withal, do as well with it, as they that 
are better provided in this reſpect; to this 
I muſt —_—_ anſwer, it is very true, ſo that 
from hence we may take occaſion to admire 
the wiſdom of God in the various forma- 
tion of ſeveral Creatures, tending not- 
withſtanding tothe uſe and benefit of them 
all. However this in theſe Creatures is a 
want and muſt have ſtood for a want, had 
they not been abundantly ſupplied in an- 
other kind. For all thoſe Creatures that 
are thus deficient in their teeth, and only 
thoſe; are they which chew the Cud, 
Which is a reaſſuming the food into the 
mouth, and a grinding of it afreſh the ſe- 
cond time, ſo that they are fain to do that 
at twice, and to be three or four times as 
long about it, as thoſe creatures whoſe grin- 
ders are better placed; neither would this 
ſuffice alone, forif they ſhould be chewing 
their meat all the day long with the teeth 
that they have, it would nevet be fuffici- 
G 2 ently 
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ently prepared for nouriſhment, were there 


not yet a farther preparation in their bodies 


for that purpoſe ; and that is, that thoſe 
Creatures, and only thoſe, have a peculiar 
veſſel in their bodies afligned for this work, 
and that is that which Anatomiſts call, 
Omaſum, and our Butchers, the Read; 
wherein the meat muſt be macerated for a 
certain ſeaſon, and by the fermentum there- 
in contained, brought to ſuch a Confi- 
ſtence, that afterwards by a little chewi 

in the mouth again, it may be committ 

to theſtomach with the ſame hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs, that in other Crcatures that are 


toothed on both ſides, it is committed at 
the firſt: Now, man being in the number 
of theſe laſt mentioned, muſt for the due 
preparation of all ſtrong food, truſt alone 
to his grinders; fo that the time of ablacta- 
tion of the child, and of alteration of the 
diet of the old man, is moſt certainly indi- 
cated by the beginning and ceaſing of the 
uſe of - Teeth; milk is fit for babes, be- 
fore their teeth come; and old men when 
their teeth decay, are again become ſuch as 
have need of milk, and not of ſtrong meat. 

Now by the ceaſing of the teeth we 
muſt underſtand, all thoſe infirmities that 
are incident to them by reaſon of age, whe- 
ther looſeneſs, hollowneſs, rottenneſs, 


— 


brokenneſs, | 
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brokenneſz, blackneſß, foulneſs, ſtench, 


worm eatenneſs, excreſcency, or whatſo- 
ever elſe may be any impediment to them 


in their uſe. But the chiet ſymptome here 


intended is, the falling out, and conſequent- 
ly, the paucity of the teeth; which is ga- 
thered from the reaſon here annexed, Be- 
cauſe they are few ; which is very well tranſ- 
lated in our Language, following the Vul- 
gar Latine ; Otioſe erunt molentes in minu- 
to numero. For although the Original word 
do primarily ſiguiſie no more than becauſe 


they are diminiſhed, yet it mult of neceſſi - 


ty be underſtood in reſpect of their num- 
ber ; for otherwiſe they are not diminiſhed, 
but do grow ſo long as they remain in the 
head, even to the extremity of old age. 
But as age comes on, the natural moyſture 
at the root of the teethis conſumed, and a 
preternatural isdiſtilled thither in its room, 
which doth by degrees relax them 1n their 
ſockets, and at length quite expel them : 
And when ſome of them are thruſt out, 
and but a few left in, it is eaſie to conceive 
from what hath been ſaid, how the chew- 
ing in the mouth ceaſeth; yea, it ceaſeth 
more, when the teeth are few, thau when 
they are none at all. For then the Gums 
might act one againſt another, and, foraſ- 
much as they grow harder in old age, might 
G 
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do ſomething weakly towards the chewi 
of the meat z but when they are few, they 
hinder thoſe from working in the leaſt, and 
having no antagoniſts ( were they firm in 
the head which they are not) are not able 
to work themſelyes, and ſo the whole 
grinding ceaſeth ; which 1s a very great and | 
moſt certain ſymptom of this ſtate of weak- 
neſs, and yet is neglected by our great Ma- 

Na die. ſter of natural knowledge in this kind, in 

: his beſt enumeration of the diſeaſes of age. | 


86 


And thoſe that look out of the windows be 
darkned. | | 


That by this clear expreſſion the eyes 
and the infirmities of them in old age, Is 
intimated unto us, was never yet, and I 
perſwade my ſelf never will be, in the leaſt 
meaſure doubted or queſtioned. 

Foraſmuch as they are the only true, and 
proper Organs of ſeeing; however, it 
will be well worth our labour to conſider, 
how the eyes may be called, the lookers 
out of the windows. One may be ſaid to 
look out of a window in a double ſenſe, 
either when he looks through the glaſs of 
the window, and through the pellucidit 
of that moſt refined body , diſcernet 
thoſe things which are without 3 or when 
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he looks through the open Caſement, or 
through ſome open hole of the window, 


wherein there is nothing at all interpoſet hi 


between him and the object. Now ia both 
theſe ſenſes may our interpretation well be 
made. For the Explication of it in the 
firſt ſenſe,- we muſt take notice of all thoſe 
tranſparent parts, through which the vi- 
ſible ſpecies muſt of neceſlity paſs before 
viſion can be perfected: For as a man 
could ſee nothing through a window, were 
it not made of olaſs, or of ſome body alike 
diaphanous : So neither could he perceive 
any thing with his eye, were not the parts 
thereof, through which paſſage is made, of 
the very ſame nature. Now, the parts 
of the eye, through whoſe bodies the vi- 
ſible ſpecies muſt paſs that they may be 
diſcerned, are either the hymours, or the 


* Tunicles; The Humonrs are three, the wa- 


try, the — and the glaſſie hu- 
mour, ſo called by Anatomiſts; and you 
may perceive by their names that the ſub- 
ſtance of them all is diaphanous; all 
which, howſoever they wonderfully differ 
among themſelves, and ſeveral ways con- 
tribute to the uſe and benefit of the eye, 
and conſequently are made varioully in- 
ſtrumental unto. viſion, yet they all agree 
in this one thing, that they are tranſparent ; 

4 and 
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and that they muſt of neceſſity do, foraſ- 
much as into their bodies, and through 
their bodies, muſt the viſible ſpecies pals, 
before they can perfectly be diſcerned | by 
any man, And if one opacous, or dark- 
ſome body interpoſeth, they can go no 
further, but there they muſt determine their 
courſe, 

The Tunicles or Coats, through which 
the ſight is made, are only two, for al- 
though there are other Tunicles of the 
eye, which conduce wonderfully to the 
ſight, (as you ſhall. hear beneath, ) yet 
thoſe through which the ſpecies paſs, are 
only the Tunica Aranca, and the Cornea. 
The firſt is ſo called from the ſimilitude of 
a Spiders Web, becauſe it is moſt fine and 
ſubtile, and being derived from the Brain 
and Optick Nerve, it becomes a moſt te- 
nuous veftment for the humours; and is 
ſo pellucid, and tranſparent, that among 
the Learned it bears the name of Specu- 
lum. The other is called, Sclerotica, or 
Cornea; and that is, that hard and horny 
Membrane, which being derived from the 
dura mater, encompaſicth the whole body 
of the eye, without any perforation; and 
on the back part, behind the ſight of the 
eye, is more obſcure and dark; but on 


the forepart, is far more plain, polite, and 
| | diaphanous, 
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diapanous, that the ſpecies may paſs 
through its body moſt pure and unaltered. 
And now I am come to that part of the 
eye, that doth moſt aptly reſemble the 
glaſs of the window, by reaſon of which 
a man may be truly ſaid to look through a 


window, and an old man, t ſee #hrowgh 2 1 


glaſe darkly, without the uſe of Spectacles, 
which ſome would fain have here to be un- 
derſtood; of whoſe opinion I cannot per- 
ſwade my ſelf to be, becauſe it is uncer- 
tain to me, Whether thoſe helps of nature 
were then, and there, in uſe: And moſt 
certain it is, that they are without the 
compaſs of the Allegory, and are not part 
of that houſe or body of man, whoſe de- 


cay is here ſo lively repreſented. Beſide, 


this Tunicle hath the ſame uſe to man, in 
his perfect ſtate, that Spectacles have in 
his imperfect. And this be confident of, 
that there is nothing that Art hath found 
out to help man in his decaies, that hath 
not its footſteps firſt in Nature, and is not 
an imitation of thoſe things in man, that 
were moſt compleatly in him in his perfe- 
ction. And here I muſt of neceſſity go 
one ſtep farther, than our common Ocu- 
liſtsz who aſcribe to this part but a low 
and a mean Office, which is only to keep 


the humours in their place, or at the beſt, 
to 
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to defend the inward parts from externa 
injuries ; but without all ion, it hath 
this farther, and more noble uſe, viz. ſo 
to diſpoſe and order the viſible ſpecies, that 
they may in the moſt convenient manner, 
make their impreſſion upon the proper Or- 
gan of and this their Craſſitude or 
thickneſs, together with their Convexity 
or bending outward,doth ſufficiently make 
appear. I here all alongretain the term of 

| the Ancients, viz. viſible ſpecies, as be- | 
= ing moſt known, and that by-which I may 
| be better underſtood among moſt, to 
whom this Paraphraſe may come, though 
it be not ſo proper, and the Conceptions 
which they had about them, are not to be 
admitted; for there is no new Entity, either 
material, or immaterial, caſt off from the 
object, diſtinct from it, and from the light, 
which is the cauſe of viſion in the eye; by 
the viſible ſpecies therefore, I mean no 
more,than the ſeveral beams of light being 
ſo reflected from the object, as that they | 
"n become fully fraught with the repreſentati- 
i on of ir, (not only in reſpect of the proper 
object of fight, which we call colour, but 
of theſe common ones alſo, which we call 
ſituation, figure, diſtance, bigneſs, and the 
like,) and have a compleat power of im- 


preſling the ſame upon the Retina, which 
is 
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is the ſtrict and Organ of ſight, and 
is nothing elſe thanthe dilation of the Op- 
tick Nerve all about the bottom of the 
eye. For the better underftanding of all 
which, we muſt know that the ſpecies paſs 
along the medium in a Pyramidical figure, 
and as they are caſt off from one point of 
the Soperſicies of the object in a Cone, ſo 
they muſt be reduced again in the ſame Co- 
nical figure upon one and the ſame point of 
the Organ; which reduction is performed 
by that collection, refraftion, and direQi- 
on, which hapneth to them in thoſe ſeve- 
ral pellucid bodies through which they 
paſs, and primarily (while theeye remains 
in its vigour) inthe Tunica Cornea; but as 
age enfeebleth the eye, the form and fi- 
re of it becomes more plane and depreſ- 
ed than it was before; and the Cryſtalline 
humour, which had a power of reducing it 
ſelf, and conſequently the whole body of 
the eye, to a more oblong and Convex 
ſhape, becomes dry, and altogether unable 
for ſuch an end; ſo that now the Species 
caſt off from the object at a convenient di- 
ſtance, cannot be brought to a Cone ppon 
the Organ, which muſt needs breed a con- 
fuſion in the fight: To avoid which confu- 
ſion, old men hold the object that they 


ch Jook upon at a greater diſtance from the 
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F becauſe ſo, the preſent Conſtitution 
the eye can better regulate the Species; 
and thus alſo Spectacles are placed beſote 
the eye to collect, refract, and guide the 
Species, that they may point together 
upon the Retina; which by how much the 
thicker, and more Convex they are, by ſo 
much the more powertully do they do this 
work: And therefore as age encreaſeth, 
and the form of the Cryſtalline humour, 
and of the whole eye is more depreſſed, 
ſo much the thicker, or ſo much the more 
Convex, or both, muſt the Spectacles be 
made, that _ may be anſwerable to 
the age. And this done only in imitation 
of that, which is far more perfectly done 
while man abides in ſtrength, by the 
hard Membrane we are now treating | 
of; and this is the firſt ſenſe in which the 
eyes may be called the lookers out of the 
windows. 

The other is, that whereby. they may | 
be ſaid to look through the holes of the win- | 
dow, whea there is an open paſlage, and 
nothing at all- interpoſeth between them 
and the object. And this indeed is the 
moſt proper reading of the words. MII 
ſignifieth in foraminibus, or as the Vulgar 
Latine, per foramina; and the Seventy, 
& rai; dai. Now there are ſeveral waics, 

where- 


ER 
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whereby the eye may be ſaid to look in, or 
through the holes. | 

The firſt is, in reſpect of their ſeat, or 
the form of that place, in which they are 
fixed in the head. And if we ſhould - 
ly hold the word to that interpretation of 
in foraminibas, or the lookers in the holes, 
nothing could be fo applicable as this; and 
hereunto to be ſure the Chaldee Paraphraſe 
hath reference, Qi vident per Cancellos 
Capitis tui, thoſe that look in, or through 
the ſtrong bounds of the head, which can 
be no other, than thoſe firm holes, or 
arches, which are made in the fore-part of 
the head, for that very purpoſe, viz. to 
receive into their Cavities the whole body 
of the eye: And theſe are by Oculiſts cal- 
led Orbite, and are each of them compoun- 
ded of fix ſeveral bones, which, _ moſt 
conveniently ſuturated among themlelves, 
do make up thoſe curious arched chambers 
in which theſe lookers or beholdersdwell, 
in which, and from which, they may be 
aptly ſaid to perform their offices. And 
to theſe alluſion is had in the Plague where- 
with the Lord will ſmite thoſe that fight 
againſt Jerx ſalem, Their fleſh ſhall conſume 
away while they ſtand upon their feet, and 
, eyes ſhall conſume away in their 

oles. 
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Secondly, They may be ſaid to look in, 

or through the holes; in reſpect of the 

palpebre or Eye · lids; for although the uſe 

of the eye-lids is to cover or cloſe the eyes, 

ſo that they are called, Oculi ab oculendo, | 

vel occultando, becauſe they lye hid under | 

their lids; yet whenſoever the eye is ener- 

ciſed in ſeeing, they muſt depart one from 
another, and fo leave an open hole through 

which the fight may be made. And thus 

every man diſcerns in himſelf that he can 

take away ſight or cauſe ic at pleaſure, by 

drawing, or withdrawing ; by letting 

down, or pulling up, theſe ſhutters of the 

windows. And it is wonderful to conſi- 

der how ready they are iu this work, that 

they might be noimpediment to viſion, ſo 

that an inſtantaneous action is no way bet- | 

ter expreſſed, than by the motion of the | 

cot. ig. EyE-lids : Behold I ſhew you « myſtery, we 

32. ſhall not all ſleep, but we ſhall al be changed ' 

in 4 moment, in the twinkling of an eye. | 

And when we look earneſtly upon any | 
thing, we ſteadfaſtly keep the windows 
open; and a ſhut eye, in Scripture phraſe, 

ſiguifieth impoſliblity of ſeeing; Shut their | 
eyes leſt they ſee; and an open eye ligni- 
2 king. 6, fieth power of looking or beholding; Open 
0 the eyes of theſe men, \aith Eliſha, that they 
may ſee, and the Lord opened their eyes, 


— 
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a, | and they ſaw, and behold they were in the 

ie | midſt of Sami. Anda Seer, and a man 

le | whoſeeyes are opened, are the ſame thing, : 
Balaam the for of Beor hath aid, and t — 
0, | man whoſe eyes are open hath ſaid, hehath 

er ſaid, who heard thewords of God, who ſaw 

rſ- | the viſion ww Almighty, falling into a 

m | france, but having bis eges oper; And thus 

h  alſomay the eyes be faid to look through 
the holes, and all thoſe that have taken 

n exact notice of the Foramina Cuti in the 


y body of man, have been ſure not to neglect 
8 theſe. * 72 : 

e | Thirdly,” They way be faid to look 
. through the holes, in reſpect of that out- 
t ward Membrane of the eye, which is cal- 
0 led Adnata, or Conj unctiva, and this is 
that which being divided from the Pericra- 
© | minm, is next of all to the orbita, and 
e firmly holdeth the eye in that Cavity; it 
: encompaſſeth the eye round on the back- 
. | patt, and on the fore-part ſo far as the 
white of the eye goeth, and no further, 
$ and ſo leaveth the whole Ir, the rainbow, 
, or party-coloured part of the eye, as an 
“open hole, which the viſible ſpecies may 
N freely without interruption paſs through; 
p the truth of this any one may diſcern in the 
p inflammation of the eyes, for that is a diſ- 
J eaſe for the moſt part ſeated in this part 


alone; 
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alone; then you may ſee the veins and the 
Arteries very red and ſwollen, fo far as this 
Membrane or the white of the eye reach- 
eth, and the ris or darker part of the eye | 
iathe mean while wholly free. 
Fourthly, The eyes may be ſaid to look 
hthe holes in reſpec of the Pupille, | 
or the apple of the eye, which-is nothing 
elſe, but an open hole in one of the co- 
verings of the eye, as I may ſay, bored for | 
that very purpoſe, that the lookers through 
the windows might have an open view; 
for that Covering which is called Tunica 
©vea, is a thick, and a cloſe, a dusky, and 
a dark Membrane, through which the vi- 
ſible Species, or the light cannot eaſily 
make its way. And therefore on the back 
part its uſe is to preſerve, and to keep to- 
gether the innate light of the eye, and 
allo to give a ſtop to the viſible ſpecies, fo 
that they can paſs no farther, but muſt 
there impreſs their Images like the lead, 
or the ſteel, or whatſoever elſe is put on 
the backſide of the Looking-glaſs, with- 
out which there can be no impreſſion made; 
but on the fore-part it is moſt convenient- 
ly perforated, and at ſuch a proportion, 
that the light or the ſpecies through it have 
freedom of acceſs : which — rw is 
the apple of the eye, that wonderful art, 
Wnc 


| 
| 
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which is ſo often noted in Scripture to be — 
above all other parts of the body tendered pl. 8. 
' and obſerved, and therefore here I would Pro. 7. 2. 


principally take notice of it; and of all the 
parts of the eyes, and of all the holes 
through which they look, let this be al- 
waies accounted the molt obſervable. For 
it may be dilated or contracted as it may be 
conducible to a more perfect ſight; if 
there be requiſite thereunto, a greater or a 
leſſer light; if the object we would look 
upon, be farther off, or nearer to the eye 
or if we do more careleſly or curiouſly look 
upon it; this hole is preſently made wider 
or narrower; that it may be the moreſer- 
viceable for the preſent occaſion. 

Laſtly, They may be ſaid to look 
through the hales in reſpect of the Optic 
Nerves, for theſe above all the other 
Nerves of the body are apparently perfo- 
rated; and although neither theſe, nor any 
other, do ſo appear in a body that hath 
been long dead, yet doubtleſs they have 
open — — while the body is yet alive, 
for as much as they are the Conveyers of 
matter, though more pure and refined, 
from one part unto another, as the other 
Chanels of the body are. And here the 
Cavity and Poroſity of the Optick Nerves, 
ought as well to be reckoned among the 

H holes 
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holes through which ſight is made, as any 
other that are placed before the proper Or- 


gan, upon which the repreſentation of out- 
| 


ward objects is firſt made, and that be- 
cauſe there can be no perfect perception of 
any thing, unleſs the impreſſion made up- 
on the Senſory be truly conveyed into the 
molt inward receſſes of the brain, where 
the ſoul makes its ſeat of judicature. For 


as all the things in a Chamber may have | 


their firm repreſentation in a glaſs that 
ſtands upon the Table, yet if any thing in- 
terpoſe between me and the glaſs, I di- 
ſcern nothing at all; and they are all as 
much hid from me, as if they had never 
been there repreſented. And thus we | 
know a total obſtruction of the Optick | 
Nerve, which is called, Gutte Serena, 
makes as perfect a blindneſs, as an ob- 
ſtruction of the humour Aqzeas, which is 
called, a CataraF ; And this I haveendea- 


voured to ſhew, and that I hope with ſome | 


ſatisfaction, how the eyes may be called, 


the lookers through the windows, Now 
age comes on and encreaſeth, it is well 


known to all men how ſight goeth away | . 


and decreaſeth; the lookers out of the 
windows muſt aſſuredly be darkned, and 
by how much the more excellent theſe 
parts are, by ſo much the more apparent 

ate 


| 
| 
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7 are their decayes. It is ſaid of the heart, 
> | It is primum vineas, and ulti mum morieuss 
- | huteontrariwiſcit way very well be ſaid of 
- | the eye, that it is »/timum vivers, and 
t 


| primum moriens. This moſt wonderful 
. | and tender part of man, in that it hath 
„ more curious and more various work in its 
e formation, is the laſt that lives; and in tha 
tit hath need of more liſe and yigour, more 
e | firmneſs and purity in its Qperatian, it is 
t the firſtthatdieth; and indeed the inſenſi 
1+ | ble encroach of age, is ng where ſo ſoon 
ji- | diſcovered, as in the eye; and men arg 
13 | loth to think themſelves declining in 
et | ſo ſoon as the eye gives warning thereof; 
e | and we hays ſcarce any deſcription of an 
old man by his infirmities, wherein thafg 
4, | Of the eye are not principally mentioned: 
b. | When Iſeac, Jacab, Eli, and others axe cen. 25. 1 
is recorded as old, it is ſaid of them, Their den. 408. 
a- Jes were dim and they could not ſees tar 18.03 
ne | Whatſoever may either iacraſlate the dia- 
d, | phanous bodies before mentioned, and rags 
der them leſs txanſparegts or ſtop the ſe- 
ell | veral perforations, and ſo hinder that open 
ay view: muſſ of neceſſity cauſea diminuti- 
he on, and in time a perfect abolition of the 
nd fight; and here give me leave to name 
eſe ove ortwo-priocipal ſymptomes of viſion 
ent that are the chief at nts of this deelin- 
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ing ſtate; The firſt is Caligo, which is the 
obſcurity of viſion by reaſon of the Craſ- 

Fernel, ſitude or thickneſs of the Tunica Cornea; 
which by reaſon of thedrineſs of age doth 
together with the nails of the fingers, grow 
darker and thicker, and conſequently loſe 
daily ſomewhat of its . — Ano- 
ther is Glancome, which is the change of 
the colour of the Cryſtalline humour, by 
reaſon of its dulneſs and thickneſs, where- | 
by old men do look upon all things as it 
were through ſmoak, or a cloud, and ſo do 
but darkly diſcern them: Another is Zi. 
wifiſic, which is a change of the figure of 
the whole eye, whereby it becomes more | 
plain and depreſſed, and a drineſs in the 
Cryſtalline humour, whereby it is una- 
ble to reduce the eye to that form, which 
may be moſt advantagious to viſion; fo 
that they cannot perceive any thing at an 
equal diſtance, but muſt have their objects 
more remote from the eye, or the ſpecies 
firſt refracted and directed by the uſe of 
Spectacles; Another is S»ffuſto e crudi- 
tate, or any interpoſition of any preter- | 
natural matter between the fight and the 
Tunica Cornea : [might alſo add Corrngatio 
& relaxatio we twnice, the contraction 
or dilatation of the apple of the eye; or 
whatſoever elſe by obſcuting the glaſs, 
wind | or 


. 
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or obſtructing the holes, may be juſtly 


faid to darken the lookers out of the 
ihe. = 
: | Verſe 4. 

ft And the doors ſhall be ſhut in the ſtreets, 
4 when the ſound of the grinding is low, and 
4 he ſhall riſe up at the voice of the bird, 
r and all the Daughters of muſick ſhall be 
; brought low. 

f Hus far the Preacher hath been treat- 
© ing of all thoſe faculties which are ter- 
© | med Animal, and their decaies in the time 
- | of age; he paſſeth in this verſe to thoſe 
h other which are called zatzxral, of which 
: he treateth in the beginning of this verſe, 


| and thento thoſe that are mixed, in the lat- 
ter end ʒ and that in a double reſpeR, firſt, 
*S | thoſe that are mixed of the faculties, in- 
ward and outward, and that is expreſſed in 

the want of ſleep, in thoſe words, He ſball 
— riſe up at the voice of the bird; foraſmuch 


ernel, 


© ' as lleep, if perfect and found, is the liga- hl! 
10 tion of all the ſenſes both inward and out- 11. 

0 ward forthe refreſhment both of the mind 

MN and body. The other mixture of faculties 

s, is of vital and Animal, in the laſt words, 

* H 3 AU 
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All the daughters of mur Ball be bronght 
low; Fot the paſſive daughters of Muſick 
belong to the Animal faculty, the 
Inſtruments of an outward ſenſe, viz. hear- 
iog: And the active daughters of Muſick 
belong to the vital, beiag the inſtruments 
of redirection, as you ſhall hear hereafter, 
Now to the underſtanding of this verſe, 
eſpecially the former part of it, I hope to 
let id ſome glimmering of light,which for- 
metly hath lain undiſrovered. 


The doors be ſhut in the ſtreets, when the 
ſound of the grinding is low. 


For the right underſtanding of theſe 
words, we muſt be ſure in the firſt place 
to take notice that all theſe words are but 
one Sentente, and confequently but one | 
Claufe of the deſcription of age; the for- 
mer words, viz. The doors ſhall be ſbat in 
tbe ſtreets, are not a diſtinct ſymprome f 
themſelves, as moſt men have formerly | 
ſaid, but they have their reference to the 
enſuing words, viz. Ihen the voice vf the | 
grinding is low. And the doors and ſtreets 
here mentioned, ate no other, than ſuch 
as concern the grinding, and ate as inlets 
and outlets, wares and paſſages unto that. 
And I perſwade my (elf, that the hitherto 
miſcarriage in the Interpretation of theſe 

words 


ET 
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p words hath proceeded from negle& of 
this conſideration. The doors ſhall be 
/ ſhut when the grinding is low, and only 
then; and the lowneſs of the grinding, is 
the cauſe of the ſhutting of the doors. In 
bumilitate vocis molentis, ſaith the Vulgar 
Latine. Ob, per, vel propter depreſſionem 
wocis molentis, (ay others, and that very 
conſonant to the Original, inaſmuch as 
| the grinding ſhall be low, or by reaſon of 
the lowneſs of the grinding, the doors 
{hall be ſhut in theſtreets, Wherefore for 
the better clearing of the whole Sentence, 
we muſt firſt of all ſhew what is to be un- 
derſtood by the grinding; and afterwards 
what the doors and the ſtreets are, and 
what the ſound of the grinding, will eaſily 
be made appear. The wiſdom of Solo- 
mon is ſo famous throughout all Regions 
and Ages, that I need not here Apologize 
for it. It would be unbecoming an 'ordi- 
| nary Writer, much more the Penman of 

this Allegory, to deliver the ſame thing 

twice in a breath; Aud I wonder with 
| what face any Interpreters could put ſo 

great an abſurdity upon the Wiſe man, as 

to make this grinding ſignifie no more than 

that juſt mentioned be ore. But for the 

clearing of this, we muſt know that grind- 

ing is of two ſorts, either Per extra poſi- 
4 tionem, 


| 
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tionem, or Per intra ſuſceptionem, (as Phi- 
loſophers uſe to diſtinguiſh of augmenta- 
tion,) there is an extrinſecal, or an intrin- 
ſecal grinding; the former of theſe is per- 
formed when two hard bodies aQting a- 
gainſt each other, do break and bruiſe in- 
to ſmall parts, that which is put between 
them. And this is the grinding as in a 
Mill, of which you heard before. The 
latter of theſe is performed, when the 
parts of the fame maſs, by reaſon of the 
exaltation of ſome internal principle, or 
the addition of ſome fermentum, are fo 
acted among themſelves, that the whole 
maſs, and every the leaſt part thereof, is 
changed and brought into a new Couſi- 
ſtence. And this Philoſophy calls Fer- 
mentation, and is that of which the Wiſe- 
man ſpeaks in this place; And it is there- 
fore called grinding, becauſe it accompli- 
ſheth the ls... better than any mill 
can do. It will comminuate things of fo 
hard a ſubſtance that no Mill can break. 
I would fain know what Mill could have 
_ Aarons — Calf, but by the 
elp of fire, and poſſibly ſome ſpecifick 
menſtruum, as a proper key for that Solar 
Mineral, it was eaſily ground to powder. 
Again, it can divide the matter that 1s to 
be ground into ſmaller parts than any Mill 
| can 


e 
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can do; it will not leave the moſt minute 
part unſearched, A little leaven, faith the 1 cor. f.. 
Scripture, leaveneth the whole lump. And gr 5:5 
| our Saviours expreſſion of it, is yet more zz. 
| fignificant, The Kingdom of heaven is like 

untoleaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three meaſures of meal till the whole was lea- 
vened, io; 7 i{vudt dae, till the whole of 
maſs, and every one of the leaſt parts 
thereof be leavened. No Mill can be ſet 
ſo low, as togrindevery Corn, and every 
part of every Corn; but Leaven leaves 
none untouched, but divides (beyond 
what Philoſophy gives way for) into parts 
indiviſible. 

Now of this ſort of — there is 
very much to be found in the body of man: 
And indeed all the natural alterations that 
tend either to the preſervation of the per- 
ſon, or propagation of the kind, are the 
products of this inteſtine grinding. And 
there is ſcarce a part in man, eſpecially an 
internal viſcu, that doth not particularly 
contribute to ſuch a work as this. And 
ſurely, that which lies daily upon our tren- 
chers, had need of many through grindings, 
that it may be really tranſubſtant iated into 
our fleſh; theſe in the body of man are by 
Phyficians called digeſtions, or concocti- 
ons, and are to be found almoſt in every 
| | part, 
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part, as was ſaid before; but I ſhall in- 
ance only in a few, and thoſe well known 
to all hols that have the leaſt skill in na- 


tural things; and theſe few grindings, to- 


ther with the voice of them, the doors | 


and ſtreets that lead to, and from them be- 


ing well underſtood ; thoſe that are more 
accurate in the knowledge of all the al- 


terations of the nouriſhment of man, may 
thence-from eaſily attain the whole intent 
and pages of the Wiſe man in this part 
of the deſcription of Age, I ſhall only 
mention five : Three in reſpect of the In- 
dividual; and two in reſpect of the Spe- 


cies; and they are thoſe common ones; 


Chylification, 8 anguification, Aſſimilation, 
LaGification, and Spermification. 


The firſt of theſe, viz. Chylification is | 


thus performed ; After the meat is ſuffici- 
ently chewed in the mouth, it is committed 
to the ſtomach, where continually there 
lyeth treaſured up a certain acid juyce, the 
relicts of the laſt Concoction ; which ( as 


the Leven in the bread) doth preſently 


infect the whole maſs, and every part there» 
of; and doth ſo penetrate — ſearch the 
arts, and ſo divide and ſeparate them one 
m another, and joya it ſelf to every one 
of them, that at laſt the matter of nouriſh- 
ment is ſo perfectly ground, that it is 
brought 
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b t to a new Conſiſtence and colour, 
very like to the Cream of Barly, and is 
that Phyficians call the che; and this is 
the firſt intrinſeral grinding that the food 
rectiveth, and is next of all to that of the 
mouth, and not altogether unlike to it; 
and rherf6vre when maſticarion is but 
weakly performed, you heard before that 
it was helped by infuſion of the food in 


2 Ventticle prepared for that purpoſe, 


whereby the — wete acted among 
themſelves, and better comminuated, than 
if they had been never ſo long chewed in 
the mouth. 
The ſecond of theſe, viz. Sanguifoe- 
tion is performed, when the Chyle it felf is 
ground over again, and receiving yet far- 
ther exaltations by a greater ſolution of the 
more noble, and active principles z it 
otice again depoſites its old colour, and 
confiſtence, and ſb at length becomes 
fectly changed into that true liquor 
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of life, which is called blood ; and al- Lev. 15. 
though it muſt alwaies be acknowledged 


that the Chyle doth receive many alterati- 
ons, and exaltations before it come to the 
heart, almoſt in every part. it paſſeth 
through, both in the guts themſelves, in 
the Meſertery, the Glandules, and the 
milky veſſels, both of one fort, and of 

another; 
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another; and alſo in the veins; and after 
it hath paſſed through the heart, it muſt be 
once or twice circulated through the body, 
and receive ſeveral defecations, as in the 
Liver, the Spleen, the Kidneys, and the 
like; before it be compleatly accompli- 
ſhed for its ultimate uſe, all w exalta- 
tions, and defecations, are included in 
this Text ; yet it muſt ſtill be remembred, 
that the principal and ſupream exaltation 
of the blood, the moſt eminent and re- 
markable grinding towards Sanguification, 
in compariſon of which, all the others are 
little to be accounted of; is alwaies per- 
formed in the heart, that fountain of life ; 
for as ſoon as the Vena Cave bath commit- 
ted the matter of nouriſhment into the 
right Ventricle of the heart, the fermen- 
tum therein contained working ſuddenly 
and throughly upon it, ſets the active 
principles at a greater freedom, and fo in- 
ducing new motion, and efferveſcence into 
the blood, doth happily impregnate it with 
vitality. And not only this new matter 
of nutrition, when it firſt attingeth, the 
heart is thereby enlivened ; but the beſt 
blood it ſelf, after that by various circula- 
tions, and imparting its power and life to 
the parts that are nouriſhed by it, it be- 
comes weak and much depauperated A is 
in 
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fainto return back again to the heart for a 
freſh impregnation. And ſuch a vaſt dif- 
ference there is between the blood in the 
Arteries newly brisked in the fountain, and 
that in the Veins lowered and impoveriſbed 
with its journey, that the Ancients took 
them for two ſeveral things, and knew not 
that they were the ſame; like the men of 
| Bethlehem, who knew not Naomi, nor gs. 
| would acknowledge her the ſame perſon, 19,20, 21; 
becauſe ſhe went out full, and returned 
home again empty and ſhe her ſelf was 
not unwilling to have changed her name : 
And he that ſhall call the rich blood going 
out in the Arteries, Aerial, Jovial, Spi- 
ritual; and the mean and poor blood re- 
turning home in the Veins, Earthly, Satur- 
| nal, Groſs, (hall make no Schiſme at all 
in the unqueſtionable doctrine of Circula- 
tion. 

The third of theſe, viz. Aſſimilation, 
is then performed, when the nutritive 
juyce is ſufficiently prepared in all things 
that are allotted to it, and by the impulſe 
of the conveying veſſels is brought near to 
the parts that are to be nouriſhed, and then 
every one of the parts by a certain alle- 
ive property of its own, doth draw that 
which is moſt agreeable to it ſelf, and then 
falls to acting, ſcarching, breaking it over 

again 
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again into moſt minute parts, and fo thoſe 
that are like to prove unconformable, ara 
excommunicated to the paresz and tha 
other are taken into joynt fellowſhip aud 
communion , and ſo made one with tho 
part; and that which is maſt remarkable 
is, that according to the time of be, where- 
in augmentation or encreaſe of ſtature is 
appointed to man, every one of the party 
takes fo much to it ſelf, as will anſwer its 
daily growth, and after that is accompli- 
ſhed, every part takes only ſo much to it 
ſelf, as doth anſwer its daily decay. The 
Children of Iſrael gathered Manna in the 
wilderneſs, ſome more, ſome leſs, yet when 
they did mete jt in an Omer, be that gathers 
ed much, bad nothing over; aud he that 
gathered little, had no lacks they gathered 
every man according to bis eating ; This is 
truly verified in the food of all mankind. 
Some there be that make greater prepara- 
tions for the belly, otherſawe there be 
that make leſſer, yet when this comes to 
the meaſure of God, I mean, to be put to 
that end which he hath appointed, he that 
made the greateſt hath nothing over, and 
he that made the Jeaſt hath ao lack, every 
one acoording to his waſting. The Princes 
ſuperfluities, aud the Beggers petury, 
both of them make but equal . 
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— the daily Conſumption of their own 
The fourth that I mentioned, was the 
making of the milk; which although it be 
peculiar to one Sex only, yet I cannot bur 
takenotice of itamong the reſt, becauſe a 
incipal alteration of the nutritive juyce 
is thereby made, and the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God is therein (as in the formation 
and birth of the Infant) moſt eminently 

| made appear. Thow art he (faith David) pal. 32:55 
| that took me ont of the womb, thou didſt 
make me hope when I was upon my mothers 
breaſts, Now, this is thus performed: 
The Breaſts by their attractive property, 
draw from the Arteries that blood, which 
1s the leaſt altered from Chyle, as being 
| moſt agreeable to their glandulous ſub- 
ſtance; and from the Nerves, that juyce 
which they convey for the nouriſhment of 
the ſpermatick parts, and by a ſpecifick 
Fermentum in themſelves contained, do 
ſubact, and comminuate, both theſe li- 
quors, and by a — mixture of them, 
and a certain peculiar alteration, at length 
produce that white, ſweet, pleaſant, ali- 
mentary liquor which we call the milk, 
which containeth in it meet matter of nou- 
riſhment for all the parts of the Child, 
both ſanguineow, and ſpermetical : and 
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is the moſt proper food for it, and exactly 
agreeable to that, with which it was ſuſtain- 
ed in the womb, 

The laſt of theſe we have named is, the 
production of ſeed, which becauſe it is 


the higheſt, and moſt wonderful of them 


all, it had need of greater preparations, 
and more alterations than all the reſt; and 
therefore it is, that there are ſeveral veſſels 
appointed for that purpoſe, and many ad- 
mirable Combinations, Complications, 
and intertextures of them all, which are 
not elſewhere in the body to be found. 
The Yaſa præparantia, and Deferentia, the 
Vas Varicoſum, the Epididymis, and Para- 
fate, the Veſiculæ ſeminales allo, and the 


Proſtate, do each of them add ſomewhat 


to the making of the Seed meet for propa- 
gation ; but it muſt alwaies be acknow- 
ledged that the principal Fermentum that 
doth moſt of all exalt the ſeminary matter, 
and chiefly render it prolifick, is contained 
in the ſoft, ſpungy, glandulous ſubſtance 
of the Teftesz which therefore bear their 
name, becauſe they give teſtimony of vi- 
rility, and ſhew that a man is perfect in his 
kind, aud therefore able toproduce his own 
Imageʒ the ſpiritous and benign matter moſt 
apt for generation, being from all the parts 
of the body by the Arteries and Nerves 

conveyed 
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yed to theſe parts ; it is herein by a 
myſterious faculty of their own, elabora- 
ted into that noble Elixir; which from 
one man hath dilated the world to ſo many 
millions as of which it now confiſts ; and 
doth continually from generation to gene- 
ration make abundant reparation for the 
cruelties of the King of Tetrours. For 
although in the ſpace of an hundred — 
or thereabout, all the living upon the face 
of the earth are driven thencefrom by the 
ſtroak of death, yet by the vertue of this 
divine extract, the earth is at all times ſuf- 
ficiently peopled, and the Inhabitants 
thereof perceive no lack. So that this doth 
in a manner perpetuate mortality, and cauſe 
men to ſurvive the funerals of all mankind. 
Hence it is that the wiſdom of God in 
Scripture doth alwayes expreſs Poſterity, 
and the Generations that were yetto come, 
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by the word Seed, I will put enmity be- Ges. 3. 16. 


tween thee and the woman, between thy ſeed 
and her ſeed. And the Lord ſaid to Abra- 


ham, Look now towards heaven, and tell the Sen. g. 3 


Stars if thou be able to number them, ſo 
all thy ſeed be. 

And this is the laſt @peration in Man 
which I ſhall mention that is here intended 
by the word grinding; and this, viz. the 
preparation of Seed "_ all the other) 
is 
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is eminently called grinding, in that place 
where it is ſaid, Let wy wife alſo grind to 
another, and let others bow down upon her; 
and all the other alterations of the nutri- 
tive juyce in man (if not this alſo). are 
eminently ſo called, in the Story of Sam- 
ſon; for although it be generally under- 
ſtood that Sam ſon ground in a Mill, aud 
our later Commentators, (as if in a Mill 
themſelves) following the beaten tract, 
do all take it up from others, and leave it 
unto others as granted: yet in the Text 
there is not oace mention made of a Mill, 
but there are many Circumſtances that do 
to me clearly evince the contrary 3 the 
words run thus, The Philiſtines took him, 
and put out his eyes, and brought him down 
to Gaza,and bound him with fetters ofbraſe, 
and he did grind in the priſon hon ſe: Whete- 
in it is very obſervable, that it is not ſaid, 
they made him grind, or they forced him 
to grind, but he did griad in the priſon 
houſe : And it is ſo much the more obſer-; 
vable, becaule all the injuries done to him 
before named, are expteſſed by a force put 
upon him; they took him, they put out 
his eyes, they brought him down to 6424, 
they bound him with fetters, and it this 
laſt, had been a-like injury and force unto 
him, it had beeu more congruous to have 
continued 
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e continued the ſame manner of expreſſion, 
„ and to have ſaid, They made him grind ; but 
the violence is here left out, and his grind- 
ing made his own doing, He did grird iu 
e the priſon houſe. Beſide thoſe Manicles put 
„upon him were exceedingly inconvenient 
for a grinder in a Mill: And it is moſt im- 
d probable, that for that ſmall advantage or 
ll pleaſure that ſhould acetue to them by his 
„ grinding in a Mill, that they ſhould at any 
it time take off his fetters, ſince they had had 
it fo many, and ſo ſad expetiences of his un- 
|, parallel ſtrength. And if at any time they 
o {hould looſe him, then ſure was the leaſt 
e danger, when the Lords ofthe Philiſtines, 
„ and three thouſand of the people were ga- 
v thered together to ſee him make ſport; 
yet at that time he was kept (by his chains 
doubtleſs) at the diſpoſure of a Lad; For 
, Samſon ſaid to the Lad that held him by the 
mM hand, ſuffer me that I may feel the pillars 
u mwhereon the houſe ſtandeth, that I may leatt 
non them. Moreover, the ancient Rabbies 
mn give us an Interpretation upon this place, 
which is not altogether improbable, and 
t Which is confirmed unto us by Hierom in 
„ his Commentary upon the ſecond verſe of 
the forty ſeventh Chapter of Iſaiab, and 
o that is, that this people being very deſi- 
e tous of Gyants, and boaſtirig much in theit 
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ſtrength (as is well known by ſacred St 
— of their choiceſt, and lultelt we 
men to him in the Priſon, that from this 
mighty Deſtroyer of their Countrey, they 
might have a Gigantick Race for its pre- 
ſervation : However in the main, I per- 
ſwade my ſelf, his grinding was nothing 
elſe, but performing the offices of Nature, 
his cating, and drinking, and being nou- 
riſhed there; his turning his food into 
chyle, his chyle into blood, his blood into 
fleſh, and other the like natural operations, 
which is the true meaning of the word 
grinding in this place. | 

We now proceed to the ſound of the 
grinding, which is nothing elſe but that, 
by which the grinding is known, ſome na- 
tural ſymptome — of digeſtion; 
and all thoſe indications that do demon- 
ſtrate that the works of Nature proceed 
aright, aud according to their primitive in- 
ſtitution (whether it be the appetite of the 
parts, their action or excretion of their 
excrements, thoſe ſubſervient faculties 
which uſually are called Attraction, Reten- 
tion, Expulſion, or whatſoever elſe may 
manifeſt Concoction) may truly and pro- 
perly be called the voice'ot the grinding. 
I ſhall inſtance in a few, whereby the rel 
may-be eaſily diſcerned, and therein I ſhall 
2 T obſerve 
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, obſerve my former method, having refe- 
| renceonly to thoſe five great works of na- 
ture before treated of. The voice of the 
5 firſt grind ing, is the natural appetite of the 
' ſtomach to meat and drink, and is uſually 
called hunger and thirſt ; the ſtrength and 
power of the ſtomach to retain its food; 
| and the ſeaſonable evacuation of well con- 
cocted excrements. The voice of the ſe- 
| cond, is a free paſſage of the chyle with ⸗ 
” out obſtruction, a quick, ſtrong, and a 
lively pulſe ; a due ſeparation of gall, of 
urine, and the reſt of the excrements of 
this Concoction. The voice of the third, 
is the proper tone of all the parts of the 
body, tne faſtneſs and fulneſs of the fleſh, 
f arid convenient perſpiration. The voice 
of the fourth, is the Cuſtome of women, Sen. 31.3. 
the ſtiffneſs, lively colour, and freſhneſs of 
the nipples, the ſmoothneſs, fairneſs, ele- 
vation, and towring of the breaſts, as it is 
called in Scripture, Her breaſts are as ak 
> rowers, The voice of the laſt, is appetite, 1%," 
aptneſs, and ability for Copulation; In- 
flation, and Turgeſcency of the Seminary 
veſſels both preparatory, and ejaculatory 
commonly called, Fratration ; a right tem- 
perament of the parts appointed fie pro- 
pagation, ſtrength, vigour, and livelineſe 
of the whole body beſide. Theſe, and the 
| 13 like 
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like excellencies of Nature are the voice of 
the ſeveral grindings while they remain in 
Power ; but as Age en a man the 
grindings are weaker, and the ſeveral 
voices of them more ſubmiſs; wherefore 
it doth neceſſarily follow; that in decrepit 
age, all the before mentioned indicatours of 
ſtrength and perfect Concoction muſt be 
depraved, diminiſhed, or aboliſhed ; which 
is the lowaeſs of the ſound of the grinding, 
and doth include the weakneſs of the na- 
taral faculties in man which ſtand in direct 
oppoſition to thoſe excellent voices before 
treated of, and ſuch are theſe that follow : 
Dej ect us appetitus, imbecillitas ſtomacbi, 
feces alvi indebite : obſtractiones omnes, 
pulſus debilis, rarws, tardus ;, mala ſangui- 
vis defecatio quoad ſerum, hi lem, &c. towns 
partium vitialus, Carnis ariditas, indebita 
per ſpiratio : Ceſſatio men ſium, papillarum 
pendentia & lividitas, mammarum flacci- 
ditas G- rugo ſit as: impotent ia 2 inappeten- 
tia Concubi tas, va ſorum ſpermaticorum im- 
becillit as & v, teſtium & partium pro- 
pagationidicatarum Cachexia & refrigera- 
tio, totius corporis languor & marceſcentia. 
Theſe are the decayes of a man intended in 
this part of the Allegory. | 
Nov the grinding and the voice thereof 
being thus far explained, I queſtion oy 
| ut 
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but the doors and ftreets, that relate there- 
unto, are by this time underſtood; but 
becauſe the word doors hath ſome peculia- 
rity init, I cannot but take more notice of 
it: Ori this word being of the duall 
number, fignifteth properly the two doors, 
4 or both the doors, or the double doors. 

And although I know no authority for the 
tranſlating of it into Latine, otherwiſe 
than fores, oroftia; yet I ſubmit it to the 
Learned to conſider, whether the word 
Valve or Valoule will not as well, if not 
better, agree to the Text; the folding 
doors, or the doors that clap together, or 
that have a double uſe. For the better 
underſtandiog it, therefore, we muſt know 
that the doors that relate to the grinding 
before ſpoken of, are of two ſorts; either 
the extream doors, or the intermediate 
doors. Again, the extream doors alſo, are 
of two forts ; either the _ doors, or the 
| back doors; either the doors that firſt let 
; inthe matter of nouriſhment for the body, 
that it may therein be ground for its uſe; 

or the doors that laſt let out the relicts of 
thegriadings, or that matter that upon the 
ſeveral grindings becomes altogether uſe- 

leſs. The fore doors, or the doors by 

| which the food is firſt let into the body, are 


none other than the Lips, for by the 
I 4 ſhutting 
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ſhutting of them, the meat is kept out, 
and by the opening of them, it is let in, 
to the firſt grinding in the mouth. And 
as they are called doors in reſpect of words, 
Plal. 4.3. foraſmuch as they let them out 3 Keep the 
door of my lips, faith David. And again, 
Mic. 7. 3. Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that 
lieth in thy boſome. So they may as aptly 
be called doors in reſpect of the meat; for 
they let that in. 
And hence it is, that the Orbicular ) 
Muſcles, which make the ſubſtance of the 
Roſ. 14-2; lips, (being therefore called the Calves 
of the lips, ) and have the power of the 
keys to ſhut and openthem, are called Ori- 
Pylori, the explication of which word (as 
being very conducible to what we are now 
about) you have hereafter. And therefore | 
thoſe former Interpreters that have applied 
theſe words to the Lips, have done ex- 
ceeding well ; the report they have given 
hath been true; yet I may, with the 
x hing. ie. Queen of Sheba, farther add, Behold the |, 
*.7- half hath not been told ws, the wiſdom of | 
Solomon exceeding the fame which we have 
beard. For beſide theſe fore doors, there 
are other extream doors alſo, viz. the 
back doors, which ſerve only for the | 
carrying out of the Excrements. ' And | 
although the Ears, the Noſtrils, and the 
Eyes, | 
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Eyes, and all the Emmn@ories of the body 
may be here included, yet thoſe which are 
riacipally intended, are thoſe eminent 
oſterus, which ſo long as Man lives in 
ſtrengthare alwayes ready for their work, 
which is to give paſs to thoſe three ſeveral 
Excrements which we daily avoid, either 
by the guts, the bladder, or the habit of the 
body ; and therefore theſe doors are, 
Sphin@eres ani, & veſice, & pori Cutis : 
> For all theſe have a power of opening and 
ſhutting, and conſequently of keeping in, 
' or letting out, whatſoever comes unto 
them, and are often at convenient ſeaſons 
retracted for the cleanſing of the body. 
Thus far of the extream doors, which are 
placed at the extremity of the body, and 
| ſerve only for inlets or outlets to the ſur- 
face of the body, for all that which is 
either deſired or rejected of Nature. The 
intermediate doors are ſeated within the 
| body, and are inlets and outlets only from 
one part of the body to another; like the 
doors within the houſe, which according to 
their ſhutting or opening are ſtops or 
paſſages from one Room of the houſe to 
another. Theſe may be ſaid to be double 
doors, becauſe they relate to two parts, 
| tothat which is before, and to that which 
| is behind ; they let out of that, and wy 
this; 
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this 3 and of this ſort there are mary 
in the body of man, and ſome, perfegde 
my ſelf, thar are not yet fufficicatly dif- 
covered. The firſt that the matter of 
nouriſhment meets with after it is chewed 
in the mouth, is the Pharynx, or head of 
the eſophagus, which while it be kept 
cloſe, keeps the meat in the mouth, till it 
be there ſufficiently ground, and afterward 
by the rettaction of the Muſcle of the 
throat, which for this very reaſon is called 
SphinCer gulæ it is committed into the 
throat, which is the high way to the 
ſtomach; bur before it can come thefe, it 
meets again with another door, which is 
called, the mouth or ſuperior Orifice of the 
ſtomach, which unlels it be opened alſo it 
cannot paſs. And this any man may 
perceive in himſelf in a morning, or after 
the mouth of the ſtomach hath long 
and cloſe ſhut, if he haſtily ſwallow down 
ſolid food before he drink, it makes a ſtop 
there, and ſtands knocking as it were, 
with pain waiting for admittance. The 
third door that the chyle meets withal, is 
the paſſage out of the ſtomach into the 
guts, and this is the inferiowr Orifice of the | 
ſtomachʒ which is ſo wonderfully framed, 
that it gives ealie admittance for the chyle 
from the ſtomach to the guts, but back 
again 
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again from them to this, very difficult, or 
none at all; aud it hath a power of dilating 
or contracting it ſelf, making — * or 
| ſtopping it, accotding as the neceſſity of 
Nature requirethz from whence it is by 
Ariatomilts called Pylornus, which is a 
Gicek word, as molt of the Ahatomical 
terns are, aud is derived from van, porta, 
and ia, curam gero : and is as much as 
| Janitor, the Porter or door-keeper 3 and 
ö it doth faithfully, according to the dictates 
of nature, ſhut or open that paſſage unto 
which it appertains. Beſides theſe three, 
there are many others which I ſhall only 
generally name; the Capitaries of all the 
| containing veſſels in the body, the ſeveral 
{tops of all the Veins and Arteries, which 
| are called valuule eſpecially. thoſe eminent 
ones about the heart, of which more here- 
after, the poroſity of all the inward. parts 
of the body, the Valunla Coli, the Annu- 
' Int Fibroſus of the bladder of gall, the 
ſeveral heads of the Ureters, their won- 
dertul inſertion into the bladder, theſe, and 
whatſoever elſe in the body of man can by 
their conſtrictioh ſtop that which comes 
unto them, and by their dilatation give it 
| convenient paſſage, are in this place called, 
the doors of the ſtreets. 
| | The ſtreets are thoſe open wayes and 
N | pallages 
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paſſages in the Body of Man, which the 
matter of nouriſhment paſſeth along with-' | 
out lett or moleſtation. Thon ſhalt make thy 
ſelf fireets in Damaſcus, ſaith Benhadad to 
Ahab ; that is, thou ſhalt paſs'through 
Damaſews at thy pleaſure, without inter- 
ruption; there ſhall alwayes be a broad and 
an open way. Platea dicitur à c latus ; 
and in this place is, as much as, Latitado 
foranea patent & aperta. And of ſuch 
there are divers found in our body; The 
t ſopbaguc, or Gullet; the fix ſeveral in- 
teſtines or guts, as uſually they are divided 
by Anatomiſts ; the milky veſſels of one 
fort and of another ; all the Veins and 
Arteries 3 the Nerves and Lymphæducts; 
the dad us Cholidochi, Pancreaticns, Sali- 
dali ; the Vaſa præparantia & deferentia, 


tubuli lacłiferiʒ the Ureters & the Urethra, 


in a word, all the Communes ductus, or 
open paſſages which are by nature appoint- 
ed for the conveyance either of the Ali- 
ment or Excrements, are the ſtreets here 
intended ; foraſmuch as they have refe- 


'retice to the grinding before mentioned, 


and are the common roads or high wayes 
to, and from, the places where the grinding 

is perfotmed, _. 
What remains now, but only that I 
briefly name unto you thoſe ſymptomes of 
| Age 


of Did Age. 

Age which are ſignified unto us by this 
clauſe, The doors ſhall be ſhut in the ſtreets. 
What the doors are you have abundant! 
heard, the ſhutting of them is nothing el 
but their ceaſing from their uſe, or their 
not being exerciſed to that end unto which 
by Nature they are appointed; when by 
reaſon of the extremity of Age the voice of 
the grindings is very low, then ſhall the 
doors, all the doors, both the doors, the 
doors of both kinds, the double doors, ſhall 
be ſhut in the ſtreets ; they ſhall all have 
loſt their opening faculty, fo that they ſhall 
neither let in, nor let paſs, nor let out, 
what they ought to do, as they formerly 
did, ſo long as the ſtrength of man remain- 
ed, and the voice of the grinding was 
high. Occluſio labiorum contra cibum; ob- 
ſerat io pharyngis, utrinſque orificii ventri- 
enli; deglutiendi difficultas, impotentia 
reſeraudi in omnibus, arteriarum & vena- 
rum, imo omninum internarum partiun 
oſtiis, & valuulis ; pororum conſtrictio; 
dyſuri a, ſtranguria, iſchuria ; alui adſtri- 
dio, ſen potins pigra tardaque depoſitio. 
Theſe and the like ſymptomes that ariſe 
fromthe inability of thoſe parts that have 
in themſelves a power of opening and ſhut- 
ting for the benefit of the body, are here- 
by indicated unto us. And thus far of the 
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natural faculty of man, both in reference 
to the prefervatian of the Individual, and 
the propagation of the Species; from which 
ſhort obſervations they that are better sxil · 
led in the hidden ry of the frame of 
mans body, and know all the wonderful al- 
terat ions that are therein made, may eaſily 
attain the knowledge of the full ſcope and 
intention of the Wiſe Man in this place. 


He ſhall riſe up at the voice of the bird. 


This expreſſion being in it ſelf eafier 
than the reſt, and having been well under- 
ſtood by moſt that have conſidered this 
Allegory, I ſhall not much inſiſt upon 
it, I ſhall only tell you, that it js to 

be underſtood of thoſe infirmities of Age, 

whereby men are altogether unable to take 
that content and quietnels, that ſleep and 
nocturnal repoſe, which formerly they had 
uſed to be refreſhed with; there ate that 
earneſtly contend to have the latter part 
tranſlated, Ad vocem paſſerir others 
would have it, Ad gallicantum ; othersare 
content with, Ad vocem volucris. For my 
owa part I think it not worth the diſpute 
what this bird is in particular: The gene- 
ral word pleaſeth me beſt, and the Ori- 
ginal word, Ommen ſignificat avem mane 
furgentens ad garriendum ; For the Radix | 
15 
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of Old Age. 
is M and hath two eminent ſigniſications, 
one is, Alas habere ſive ewolare; and the 
other, Aiaturare five wane ſurgere; and 
that which elſewhere is t ed the | 
early morning, is from the ſame root with _ 7 
this word in the Text, ſo that if we ſay, the 
early bird, or the bird that is warbling its 
accuſtomed note betime in the morning 
—.— deſcending to particulars) we 
U take in the whole latitude of the ſig- 
nification of the word, and the full ſcope 
of this part of the deſcriptian, of Age; 
which is nothing elſe but to ſhe how reſt- 
leſs, and wakeful men are io their Old Age, 
ſothat that which is faid of the abundance 
of the rich man, may as truly be ſaid of the 
1nfirmity of the old man, it will not ſuffer Teel. 5. 
him to fleep. In the night time poſſibly he 
may have ſome unquiet drowſings, but 
when the morning approacheth, that time 
wherein man in his perfect ſtate taketh the 
reateſt refreſhment, and the ſoundeſt 
lleep; then ſhall he be broad awake, and 
riſing up; He ſhall riſe wp at the voice of 
the bird; that is, at that time when they 
utter their voices; not (as ſome have in- 
terpreted it,) C au vocis avicula, by rea- 
ſon of the voice of any bird, as the crow- 
ing of the Cock, or the like, as if the 
voices of them ſhould wake them — 
| their 
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their ſleep; for it is not ſaid, he ſhall wake 
at the voice of the bird, but he ſhall riſe at 
the voice of the bird, preſuppoſing his be- 
ing awake long before, it may be all the 
night: Beſide the enſuing words, as you 
ſhall immediately hear, do demonſtrate 
the deafneſs of Old Men, and therefore it 
is not to be thought that they ſhould eaſily 
be ſtartled, as it were, and awaked at the 
voice of any bird; therefore it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be underſtood, as it is elſewhere 
Phraſed, At the time when the ſinging of 
the birds. it come. Now the time of the 


ſinging of the birds may be ſaid to come, 
' Annually, or Diurnally. The yearly coming 


of the ſinging of the birds is in the ſpring 


of the year; to which alluſion is had in 


that place of Solomons Song: And the 
daily coming of the ſinging of the birds is 
in the ſpring of the day, or very early in 
the morning ; by which time the decrepit 


'Old Man is very weary of his bed, having 


in it neither eaſe, nor ſleep. The ſinging 
of the Birds, and the ſighing of Old Men, 
are early Contemporaries : Theſe are as 
ſoon weary of their lodgings, through the 
painsand wakefulnefs, that hath attended 
them inthe night ſeaſon; as they arelifting 
up their pleaſant notes, after their refreſh- 
ment. Anxiety and trouble of mind, on 
0 


„ 
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| ble Rate yet far worſe than it is? Was 
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ſo grievous to Aba ſuerut, that it is ſaid, Heſt. 6.1; 


On that night could not the King ſleep : Up- 
on the ſame occaſion it is ſaid concernin 

Dariut, His fleep went from him : Pains 
and diſeaſes of the body, were ſo trou- 


bleſome to Job, that he complains, When 10 5. . 


Ihe down 1 ſay when ſhall I ariſe, and the 
tight be gone, and I am full of loſſings to 
and fro, untill the dawning ofthe day : both 
theſe joyned together in Age, together 
with that which is worſe, namely, the na- 
tural dryneſs of the brain, and a Con- 
ſumption of thoſe benign vapours that 
overcome it in fleep; muſt needs produce 
the like, or more uncomfortable effects. 
So that the ſymptomes hereby indicated 
unto us are, Anxietates animi, inquietu- 
dines noFurne, & dolores Corporis; and 
principally the product of them both; 


which is Vigiliæ. 


I ſhonld thus paſs hence- from, were 
there not a grand objection lying hid inthe 
body of this diſcourſe, which upori this 
decaſion doth more apparently diſcover its 
face. It may be here ſaid, ate thete not 
ſome Contrarieties in this deſcription of 
Age, or atleaſt in this Interptetation of it ? 
Are there not fome ineonfiſtent ſym- 

tomes reckoned up, to make this miſera- 


not 
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not Caras and Apoplexia diſeaſes of over- 
much (Jeep, in the Expoſition of the ſecond 
Verſe numbred among the Symptomes of 
Age : How therefore comes it to paſs 


that Vigiliæ, or over-much wakefulneſs 


can be an attendant upon the ſame condi- 
tion? 


To this I muſt anſwer, Were this our 


| 


fault, it were not oors alone; for ſo clear 


is the Caſe, and the truth of it by daily 
Hippo. 1.3. Experience ſo apparent, that whoſoever 
Apho, uſt. hath at any time treated of the diſeaſes of 
1 age hath conſtantly enumerated them both, 
nirare tu - as being not the leaſt inconſiſtent one with 
©. another; and that is, becauſe they are not 
De mor- Of the ſame kind; Neceſſe eſt xt oppoſita 
— ſent ſub eodem genere. Now ilcep, and the 

abſtinence from it, may each of them be 

conſidered either in genere naturali, ot 


in genere præternaturali; there is a natural, 


there is a diſcaſed or preternatural ſleep. 
And between theſe there is a vaſt diſfe | 
rence. Natural ſleep, is a wooing of the 
body and mind to quietneſs, whereby the 
benign vapours, by their amicable embra | 
ces of the brain, get power of it, for its | 
refreſhment : Preternatarel fleep, is a com- 


mitting a rape upon the body and mind, 

whereby the obeative ſuperfluities, by 

their violent aſlſaults, force the brain to a | 
benummed- | 


— 
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berrmmedneſs for its deſtruQion ; the 


ſame Diametrical difference there is be- 
tween natural and preternatural wakeful- 
neſs. Natural waking, is when the brain, 
by its own. vigour and ſtrength, doth, 
Samſon-like, ariſe and ſhake it ſelf; Ca- 
ſting off all thoſe exhalations which, ha- 
ving ſpent their vertue for the refreſhment 
of the body, are become altogether uſe- 
leſs; fo that hence-from all the ſpirits of a 
man are enlivened, As a bridegroom com- 
ing out of his Chamber, and rejoycing as a 
firong man to run a race; but when the race 
is run, and the ſpirits are thereby tired, 
there is need of a recruit by ſleep. So 
then, when there is in the nature of Man 
a paucity of thoſe pleaſant vapours, and an 
ineptitude in the brain to receive thoſe few 
that are, there muſt needs follow natural 
watching or wakefulneſs. Preternatural 
waking and watching, on the contrary, are, 
when there is an external force put upon 
the brain, either to raiſe it from ſleep, ot 
to keep it ſo. Now, to apply this di- 
ſtintion, we muſt know that ſleep and the 
want thereof are ditectly contrary one to 
another, ſuppoſed alwayes they be in the 
ſame kind. Pretetuatural ſleep, and pte · 
ternatural watching are altogether incon- 
ſiſtent, and therefore an Apoplex and a 

K 2 Frenzy, 
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| Frenzy, are in no wiſe incident to the ſame 

perſon at the ſame time : So alſo natural 

{ſleep and natural watching are inconſiſtent 

one with another, and not competible to 

| the ſame age; but are to be found in man 

| at as great a diſtanee as his life will give 

way for; Senibus naturale eft vigilare, 

pueris dormire ; but when they are one of 

one kind, and another of another, name- 

| ly, preternatural ſleep, and natural watch- 

þ ing, they may both of them without any 

incofigruity at all, be reckoned up as the 
Symptomes of Old Age. 

I make the more of this diſtinction, 

( though very common and ordinary 2 

and ſo I would have others do too, becauſe 

of its univerſal uſe upon this occaſion z 

for not only here, but in moſt of the other 

deſcriptions of Ape, ithath its place for the 

deciſion. of Controverſies z in the very 

laſt deſcription, Pigra & tarda alvi depo- 

ſitio was numbred as a ſymptome of Age, | 

becauſe the, Sphin@er. ani is hardly and 

ſeldome retracted for the natural evacua · 

tion of the Excrements of that kind; yet 

Hp. 3. «lvi lumiditates are reckoned as an atten- 

ho. uli. dant on the ſame ſtate, becauſe without 

any opening of the door, there is a preter- 

natural flux that way. So alſo in their 

Utine, there is a continual ſtopping, and 

1 JP) yet 


of Old Age. 
withall a continual dropping. The 
eeth are relaxed by reaſon of drineſs, 
and yet moiſture expels them their ſoc- 
kets. Siccity of the Eyes is their chiefeſt 
diſeaſe, and yet they run with a continual 
Rheume; Hardneſs and drineſs alſo is the 
temper of the brain, and yet it is alwayes 
diſtilling Coryza's and Catarrhes.Ina word, 
this diſtinction will be found of moſt gene- 
ral uſe, foraſmuch as there is ſuch an intri- 
cate mixture of naturality and preternatu- 
rality in Age, fo that that plain and eaſie 
deſcription which is uſually given of it, 
ſeems to me ingenious and moſt ſignificant, 

SeneFus eſt morbus naturalis. 


All the Daughters of Muſick ſhall be 
brought low. 


The Organs that have reference to Mu- 
fick in the body of Man (beſide which I 
would by no means ſeek an Interpretation) 
are of two ſorts. They are cither ſuch as 
make muſick themſelves, or ſuch as take 
and receive the Muſick that is by others 
made; the firſt of theſe I call, the AFive 
daughters of Muſick, foraſmuch as they are 
themſelves muſical, and every one of them 
bear their part in making of it; the other I 
call, the paſſive daughters of Muſick, tor» 
aſmuch as they only receive it, taking 
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delight in that, of which they have not the 
leaſt ſhare in making, 

The Cbaldee Paraphraſe hath reference 
tothe firſt of theſe, when it ſaith, Kemit- 
tentur labia tua à dicendo Cautico. The 
Lips, and whatſoeyer other parts in man, 
are any way inſtrumental unto bee 
may be very well ſignified unto us by t 
Cantatrices muliere-, or female Choriſters 
in the Text; and theſe are very many in 
our bodies, For beſide thoſe remote 
helpers, the Thorax, the Diaphragma, the 
Muſcles, the Nerves, the Glandules, &c. 
There are three ſeveral kinds of Organs, 
that do more immediately, and yet di- 


ſtinctly and gradually conduce to the pro- 


duction of vocal Muſick. The firſt, are 
thoſe that prepare and adminiſter the mat- 
ter for a ſound 3 The ſecond, are thoſe 
that form that ſound into a voice; The 
third, are thoſe that modulate that voice 
unto Muſick. 

The firſt of theſe, are none other than 
the Lungs, which are the proper inſtru- 
ments of our breathing; whic how ex- 
cellent it is iu it ſelf, and how neceſſary 
to our being, the Scriptures of God do 
demonſtrate without compare. The life 
of Man in this world, runs parallel with 
his b. cach; 44 the while my breath is in — 

an 
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and the Spirit of God is in my noſtrils; and 
the death of Man is ſtill ſigniied by the 
departure of his breath; It is ſaid of the 
widows Child, He had no more breath left 
in him. Plainly throughout the whole 
Word of God, breath, and life, and ſoul, 
and ſpirit, are ſynonymous, and often 
made exegetical one of another. Among 
other excellencies of breathing, that where- 
by it is made inſtrumental to ſpeech and 
harmony is not the leaſt ; in all wind Mu- 
fick, there muſt be firſt a gathering of the 
air into ſome Cavity to contain it, and af- 
terward a preſſing of it forth into thoſe 
pipes or holes, that are artificially made 
or the dividing it unto its appointed end; 
Now of this kind of Muſick is the voice, 
and the Lungs being of a light, ſoft, ſpon- 
ſubſtance, are thoſe parts, that do both 
raw in, contain, and preſs forth the air, 
the matter of the voice, according as there 
is occaſion. And thoſe Creatures that 
have no Lungs have conſequently no voice, 
ſo that Fiſhes, which are herein deficient, 
are mute even to a Proverb. And man 
himſelf, if by reaſon of any preternatural 
matter ſtuffing the Lungs, or by reaſon of 
any violent motion, or long expiration, he 
becomes out of breath, he is not able ro 
ſpeak, much leſs to ſing, till he have reco- 
vered it again, K 4 The 
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The ſecond ſort of Orgaus that conduce 
to Muſick, are ſuch, as form the breath 
into a voice; And they by Logicians, un- 
der whoſe ſubject they do directly fall, are 
accounted nine, numbred up in this fol- 
lowing Diſtich: 


Inſtrumenta novem, ſunt gut tar, lingua, pala- 
Ruatuor & dentes,ac duo labra ſimul. (tum, 


And moreover, hence it is that the wiſeſt 
of Grammarians, obſerving that the ſeve- 
ral words, by which man uttereth his 


- voice, are formed againſt theſe ſeveral 


parts, ſometime more againſt one, ſome- 
time more againſt another; have aptly di- 
vided their Letters, the firſt compounding 
parts of words, into gutturales, linguales, 
palatinas, dentales, & labiales, according 
as 1a their pronunciation they bear them- 
ſelves the hardeſt agaiaſt either of thoſe 
arts, 

, That part which theſe two Artiſts have 
called guttur, Anatomiſts do more ſtrictly 
and properly call, Trachæa ſive aſpera arte- 
ria; and ſince the word Artery is derived 
Sao 1d agg ruten, this of all the parts of 
the body may primarily and moſt aptly 
bear that name: for this is the great Con- 
duit · pipe of air in reſpiration; it gives pals 

unto 
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* | unto it in i»ſpiration, and in expiration 
| | (whereby the voice is framed) it gives a 
ö certain impreſſion, which is the alte 
ration of it towards Articulation; which 
- | impreſſion doth remain in the voice when 
perfected ; ſo that if theſe parts do firſt 
diſpoſe the voice to hoarſnels or ſhrilneſs, 
or any other preternatural tone, the whole 
„ſpeech hath a tincture of the ſame imper- 
fection. And hence it is, that the Welch 
0 ronunciation- being performed by too 
rd a collifion of the air againſt theſe 
3 | parts, makes all their letters and words to 
| | become guttural. 

The ſecond Inſtrument of the voice is 
the tongue, and this, by reaſon of its fun- 
gous ſubſtance, and volubility, is ſo meer, 
and ſo principal an agent therein, that 
ſpeech it (elf, and all the variety thereof, 
doth among all forts of men go by the 
name of tongue; There were in the dayes Adi 2. 3 
of the Apoſtles dwelling at Jeruſalem de- 
vout men out of every Nation under heaven, 
and they all ta we do hear them ſpeak, 
G rat dun, yAdozars, in our Own FONgues, vel. 11. 
| the — 2 works of God. And this 
f | great miracle, both as unto hearing, and 
7 | alſo unto ſpeaking, is introduced by the 
- | appearance of Cloyen tongues, to ſhew 
3 | that the chiefeſt inſtrument of the voice, 
i was 
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| was to be acted by the Holy Ghoſt ; Foy | 
| vert. . they beg an to ſpeak with other tongues as the | 
[ Spirit gave them utterance. A the 
many expreſſions that the Word of God 
abounds with, for the confirmation of this 
truth, I cannot but take ſpecial notice of 
Plal. 139: that of David, where he faith, There it | 
4 not a word in my tongue, but thou knoweſt it 
altogether. As if that member alone kept 
the power of words within it ſelf, and 
ordered them all according to its own plea- 
ſure ; and where there is an inability of 
ſpeaking, it is aptly ſaid, ſuch perſons are 
tongue · tied, and when that faculty is again | 
Mat, 5. 3j reſtored, it is ſaid, the tongue it loo al; 
and ſo was it with Zacharias, concerning 
whom, after he had been dumb for a ſea- 
Luk, 1,64, ſon, it is ſaid, his mouth was opened imme- 
diately, and his tongue looſed, and he ſpake 
and praiſed God. 

The third Inſtrument towards the for- | 
mation of the voice is be palate of the | 
month, for beſide, that ſome particular Let- 
ters and words are formed more immediate 
ly againſt this part, it doth alſo give ſtrengtꝭ 
and clearneſs to the whole voice, and to 
all the words that are pronounced in the 
mouth. And this it doth the better do, be- 
cauſe the tenuous bone that makes the Pal- 
late, isan arched roof, covered over with 

a nervous 
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| a nervous skin, corrugated with ſeveral 
| aſperitics, for the better retaining and re- 
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mouth is a great inſtrument in (peaking, 
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bounding the air in the voice. Aud all 
our places dedicated to Divine Service, are 
made af the ſame concamerated form on 
the tap of them, (queſtionlefs in imitg» 
tian hereof, for the better ſaunding aud 
ecchoing forth bath of vocal & inſttumen- 
tal Muſick. And befide the bane which 
caaſtitutes the Pallate, there is a little 
flelhy part, which is called the Vvala, that 
dath ſo much contribute to the voice, that 
it deſervedly retains the name of led ue paw 
wocis, That the Pallate or of the en 


is J. 6. C 31. 


ſufficiemly proved by the defect thereof, 

for if there be the leaſt ſault in this part, 

there yore | —— a — in the 

Speec tbat A wa to an 

Son of Vu, who hath 7 Fen = 

ſtructive enticemeats to this imperfeQioa, 

Than alſo art ene of them, thy ſpeech be- 

wrayeth thee. This part, together with 

that laſt mentioned, is taken notice of, as 

lerviceable unto (peech, by Jeb, when be 

ſaith, The Noblet held their peace, and their joy 1g, 

tongue cleaved to the roof of their manth. 10. 

And God himſelf ſaith unto the Prophet, 

F will make thy tongue cleave to the roof of Ezck. 3 

thy month that thox ſhalt be dub. * 
Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, The teeth, and eſpecially the 


four fore-teeth, are very inſtrumental to 


our ſpeech, Dentitios and Locution are for 
the moſt part Contemporaries; toothing 
and ſpeaking uſually come, and go toge- 
ther ; the Child cannot ſpeak till he put 
forth his teeth, neither can he ſpeak well, 
when he ſheds them, nor leave his ping 
till they come again. And the reaſon 

it, is becauſe there are many words that 
are pronounced by the dilatation of the ti 
of the tongue, and clapping of it again 
the teeth, which any man may eaſily ex- 


- periment in himſelf, if he will but gently 


| 


aſſay to pronounce any word that hath 75 


together in it; and all thoſe Operators 
that live by ſetting in of Artificial teeth, 
do obſerve that they have more come to 
them upon the account of their ſpeech, 
than for all other ends whatſoever ; and 
indeed this ingenious help of Art, doth in 
no other defect of nature, make ſuch com- 
pleat reparation. 

The laſt Inſtruments of the voice are 
the Lips; even as the Aſpera Arteria (as 
was ſaid) gave the firſt Articulation, ſo 
theſe do give the ultimate Completion to 
our words; ſo that when they have once 
flipped this guard we can have no more 
power over them. Neſcit vox miſſa, re- 

vert: « 
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| vwerti: that which is gone ont o 
| ſhalt p „ faith the Lord. How ex- 23. 
| ingly inſtrumental the lips are toſpeak- 
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ing, the Scripture doth abundantly prove, 
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thy lips bon vc. »; 


He that will love life, and ſee good days, let fer. 3. 


bim refrain his tongue from evil, and his 


lips that they ſpeak no guile. Hence is it, 
that as the word: are, ſo the /ips are often 
ſaid to be: therefore we read of flattering, 


Pſal. 12.2; 
7. 1. 


feigned, lying, unclean, ſtammering lips, &c. 31. 18. 
And again, words are elſewhere called, the 14.4, 
fruit of the lips; Let ws offer the ſacrifice web. 13. 


aiſe to God, that is the fruit of the lips. 
724 ek are the od yd of Gr. 
gans that conduce to vocal Muſick, 
namely, thoſe that form the ſound unto a 
voice, 

The third are thoſe that modulate this 
voice into Muſick ; and although it here 
muſt alwayes be acknowledged, that uy 
one of the parts before mentioned, do alſo 
contribute ſomething towards modulation; 
yet the more proper and peculiar Inſtru- 
ments thereof, are the Cartilagineous parts 
of the Aſpera Arteria, or the windpipe 3 
and eſpecially thoſe which are termed, the 
Larynx and the glottis. The Larynx is the 
head of the windpipe, which although it 
be but a very little part, yet doth conſiſt 
of more variety of compounding — 

than 
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than any other whatſoever ; as little as it is, 
it hath thirteen Muſcles belonging unro it, 
moſt of which are framed only for the mo- 
dulation of the voice; ſome ſhut the pipe, 
ſome open it, ſome dilate, ſome contract 
it, ſo that acting ſeverally, or joyntly ac- 
cording as there is occaſion; they do won» | 
derfully conduce to the variation of the 
rone. It hath moreover five Cartilages, 
whoſe ſubſtance and conſiſtence is moſt apt 
of all other whatſoever, for the dividing 
of a ſound ; ſome of them are moveable, 
ſome immoveable, ſome of one form, ſome 
of another, that they may the better con- | 
tain the air; and alter and break the voice 
into melody. Beſide it hath certain Glau- 
dules belonging unto it, which by their | 
viſcous moyſture do fo irrigate, and as it 
were oyle the pipe, that it takes off the 
barſhneſs that otherwiſe would be found, 
and adds much ſweetneſs and pleaſantneſs 
to the Muſick. The glottis is reckoned 
among the Cartilages before mentioned, 
yet becauſe it is the principal inſtrument of 
modulation, we cannot but take moſt ſpe | 
cial notice of it. And it therefore bears 
its name, becauſe what eminency the 
rongue hath aboye the reſt in reference to 
our ſpeech, the ſame hath this part in re- | 
ference to our fiaging z for the air — 

preſſ: | 
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preſſed forth from the Lungs, this part 
riſeth up to meer it, embraceth it, playes 
| with it, and by a certain innate property 
| of its own, without the help of Muſcles, 
' alters it, divides it, at its own pleaſure, 
into all that diverſity of amplifications 
and flouriſhes, that the Art of Man can 
poſſibly reach unto. If a man make a 
pipe in the middle of a green reed, and 
leave the inward thin film as the tongue of 
the pipe, and then breath againſt it; he 
ſhall then find, that tongue to receive the 
breath, and ſo to modulate it; that it ſhall 
be a lively, though but a ſhort reſemblance, 
| of what we are now ſpeaking of. Aud 
indeed, whatſoever Art can do, muſt give 
way to the works of Nature: And that 
one pipe iu man, which hath the wiſdom of 
God for its formation tothe intent of mu- 
fick, can amplifie and divide a found, to 
as much variety of muſical accents, as 
Davids Inſtrument that had ten ſtrings. Pal. 144] 
For there is no Inſtrument howſoever 9 
formed, that can ſurpaſs the mufick of the 
| voice, which is rmed by the ſeveral 
z | Organs we have here recited, which may 
> | therefore juſtly be called, the Active 
> | Daughters of Muſick. 
| - The Paſſive, Daughters of Muſick, are 
thoſe which only receive the Muſick that 
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is by others made, and theſe are the Or- 
gans of hearing ; which indeed may moſt 
properly be called, Filiæ Catminis, ot 
Filie Cantici, and ſeem primarily to be 


intended in this place; for as a learned 


Commentator rendreth the reaſon of it 
exceeding well; Aures ad hoc nnum fact æ 
ſunt, ut voces & Carmina audiant, quare 
ex iis nate, eorumque filie eſſe videntur. 
And again, ObjeFum delectabile efficit in 
anribus ſenſationem deledt abilem, quare cj s 
quaſt perens, & mater eſſe videtur. All 
the ſeveral graces and elegances of Muſick, 
the ſoft and filky touches, the quick and 
pleaſant reliſhes, the nimble tranſitions, 
and delicate cloſes, are far more exactly 
repreſented in the Inftruments of hearing, 
than the Image of the Mother is in the 
Daughter; Ventrem ſequitur partus, the 
birth is like the belly that bears it, but 
the Muſick that is heard, is even the ſame 
with that which is made : For there is a 
continuation of the audible Species from 
the maker of them, to the laſt receiver 
without any production of new. And 
that this may be the better done, there are 
ſeveral parts, both for the apprehending 
of the variety of ſounds, as they paſs up 
and down in the air, and alſo for the com- 
modious conveying of them, that they 

may 
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may make a due impreſſion upon the 
proper Organs of Hearing; plainly, 
there is the outward and the inward 
Ear. 

The outward Ear is ſpread abroad like a 
net, that it may catch and gather into it 


145 


ſelf, that vocalem, or ſonantem und ar, as Avicen, 


it roles about the Ocean of the Air; which 
that it may the more conveniently do, the 
Cartilagineous part of it is divided into 
two winding Chanels, called the Helices, 
or Elices, which draw and fuck into them- 
ſelves the wave before mentioned, and 
paſs it into the Auditory gulph. I know 
the word Helices, is moſtly wrote with an 


H, aud then it muſt be derived from iis 


cum 4ſpero, which ſignifieth Involve, Cir- 
enmago, Circumvolvo, And thus prima- 
rily the word fignificth a certain fort of 
twining Ivy, and from thence then muſt 
the Metaphor be fetched, and that very 
appoſitely, relating to their form: But [ 
rather incline to thoſe who write it without 
an H, and then it muſt be derived from 
inte cum tenni, which ſigniſieth. Coard@o, 
Cogo, in anguſtum redigo, in arFum con- 
grego, and thus the word fignifieth pri- 
marily, little Chanels that are made to 
draw the water from ſome great and broad 


overflowing ſalci aquarii, water turrows 
L or 


en 
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or trenches to draw in the ſtream, and this 
relatesto theiruſe. And thus it is an ele- 
gant Metaphor from waters; for theſe 
parts do Elicere, allure and ſuck into their 
narrower Chanels thoſe ſounds that wan- 
der more at liberty in the open air; and 
then they convey them to the meats an- 
ditorizs, which is ſufficiently detended by 
the Tragus that is over it, and the Antitra- 
gu, that is near it, ſo that no violent noiſe 
can offend it, nor any preternatural matter 
fall into it, to obſtruct it. This outward 
Ear is placed upon the 0s petro ſum, on the 
fide of the head, and at ſome diſtance 
from the head, and were it not preſſed and 
bound down while it was tender, it would 
ſtand at a farther diſtance, and conſequent- 
ly more commodious for hearing; ſo that 
while our Mothers and Nurſes ſtudy Or- 
nament, they injure us: Indeed, they do 
hereby make us more unlike tothe beaſts, 
but it is in ſuch an excellency, that it were 
well for us if we ſurpaſſed them. And 
hence may the reaſon be given, why thoſe 
that are thick of hearing, may find great 
benefit by laying their hand dilated behiad 
their Ear, or uſing ſome Otacouſticon, and 
placing the mouth ot it towards the ſound, 
that they may thereby the better appre- 
hend it; like unto thoſe Animals, that liſt- 

ning 
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ning after any noiſe, prick up their ears, as 
we ſay, and caſt them forward, for the more 
expeditiousreceiving thoſe motions of the 
air, that otherwiſe would paſs by them more 
inſenſibly. 

The inward Ear is a great ſecret, and 
ſuch an one,that while the men of greateſt 
knowledge have gone about to find out 
and deſcribe, they have every one of them 
ſunk under his burden, and conteſt his own 
inabilivy in ſome ſuch expreſſion, as the 
Pſalmiſt concerning the general frame of 
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mans body; Such knowledge is too won- Fal. 149 


derful for me, it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it. The hilt part we meet with is a 
thin, ſtrong, pellucid Membrane, called, 
the Tympanum, Which being placed tran(- 
verſe the bole of the Ear, doth divide be- 
tween the outward and the inward Ear, as 
the Diaphragm doth between the breaſt 
and the belly ; within this there are three 
Cavities, the Concha, Labyrinthws,Cochlea ; 
there are alſo three little bones, the Mal- 
leolus, the Incas and the Staperz More- 
over there is implanted in the Ear, a pure, 
ſubtil, and quiet air; which is called, aer 
innat ; And laſtly, and chiefly, becauſe 
the proper Organ of hearing, we may ob- 
ſerve the Filaments, or the utmoſt extre- 
mities of the ſofter part of the Auditory 

L 2 Nerve, 
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Nerve, as they are wonderfully diſpoſed 
in the inward Cavity by the - innate air; 
and then-the whoſe 'Nerve it ſelf; by the 
help of theſe ſeveral parts our hearing is 
thus performed. The motion of the air 
(as that of the water) is continued by 
certain cireles and rings, till-it be taken by 
the outward: ear; and by the Elices is con- 
veyed upon the head of the Tympannar, 
where it makes the very lame impreſſion 
that it received from the body that made 
it which impreſſion, by reaſon of the 
 Conjunttion: of- the bones before menti- 
oned, is continued unto the innate air, 
which, becauſe in its ſelf moſt quiet and 
(till, is eaſily moved according to the mo- 
tion of the Tympannm; ſo that the Fila- 
ments hereunto annexed mult of neceſſity 
anſwer the foreſaid motion, and ſo conſe- 
quently gather into themſelves the ſound 
or mufick, which they convey to the Au- 
ditory Nerve, that from thenee it may be 
ſent to be diſcerned and judged in the in- 

ward ſenſe,” | 
Theſe are the Daughters of Muſick, 
which, ſo long as man abides in ſtrength, are 
exceeding lovely and flouriſh; but as he 
declinesin Age, theſe alſo paſs their flower, 
they become humbled, and decline apace 
towards uſeleſueſs and deformity, | 
In 
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In Agethe ſeveral holes and Cavities of 
the ears are ſtopped, the Drum is unbra- 
ced, the Hammer is weakned, the Anvil 
is worn, the Stirrop is broken, and the 
inward Air is mixed and defiled, the Fila- 
ments are dulled, the nerve it ſelf is ob- 
ſtructed; ſo that there cannot but follow 
heavineſs of hearing, and ar laſt, deafneſs 
it (elf, And this is that imperfection 
which Barzil/ai complains of to King 
Devid, I am this day eighty years old, and , om 
cen I diſcern between good. and evil? Can 15.35. 
hear any more the voice of ſurging men, and 
| ſinging women, where fore then ſhould thy 
ſervant be yet a burden to my Lord the King? 
And this certainly is the principal Sym- 
ptom here intended by theſe words, 7he 
| Daughters of Muſick, ſhall be brought low. 
| And therefore the Vulgar Latin tranſlates 
it only, 0bſarde ſcent omnes filie Carminis ; 
but the word ww? is of a tar larger ſigni- 
fication, and wight be ttanſlated many 
ways, as Deprimentar, Dejitienutur, incur- 
vabunt ur; but cannot pòoſſibly be better 
ö tranſlated than it is alrcady by the Seventy, 
Terueligores, bumiliabuntur, brought low. 
And this ſtill holds out the native Latitude 
K of the word; which I would by all means 
F have preſerved; that all the Daughters of 
Muſick , both Active and Paſlive , and 
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their infirmities in age may be here inclu- 
ded; ſo that all thoſe ſymptomes of the 
decrepit ſtate ot man, that belong to any 
of the Organs before mentioned, whether 
of {peaking or hearing, are to be under- 
ſtood by this laſt clauſe; Al the Daughter. 
of Muſick fbalf be brought low; and ſuch 
are theſe that follow: Dyſpnee ſive ſpiran- 
di difficultas, deſtillatione- tuſſim inferen- 
ter; «ievdin d five pocis abolitio, di- 
miniitio aut depravatio; exficcatio aſpere 
arterie, induratio Cartilaginum Laryngis, 
ſordes anrinm, preciput antem barycoia ſive 
gravis audit & ſurditas. 


Verſe 5. 


Alſo when they ſball be afraid of that which 
is high, and fears ſhall be in the way, and 
the Almond tree ſhall flouriſh, and the 
Graſhopper ſhall be. « burt hben, and deſire 
foal! fail; becauſe man goeth to his long 
home, and the mourners go about the 


ſtreets. 


| Age hath been deſcribed un- 
to us, as it hath influence upon all 
the functions and Faculties of a man; Su- 
periour and Inferiour; Inward and Out- 
| ward; 
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ward; Animal, Vital, and Natural. And 
the Preacher hath exactly declared unto us, 
how far they are all weakned in this de- 
clining ſtate ; he now in this Verſe paſſeth 
to another head of Symptomes, which 1s 
uſually called, Qualitates mutate, taking 
notice of the fimple affects, and thoſe emi- 
nent and moſt remarkable alterations that 
attend men in this condition. And here 
again he doth moſt elegantly run over all 
the parts of man, and give only one moſt 
"— alteration in each of them. The 

ompounding parts of man (as all men 
know, and as we havealready heard) are 
the Soul and the Body. The principal 
affect of the mind in Age, is that of fear, 
which is here expreſſed in reſpect of a dou- 
ble Object, a greater and a leſſer; which 
conſequently makes the paſſion leſſer or 
greater; according to theencreaſe of Age; 
They ſhall be afraid of that which is high, 


and fears ſhall be in the way. Theparts of 


the body are either inanimate, or animate; 
of the inanimate parts, the Hair receiveth 
the greateſt alteration in Age, which is 
here fignified by theſe words: The Al- 
mond tree ſhall flouriſh. The animate parts 
of the body, are alſo of two ſorts, cither 
the hard, and cruſty parts, or the ſoft and 


ſpongy parts ; and theſe two are uſually 
L 4 known 
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known by the names of the Spermatical | 
and Sanguineous parts. The change of | | 
the former of theſe in Age, is intimated | | 
unto us, in thoſe words, The Graſhopper | + 
ſhall be a burden; the change of the latter | | 
in thoſe, Deſire ſball fail; as it followeth | | 
more clearly hereafter. After this moſt | 
1 and Hieroglyphical deſeriptionn 
of the Symptoms of Age, he dothin a4 
plain and eaſie tranſition paſs from thoſe | 
general Symptomes that attend a man all 
along this ſtate of weakneſs, unto thoſe 
particular ones, that do more immediatly 
forerun his diſſolution: For man goeth ta 
his long home, and the mourners go about the 
ſtreets. . 


They ſhall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears ſball be in the way. 


The powers and faculties of the mind, 
as they are weakned in Age, are abun- 
dantly deſcribed in the ſecond Verſe: In 
theſe words is notified unto us, that moſt 
remarkable change that is made upon the 
affects and paſſions of the mind in the 
ſame condition. And this is only in re- 
ſpect of fear, and thoſe that are nearly re- 
lated unto it. For as for thoſe which are 
placed, d 16 d ,, in appetity Con- 
cupi ſcente, ſuch as Love, Hatred, * 
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Joy, and the like; they are in nowiſe ex · 
- inthis weak ſtate of Age,foraſmuch 
as a firm and a vigorous habit of body, 
quick and lively ſenſes, both outward and 
inward, do moſt promote them; So that 
where there is a general defect in both 
theſe, and all defire doth fail, it is not 
tobe ſuppoſed, there ſhould be any pre- 
dominancy of any of thoſe paſſions, that 
proceed from the Concupilcible appetite; 
as for thoſe which are placed, & 76 Jung, 
in appetitu iraſcente; They all have for 
their object either good or evil; thoſe 
which have good for their object, as Hope, 
and ſuch like, have little or no place in the 
time of Age, foraſmuch as. it is an evil 
time, and there is no pleaſure init. Now 
all imminent evil is looked upon either as 
vincible, or invincible; if a man look up- 
on an approaching evil, as that which he is 
able to overcome, it naturally produceth 
boldneſs in him, which is the contrary 
paſſion to fear, and can in no reſpect agree 
to the ſame perſons. It remains there- 
fore, that that diſtreſs of the mind, 
which ariſeth from the apprehenſion of 
ſome approaching evil, that is cither 
deſtructive or burdenſome to our na- 
ture, and not eaſily reſiſtible by our 


ſtrength, is the paſſion that is moſt incident 
to 
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to Age. True it is, that anger and vexa- 
tion, grief and ſadneſs, and ſuch like, as 
have for their object ſome preſent evil, and 
border hard upon this we are ſpeaking 
of; may in ſome meaſure be found in 
Age; yet the true and proper, the moſt 
notorious trouble of the mind, is that 
dumpiſh, melancholy, deſtructive paſſion 
of fear; which together with all its atten- 
dants and neceſſary conſequences, ſuch as 
ſuſpicion, jealouſies, ſuperſtition, diſlike, 
inconſtancy, betraying the ſuccours of 
reaſon, are too familiarly obſerved in the 
belt of men that are crooked with age; 
And by how much the more man declines, 
by ſo much the more do theſe ſupertluities 
encreaſe, like Miſletoe, and ſome other 
Excreſcencies of trees, that flouriſh not, 
till the ſtock decay from which they ſpring, 
And the reaſon of it is, becauſe the true 
Cauſes of this affection (namely, miſap- 
prehenſions of the things feared, and in- 
ability to reſiſt them) are encreaſed toge- 
ther with Age, and therefore muſt needs 
produce their anſwerable effects. The ſirſt 
of theſe Cauſes, proceeds from the weak- 
neſs of the Imagination; the other, from 
the lowneſs of the Spirits, and the imbe- 
cillity of the outward Organs: The firſt 
makes the Cauſe of fear to ſeem the 


greater; 
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ter; the other, to take the 

reſſion. Imagination puts a double 
acy upon ancient men; firſt, it makes 
them undervalue themſelves, and minorate 
their own abilities; and then it makes them 
overvalue the objects of fear, and make 
them far greater than they are; like ſome 
Perſpective glaſſes, that at both ends miſ- 
repreſent the things ſeen, yet with a con- 
trary appearance, at one end making them 
appear leſſer, and at a farther diſtance; 
and at the other end, greater and nearer 
than they ought. And hence it 1s, that 
they are ſo timorous upon every the leaſt 
occaſion; that which is ſaid of wicked 
men, may alſo be ſaid of old men; They 


1255 


are in great fear where no fear #; Nu pla. 53,5, 


finxere, timent; the weakned Imagination 
creating objects of fear unto it ſelf, or at 
leaſt much falfifying them, and encreaſing 
them like the man in the Goſpel, that 
had but an half and a broken fight, He ſaw 
men as big as trees walking. Again, the 
dulneſs and heavineſs of the Spirits, and 
the impotency of the members, renders a 
man moſt obnoxious unto fear; the ſpirits 
deing of a ſtrong, quick, and ſubtile mo- 
tion, are the principal inſtruments of in- 
tercourſe between the ſon! and the body, 


and do conſequently bring in the. yore 
ai 
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aid and aſſiſtance againſt this paſſion; but, 
in Age they are benummed as it were, and 
congealed, ſo that they ceaſe muchwhat 
from their operation and motion, and can 
adminiſter little, or no courage at all. 

Nor is it thusonly with the Spirits, but 
the Organical parts alſo of the Body, are 
in this ſtate made unfit for their Functions, 
and altogether unſerviceable to reſiſt the 
very appearance of danger; and ſtand (as 
I may ſo ſay) ready prepared for the eater- 
tainment of fear; The great conſequences 
whereof, ſuch as whiteneſs and (tiffnch | 
of the hair, trembling of the joynts and 
heart, impotency of ſpeech, failing of the 
eyes, and aſtoniſhment , paleneſs of the | 
face, horrour, gnaſhing of the Teeth, invo- 
luntary Emiſſion of Excrements, are very 
eaſily produced in this condition; nay, 
they are moſt of them already there to be 
found, without an object to effect them; 
therefore no wonder if thoſe things which 
are 2d i x:14%10 to the (ſtrong Man, prove 
cobetdrala to the decrepit. 

Theſe things were known to be true, 
without an Inſtance ; yet, I cannot but take 
notice of Jacob, who, while young and 
ſtrong, did exceed molt Men we read of, 
for Courage and Boldneſs ; with what au- 
dacity did be manage the two great Enter- 

prizes 
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prizes of obtaining both the Birth · right 
and the Bleſſing; and that while he was 

very young? with what Courage did 
undertake, and go through with a long 
and loneſome journey,an hard and a deceit- 
ful Service? but when he was old he was of 
amore timorous ſpirit: it was fear let fall 

that paſſage, If I am bereaved, I am be- gen. 43. 
reaved, Such news as one would have 14- 
thought would have refreſhed his heart, 

when he was old overcame it; for when it 

was ſaid Joſeph is yet alive, and he is Go- 25" 
vernour over all the Land of Egypt, Ja- 

cobs heart fainted : Fear was a paſſion fo 


ready at the door, that it ſtept in firſt, and 


had almoſt over-born him,and left no place 
for joy to enter in. Good Eli when he was 1 Sem. 2. 
very old, was very fearful, he timorouſly **' 
reproves the outragious wickedneſs of his 
lewd Sons; and after this black and dread- 
ful enemy had once taken poſſeſſion of him, 
it followed him continually, and dogg'd 
him till he died. When the Iſraelites and 
Philiſtines were about to joyn Battel, he 
fate in a fearful poſture, and it is ſaid, bis 
beart trembled; and when the iſſue was gm ts 
told him, he fell from off his ſeat backward, 13. 
and hir Neck brake that he died; and the 
reaſon is added, for he was an old Man and v.18, 
bear y. I will not here be ſo bold as thoſe 

that 
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that ſay (building their opinion upon the 
original word) his falling down backward 
and dy ing, was from a voluntary Principle; 
but I dare ſay, it was from an inward one: 
his Age had ſo enfeebled him, that he was 
not able to bear the newes of a defeat, ef: | 
pecially ſuch an one, wherein the Ark of 
God was taken, but his darkſom inward 
foe, taking advantage hereupon, ſtrikes 
= ſurely, under the fifth rib, that he 

ied. 

The Objects of old Mens fears are here 
preſeated unto us under a double notion; 
Firſt, thoſe things which are high, Excelſz 
timebunt aut de excelſo; They ſhall be afraid 
of that which js high: Secondly thoſe things 
which are lower, more plain and obvious, 
even in the way; Conſternati in via, vel 
formidabunt in vin; Fears ſhall be in the 
way. Conſternation and Fearfulneſs do 
not ſurprize Men, and overthrow them all 
at once; Nemo repente fit timidiſſumws ; 
but they come on by degrees, and firit thoſe 
things that have more of dread in them 
become the objects of their fear: High 
things; high, either in reſpect of place, as 
ſteep and eminent Ways, Hills , and | 


Mountains, Steeples and Towers, which 
formerly they could without fear aſcend, 
and walk upon: or high, in reſpect of the 

Air, 


a 
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Air, as Fiery Meteors, Strange Appariti 
ous, Thunder and Li — 0 ſuch 
like: or high, in reſpes of abſtruſneſs, or 
myſteriouſneſs, as the deep and ſubtile 
points in Divinity, about the Eſſence of 
God, and the duration of Eternity, about 
the Immortality of the Soul, and changes 
of the Body, and many other things, which 
while young they could better have bora 
the Diſcourle of: or bigb, ia reſpect of 
Hardſhip, or Difficulty ; thoſe great Enter- 
priſes, and hazardous Undertakings, which 
while ſtrong they durſt with boldaeſs have 
ventured on, do now become a terror to 
them, even in the thought of them; but 
as Age comes on, and their fears increaſe 
upon them , not only thoſe things which 
are high, but even plain and eaſie things be- 
com — objectsof their fear; Pavores in via. 
Mole- hills are now as dreadfal, as Moun- 
tains were before; every thing that is near 
them, and about them; every thing that is 
plain and obvious ; every matter that is fa- 
eile, and eaſily attainable, bears it ſelf with 
terror towards them; they are afraid of 
every thing they are doing : they walk in 
fear, ſometimes leſt peradventure they 
ſhould daſh their foot againſt a Stone; 
lometime leaſt that other People heedleſ- 
ly paſſing by, ſhould ruſh upon them, and 


injure 
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in jure them: being conſcious to themſelves 
of their own: imporency, it makes them 
moſt obnoxious to this terrible paſſion, 
which is the great change that is made up- 
on the Mind in the time of Age. | 


The Almond Tree ſhall flouriſh. 


The Symptome laſt treated of was in 
reference to the great change that is made | 
upon the Mind of. Man; thoſe which fol- 
low have referenoe to the Body. And that 
we may accurately obſerve the Wife Mans 
Method, we muſt premiſe one common di- | 
ſtinction of the parts of the body; for we 
muſt know that theſe are not independent 
ſayings, caſt forthat a venture, but a moſt 
exact and methodical Treatiſe of the ſym- 
ptomes of Age, as it influenceth and alter- 
eth all the parts of a Man: Now the parts 
of the Body ( as the word is taken in the 
largeſt ſiguification) are either Animate 
or Inanimate ; either ſuch as participate of 
the life of the whole, and are nouriſhed by 
the intra-ſuſception of enlivened ali- 
ment ; or ſuch as have no life at all from | 
the Body, or in themſelves, and are nouri- 
ſhed only, by the juxta · poſition ot an excre- 
ment: Of the firſt of theſe, there are very | 
many in the Body of Man, which are treat- 

ed of in the following words: of the lat- 
ter 


cv 3 0. 
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ter of theſe there are very few, as the nails 
and the Hair; and of theſe the hair receiv- 
eth the moſt notorious alteration in Age, 
which is here fignityed unto us by theſe 
words; The Almond Tree ſhall flouriſh. 

The word which is here tranſlated an 
Almond Tree, is from the original wor 
TO, advigilavit, to watch, or wake, as it 


is uſed in that place; The Watchmen wa- Plal.t 25; 


keth but in vain : And by way of Analogy * 
it is tranſlated to ſiguiſie Amygdalas, the 
Almond Tree : Que prima inter arbores evi- 


| 245 5 becauſe this Tree before all others 


waketh, and riſeth from its Winters 
repoſe; it flowers in the Month of Fa- 
muary, and by March brings its Fruit to 


viſion of Jeremy z. for the Word of the 

came unto him, ſaying, Jeremy what 
* thou? and he ſaid, I ſee « Rod of an 
A 


thou haſt well ſeen, for I will haſten my word 12, 


| tofulfil it. The ſame word is in this Text 


ed, both for the Almond Tree, and for ha- 

' Rening ; Thou haſt therefore well ſeen. 

othing could have better repreſented the 

2 ulfilling of the word of God, than 

at haſting, the Almond Tree. The 

manner that the 3 Man is pleaſed * 
t 


Maturity. The forwardneſs of this fruit - P . 
bearing Tree is intimated unto us by the- 25. 


ond Tree : Then ſaid the Lord unto him, ſer ; 
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to take, to expreſs the great changes that 
happen to the Body of Man in the time of 
Age, is according to that intricate, and moſt 
myſterious, and ænigmatical way of the 
Egyptians; whereby they are wont to ex- 

reſs their meaning of the things intended, 

y ſome other Creatures which do moſt 
reſemble what they are ſpeaking of. Now 
there is no change that befalleth Man that 
can beſo lively repreſented by the bloom- 
ing of the Almond Tree, as that whereby 
the Hair of the Head becomes Hoary and 
White; and therefore forebit amygdalus, 
muſt needs ſiguiſie unto us, this great alte- 
ration; which bears teſemblance unto that 
of the Almond Tree in ſeveral particulars, 
ſome of which follow hereafter. 

Firſt, They are both of them of the 
ſame colour, and repreſent themſelves alike 
to the fight 3 the Bloſſoms of the Almond 
Tree are perfectly white, and ſo are the 
Hairs of the Old Man, and they are not oa- 
ly nakedly of the ſame colour, but both of 
them ſo, by way of eminency; not only 
white, but the whiteſt of all, none ſo white 
as they: Flores amygdali primi exiſtunt 
G maxime ſunt albi pre ceteris arbori. 
bus. So alſois it with Man in the time of 
Age, heis white, and no Creature, livi 


p— 


to that time, ſo white as he: and hence it 
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is that Logicians make Caneſcere to be pro- 

um homini, tertio modo; quod convenit 
omni, ſoli, non ſemper. They will allow no 
Creatures at all to grow white when they 
are old, as Man doth : and although our 
Senſe teacheth us, that almoſt all Creatures 
tend towards that colour, yet they very 
much viliſie it in compariſon of a Man, and 
therefore give it a far more inferior, and an ce 
unhandſome Name. 

Secondly, They do very much agree in 
their haſtineſs, and forwardne(s of putting 
forth; how early and quick the Almon 
Tree is in putting forth its bloom and fruits 
hath been already ſhewn 3 and might yet 
farther be confirmed in that great Myſtery 
the Rod of Aaron, which although it was 


| miraculouſly changed in one nights time, 


as a Token againſt the Rebels, to take 
away their Murmurings yet it is to be no- 
ted, that it was done upon this for- 
ward Wood: And it came to paſs that an Numbg; 
the morrow, Moſes went into the Tabernacle *: 
Witneſs, and behold the Rod of Aaron 
the Hon ſe of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and bloomed Bloſſomer, 
and yielded Almonds. But naturally allo, 
this bloomes much ſooner than other 
Trees; this is the true Erigeron, that car- 
ly in the Spriog-time bears the repreſen- 
M 2 tation 
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tation of Old Age. Now it is better known 
to all Men how exceeding forward Gray- | 
Hairs are. 


Obrepit properata malis inopinate ſeneit we, 
Intempeſtivi funduntur vertics cani. 


There is no Symptome of Age puts 
forth it ſelf ſooner than this; and as the 
Almond Tree buds ſooner by two orthree 
Months than moſt other Trees, ſo do | 
theſe haſty buds of Age appear ſometime 
twenty or thirty years before ſome others: 

Some Mens Hair begins to change when 
they are but thirty or forty years of Age, 
whereas many other ſymptoms appear not 
till they have paſſed ſixty or ſeventy years. 
Theſe ſteal upon Men ſuddenly, before 
they are aware, to which the Prophet doth 
allude in thoſe ripe and unexpected Judg- 
ments that were falling upon Ephraim; 

Hol. 7. 9. Gray hairs are here and there upon bim, yet 
he knoweth it not. 1 


Thirdly, They do agree in their emi- 
nency and remarkableneſs, they are bath 
of them moſt ſigual things; Men ſtand 
ſtill and admire if accidentally they caſt | 
their eyes upon the Almond Tree that | 
ſtands all on the Bloſſom z and ſo they do 
if they behold a comely and — | 

ea 
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Head of Hair, that is as white as that : the 
Trees that bloſſome in Merch, or April, 
are little takennotice of, becauſe then it is 
| a common thing, neither have they that 
ſplendor upon them, that the Almond Tree 
hath, that advanceth its moſt comely top 
all alone, while all other ſleep in their Win- 
« ter Garments: Inlike manner the Almond 
© | Head is taken ſpecial notice of among a 
© | thouſand, every one being very deſirous to 
? | beholdit, and that with great admiration 
© | and reverence; The glory of young Men is Prov. 20. 
their firength, and the beauty and honour of ** 
q old Men is the Gray-Head : And this ho- 
5 nour is put upon it by the ſpecial appoint- 
t mentof God himſelf;7hou ſhalt riſe Mp before Lev. 19. 
g the Hoary· Head, and honour the face of the 32. 
b 


Old Man, and fear thy God : I am the Lord. 
Fourthly, They are very much alike in 
their Indications, they are both of them 
moſt certain Diagnoſticks of the thing they 
appertain to; it there are no other ſigns 
than they, yet may all Men be very well 
aſſured of the truth they beſpeak; If there 
be no other Tree inall the Woods, or Or- 
chards, bloſſomed beſide the Almond, yet 
know aſſuredly from thence, the Spring is 
come; if there be nothing at all beſides 
that ſhews it: if no Flowers appear on the 
Earth, if the ſinging of the Birds be not 
M 3 come, 
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come, if the voice of the Turtle be not 
heard in the Land, if the Fig-Tree doth not 
yet put forth her green Figs, nor the Vines 
with their tender Grape give a good ſmell ; 

et if the Almond Tree be bloſſomed, 
now of a truth, that the year is turned, 
and that the Sun is coming nearer towards 
us, and that the Sap ſtirs, though it be not 
elſehow perceived: The ſame certainty of 
demonſtration alſo doth attend the Hoary 
Head ; if no other ſymptom appear, yet 
i the Hair begin to change white, know 
from thence, that the Winter of Age hath 
already begun to ſhew it (elf; the evil 
daies are coming on apace, though the Sun, 
or the Light, or the Moon, or the Stars be 
not darkned, Though the keepers of the 
Houſe, the ſtrong Men, the Grinders, and 
thelookers out of the Windowes, be not 
yet enfeebled ; though the Doors be open 
m the Street, and the voice of the Grind- 
ing, and the Daughters of Muſick be as 
high. as ever; yet if the Almond Tree 
flouriſh, if the Hair of the Head bechang- 
ed to White, it is an undoubted Indication 
of the weakneſs attending Age : the habit 
of the Body is already changed, the innate 
heat begins to be ſuffocated, the radical 
moiſture is conſuming , the excrements 
(which conſtitute the Hair) are 1 
ed, 
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ed, and the temperament of Old age hath 
already ſeized the Man, although it be no 
other ways to be diſcerned. 

Laſtly, They do alſo exceeding well 
agree in their Prognoſticks; they are both 
ot them moſt certain fore-runners and 
foretellers of what is to follow after them. 
If the Almond Tree be bloſſomed, it is a 
moſt certain fign that Fruit will come at- 
ter, and that it is not far behind; Aaron: 
Rod budded (as you heard) and ſoon 
after it brought forth Almonds, the Flow- 
ers = in order to the Fruit that muſt ſuc- 
ceed, 


un ſe nux plurima ſylvis 
Induet in florem, & ramos curvabit olentes, 
Si ſuperant ſæt us pariter ſrumenta ſequentur. 


And thus Gray Hairs the flowers of old 


age, do give a certain Prognoſtick, that 
death which is the Fruit thereof, is near at 
hand. Jacob ſaith concerning his Son Jo- 


ſeph, If miſchief befal him by the way, then Gen 42. 


ſhall ye bring down my gray hairs with ſor- 3 


row to the grave. A ſad accident might 
have brought them down with forrow to 
the grave; but they would have come as 
ſurely without. Theſe are Church-yard 

M 4 flowers, 
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flowers, which may ſerve to them that 
bear them, in ſtead of Paſling-Bells, to 
ive them certain notice, whither they are 
ſuddenly going. There are ſome Natura- 
liſts who are yet bolder, and affirm, that 
the very thought and imagination of 
gray hairs, even in the dreams of them, 
though in a Perſon never ſo young, do 
portend the ſame thing : When they were 
Sacrificing in behalf of one of the Empe- 
rours of Rome, the hairs of a Boys Head, 
who did Adminiſter to the Prieſts were all 
on a ſudden changed to white; which the 
Soothſayers and Wiſe Men did preſently 
interpret to the change of the Empe- 
rour, and that an Old Man ſhould ſucced, 
which accordingly fell out; for Nera, 
Who was but one and thirty years old, 
was ſoontaken away, and Galba, who was 
ſeventy three, Reigned in his ſtead : 
There is far more certainty in the reality 
of the thing. It may thus fall out to youn 
men, but it muſt thus fall out to old: 
Mors, ſemi bas, in foribus eſt; juvenibus, 
in infidiis : Louhg men are 4 away, 


but Old Men go away, in their own na- 
tural courſe; for Candidi are Candidati 
mortis, & per eam, immortalitatis. Thoſe 
that are white are marked out in order 
unto death, and thereby unto immortali- 


ty. 
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ty. There might many other Particulars 
be aſſigned, wherein the Almond - Tree 
and the Hoary Head do exactly agree, but 
theſe few may ſuffice to — — at the 
change of no other part of t in 
Age, can be hereby figured out — us 
ſo 1 as this we have been ſpeak- 

of. 


| Beſide Canities is a conſtant attendant 
on Age, and'is intimated unto us in no 
other part of this allegory : How often in 
Scripture are they mentioned both to- 


169 


ow? I am now old and Gray-Headed, , Sm 13. 
i 


th Samuel and David Prayeth, When 2. 


Tam old and Gray-Headed O Lord forſake — ns 


me not. Nay, I may ſay ane thing of 
this Symptom, that is not to be ſaid of 
any of the other; It is a plain and a full 
deſcription of Age, without any addition 
at all; ſay a Gray-Headed man, and you 
lay an Old Man, without any farther Pe- 


riphraſis. The ſword without, and ter- Deut. 35. 


teur within, ſhall deſtroy both the young * 


man, and the Virgin; the Suckling alſo, 
with the man of Gray Hairs. 


The 
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The Graſhopper ſhall be a burden; 


Or rather, 
Shall grow or ſhew ) big and burdenſome. 


Ja the interpretation of this ſentence, 
and that which follows, which doth de- 
you herevn, I muſt of neceſlity recede 
omewhat both from the common Tranſlas 
tion, and the uſual interpretation of the 
place; wherein, if my opuaion, together 
with its novelty, bring alang with it any 
thing of ſatisfaction, I preſume it will be 
never the worſe accepted: For in theſe 
Theoretical notions, the danger is not ſo 
great,to deviate from the beaten road, and 
to be Heterodox to the general received 


opinion. For the ſubject of this Propoſi | 


tion, without all controverſie, it is the 
Locuſt or Graſhopper, which differ very 
little, either in their nature or form, and 
may very well intend the ſame thing: The 
—— is far more difficult, and there - 
ore hath given occaſion to more variety 
of tranſlations; that which is moſt uſual 
is, Erit oneri, which our Engliſh exactly 
follows, The Graſhopper ſhall be a burthen ; 
from whence moſt Interpreters do put this 
ſenſe upon the place, viz. that the Graf- 
hopper, or any ſuch ſmall thing, is a great 
burden to old men; which although it 

may 


| 
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may be a truth, yet it can in no wile be in- 
tended by theſe words. For then King 
Solomon would in this clauſe vary much 


from the general ſcope of all theſe verſes, 
| which is (as hath already been ſaid) Alle- 


gorical, and from the particular mode of 
erpreſſing himſelf in this verſe, which is 
Hieroglyphical. Beſide the words in no 
propricty of Grammer can poſſibly bear 
ſuch a ſenſe as this; and it hath been a 
great wonder to me how this Conſtruction 
was firſt taken up, and how it hath gained 


ſo great credit among men: Nor can I yet 


give my ſelf the leaſt ſatisfaction herein, 
unleſs it be from the ambiguity of the La- 
tine Phraſe, Erit oneri, which may very 


well be taken in a double ſenſe; either 


Erit oneri ſeni, ſen alteri; or Erit oneri 


| ſbi. The firſt of theſe mult be taken for 
the carrying the words to the interpretati- 


on which hath been before mentioned ; 
but how incongruous it is to the very 
Grammatical reading of the words, any 
one who is the leaſt skilled in the Original 
can eaſily give an acount. For what is 
here predicated is directly predicated of 
the Graſhopper, and not inrelation to any 
other perſon, or. thing elſe whatſoever. 
And hence ſome have tranſlated it, Omere+» 
bitur , ſive gravabitur; others, N 
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five gravabit ſez others, Creſcetz the 
Vulgar Latine gives the Metaphor one re- 
move more, to thoſe that are burdened 
with fleſh or fat, rendring it, i#z*pinguabj- 
tur Locuſt a; but the Tranſlation of the 
Septudgint upon this word is moſt remar- 


kable, and gives very great light to the 


underſtanding of the true meaning of the 
place, xu 5 d, Craſſabitur, denſabi- 
tur, vel pingueſcet. Wherefore that the 
doubrfulnet of ſpeech, both in the Latine 
and Engliſh, (which hath miſled moſt In- 
terpreters) may be for the future remo- 


ved, I judge it moſt convenient that tho 


Tranſlation of the Vulgar Latine take 
principal place, or that it be rendred in 
Latine , Locuſta, onuſt am ſe reddet , or, 
præbebit; which the Conjugation doth 
moſtly favour ; and in Engliſh, the Graſ- 
hopper ſhall grow (or ſhew) big and bur- 
denſome. Forthe right underſtanding of 
which words, we muſt be ſure to enquire, 
what parts of the body of man they are, 
that may be moſt aptly repreſented by the 
Graſhopper, and what change thatis, that 
is here denoted unto us: Which that we 
may the better do, we muſt alſo take no- 
tice of one ſpecial diſtinction of the parts 
of the body. 

Of the parts of the body that are _ 
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ned by the ſpirit of the whole (for of the 
other mention was made in the laſt) there 
be two ſorts: Either the fluid, moyſt, 
ſucculent, tender, and ſoft parts of the 
body ; or the dry, ſolid, tenſile, hard, and 
y parts of the body. The firſt of 
| theſe, ſeem to be intended in the follow- 
ing words, the laſt of theſe, in theſe that 
are before us. This diſtinction is uſually 
termed, the diſtinction of the Philoſo- 
phers, in oppoſition to all thoſe manifold 
diviſions of the parts of the body, that 
are to be found among Phyſicians; And in- 
deed ithath more of clearneſs and demon- 
ſtrationin it, than any of the other; nei- 
ther that of Hippocrates in igarre, ighuere, 
& iquarre nor that of Galen, in ſpermati- 
cas & ſanguineas; nor that generally re- 
ceived among moſt; I» ſimi lares & organi- 
cas, is without its difficulties; It hath put 
very learned and ingenious mea very hard 
toit, to make the beſt of theſe ſtand firm 
againſt its oppoſers: but this that we are 
now ſpeaking of, is ſo plain and obvious 
to the ſenſe, that no man ever yet diſal- 
lowed of it, or hath at any time underta- 
ken to contradict it. Indeed, that diſtin- 
ction of the parts into ſpermatical and 
ſanguineous, as uſually it is applied, comes 
the neareſt to what is here intended; — 
the 
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Job io. 
19, 


the terms are not ſo 3 and beſide, 
they are built upon a falſe foundation, 
which is, that the ſeveral parts of the bo- 
dy have their origination from ſeveral and 
diſtia& principles of generation, viz. ſewen 
& ſanguis menſiruws ; but the ingenuity of 
this latter Age, hath juſtly exploded ſuch a 
Doctrine as that, and hath brought all 
knowing men to confeſs, that all the parts 
of the body, both of one kind and of ano- 
ther, have their original equally from one 


and the ſame ſeminal matter. And yet 


the former diſtinction of the parts, in 


molle & durat, may be found to have a 
juſt right, even from their firſt producer. | 
For the ſeed it ſelf, is not of ſo equal a 
ſubſtance and conſiſtence, but that variety 


of parts, as to ſoftneſs and hardneſs, may 
eaſily be diſcerned in it. And this Fob 
(beyond all humane Writers whatſoever ) 
doth plainly declare, when he faith, Thos 
haſt ponred me out like milk, and curd led 
me like Cheeſe. The very firſt matter of 
eration in this reſpect hath a double 
ubſtance; there is a lacteous, and a caſe- 
ous part therein; there is a tenderer and a 
more fluid part; there is alſo a more Con- 
denſed and Coagulated part; which are 
apt to produce afterward parts in the body 
of the like diverſification; as the follow- 
ing 


| 
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ing verſe doth plainly expreſs; Thos hal 
covered me with thin, and with fleſh, thou 
haſt fenced me with bones and with ſinews ; 
bones and ſinews, they proceed from the 
curdled part of the ſeed; fleſh of all fort 
both Muſculous, Parenchymous, an 
Glandulous, that proceeds from the fluid 
or milky part; and skin, that is the wedinm 
participationis of them both. Fleſh and 
bones therefore ſeem to ſtand in the grea- 
teſt oppoſition one unto another in reſſ 

of this diſtinction of the parts; And all 
the other parts of the body to each other, 
as they haverelation to one of theſe. Now 
which of theſe two the Graſhopper doth 
beſt reſemble, is very eaſie for any one to 
give an account, 

The Locuſt and Graſhopper are both of 
them hard, cruſty, cragged, crumpling 
Creatures, differing from all others prin- 
cipally in the protuberance of their limbs, 
having their legs ſtrangely crooked, and 
their joynts very cloſely inverted, and at 
a great diſtance from the trunk of their 
body. And this is the molt remarkable 
thing in their frame, and that by which 
they are deſcribed in the Book of God; 
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Tet theſe may ye eat of every flying creeping Lev. il. 
thing 157 oeth upon all four, which have ** 


legs above their feet to leap withal upon the 
earth, 
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earth; And afterward they are enumera- 
ted, The Lacuſt after his kind, and the 
Graſhopper after his kind. This then be- 
ing the known form of theſe Creatures, 
they do moſt aptly repreſent the hard and 
ſolid parts of — y, the bones and 
their protuberances, and all thoſe parts 
that are produced from the thicker part of 
the 2 matter. Offeologers have 
very well obſerved, that the parts apper- 
taining to the bones, which ſtand out ata 
diſtance from their bodies, are cither the 
—_— or the Enate 5 _ the 
Epiphyſes, or the Apophyſes of the bones. 
The 25 of theſe in A, — harder and 
more compa and affixed to the bones 
themſelves ; the laſt of theſe in Age grow 
more apparent, and ſeem to be bigger, and 
ſtand at a farther diſtance, than they did 
before : And unto this it is that the Chal- 
dee Paraphraſe doth directly point; 1»fla- 
buntur tali pedum tuorum. Now, the Tali 
are ſometime taken for the AFralagi, the 
bones in the heel, and ſometime for the 
Malleoli; the Apophyſes, of thoſe two 
bones which conſtitute the leg, namely, 
the Tibia, and the Fibala; all which, to- 
gether with them that anſwer them in the 
wriſt, and all other buriching parts of the 
bones, ( which would be needlek N 
ar 
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latly to name, ) do in age appear far bigger, 
— greater diſtance — the body of 
the bone, than they did before. Yet I 
cannot but take more ſpecial notice of one 
ſort of bones, whoſe Apophyſes are more 
eminent, than any others; and may there- 
fore be more aptly reſembled by the Graſ- 
hoppers, and they are the Yertcbre of the 
Spine ; every one of which, both in the 
neck, in the back, and in the loyns, have 
ſeven ſeveral prominencies, four oblique 
ones, namely, two aſcending, and two 
deſcending : two tranſverſe ones, and 
one acute, ſtraight forward towards the 
skin. Now, when man by reaſon of age 
begins to ſtoop and bend forward, and 
withal thoſe fleſhy parts, that cover theſe 
oceſſes, begin to ſhrink and decay, (as 
ll be ſhewed in the following ſymptome) 

it muſt neceſlarily follow, that all thoſe 
Apophy ſes tault appear a great deal plainer 
and bigger, than they were before, where- 
by they will ſo exactly reſemble the ſeveral 
protuberances of the limbs of the Graf- 
hopper, that no words can fufficiently ex- 
preſs their likeneſs, and none but the dili- 
gent obſerver of them both, can poſſibly 
underſtand. And from this exact likeneſs, 
without all doubt, aroſe the Fable of 77 
thonss, that living to extream old age, he 
N Way 
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was at laſt turned into a Graſhopper, and 
into it, it may be very well moralized a- 
gain; For then the body of Man is quite 
another thing than what it was in its prime, 
it is contracted, and becomes much leſs, 
and crumpled up together, and in the 
end is brought even to crawle upon the 


ground. 
1. 


Contrabimur, miroque modo decreſcimus 
Dimidium noſtri corporis eſſe putes : 
( infans, 
Fitq; tripes, pror ſus quadrupe (q:nt paroulw 
Et per ſordentem flebile ſerpit humum. 


There remaineth yet one reaſon more 


that induceth me to believe, that the parts | 


we have been ſpeaking of, are principally 
here intended, and that is taken from the 
word which is here the predicate, whoſe 


root vn figaifieth primarily, to carry ot 


bear burdens, and in this ſenſe it is moſtly 
uſed. Now, the parts in man that may be 
called the Porters, and which bear the bur- 
deas that are carried, can be no other than 
the Scapula, and its Acromion, which is the 
part upon Which the burden is pitched; 
and the back bone which is the part that 
gives the greateſt ſtrength towards the 
bearing of it, both which, when age w 
muc 
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much enfeebled a man, become unſervice- 
able as unto thoſe ends; theſe Porters do 
now become a porterage themſelves, and 
thoſe parts that were wont to bear the 
eateſt burdens, are now ſo great a bur- 
en themſelves, that the man ſtoops under 
them, and is ſcarce able to bear them. 
Now, as the bones are principally here 
intended, ſo alſo all the other ſolid parts of 
the body, that are made of the ſame craſ- 
ſiment of ſeed, may be here included ; and 
if we do but here recal the Tranſlation of 
the LXX, we ſhall underſtand what change 
it is in age, that alltheſe undergo; the Car- 
tilages of the body, the Ligaments, the 
Membranes, the Fibres, the Veins, the Ar- 
teries, the Nerves, and Tendons, and the 


like, do all grow harder and drier in age, 


and tend more towards the nature of bones. 
The sk in alſo being partly of this kind (as 
was before ſaid) is to be numbred hereun- 
to, which ſo long as man remains in ſtrength 
is beautiful, plain, and polite; but as he 
declines, grows more ct ſty, and dry, and 
callous, and conſequemiy falls into abun- 
dance of wrinkles. 


Plurima ſunt juvenum diſcrimina, pulchrior 
Hoc, atque ille alio (ile 
Dua ſenum facies. 
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yallefu, And that learned Phyſician, (who ia his | 

deſacra youth had wearied himſelf out with the un- 

Pluto. certainty and confuſion of prophane Au- 

thors, and therefore in his Age betook 

. himſelf to ſacred Philoſophy, ) that he 
might more powerfully aſſign over this 
Hieroglyphical expreſſion to the ſenſe we 
have here delivered, faith ; the Locult 
ought to be underſtood of the Sea · Locuſt, 
which is covered over with an hard, and a 
cruſty and rugged ſhell : and whoſoever 
{hall ſo take it, cannot but conclude, that 
it doth decipher the parts, we have now 
treated of, However, I judge the Land- 
Locuſt, or Graſhopper may very well 
ſignihe the ſame thing; beſide, it is much 
better known to men, than the other is, 
and may be extended to ſome parts (that | 
ought here to be included) which the 
other cannot ſo ſignificantly denote z For 
by this Clauſe, the Graſhopper ſhall be a 
burden, we are to underſtand the altera- 
tion of all the mot hard and ſolid parts of 
the body, uſually called the ſpermatical; 
Dud@ilinm, viz. induratio, & incruſtatio; 
& fragilium extantia, & prominentia. 


Deſire 
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Deſire ſhall fail, 


Or rather, 
The Capers ſhall ſhrink. 

The word TvaR8n hath two remark- 
able ſignifications, the one primary and 
plain, whereby it fignifieth, deſiderium, 
concupi — appetit as; defire, or appe- 
titez the other, ſecondary or figurative, 
whereby it ſignifieth Capparis, Capers, or 
the fruit, or rather the flowers of the Ca- 
per ſhrub, or buſh. And this word is 
tranſlated from its firſt ſignification to this 
latter, becauſe of the known uſe of Ca- 
pers, which is to excite the appetite : Cap- 
paris excitat orexin, & appetitum, cibi, & 
veneris from whence it is, that ſome do 
not improbably derive the word from 
xevege, ad Inxuriam concito; and for theſe 
ends, eſpecially that of the ſtomach, are 
they preſerved in pickle, and ſo often uſed 
among us for ſauce. Now, that the word 
in this place ought to be taken in this lat- 
ter, that is, in the figurative ſignification, 
theſe following reaſons do induce me to 
believe, every one of which ſingly, ſeem 
to have a good perſwaſive power ; but all 
of them joyntly, have doubtleſs a com- 
pulſive power, to any rational man to be 
of the ſame opinion. The firſt, is the ge- 
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neral (cope, that the wiſdom of Solomon 
propoſeth to it ſelf in this whole deſcripti- 
on of Age, which is by way of Allegory 
all along. No wonder therefore if the 
ſame wiſdom, where there be two (ignifi- 
cations of a word, ſhall rather prefer the 
Allegorical. The ſecond, is the particular 
intent of this Verſe, which is to ſhew the 
ſenſible alterations that are made in man in 
old Age, both in reſpect of his mind, and 
of the ſeveral parts of the body, and that 
ſymbolically, or by way of reſemblance 
to other things, and not at all torelate to 
any of the faculties ; and that which doth 
abundantly back this reaſon, is, that the 
weakned faculties were deſcribed before, 
and particularly it was ſhewn ſufficiently, 
how the appetite both ad cibum & Coitum 
was weakned, in the laſt Verle, in thoſe 
words, the voice of the grinding is low : 
And theretore a learned Commentator up- 
on this place, when he had ſaid, Serum li- 
bido frigeſcit, — adds, (that which 
— better diſtinguiſh it from what went 


ore,) &. orgena coitus diſſipantur 
which is indeed, the true purport of the 
words, though bur in part. Again, the 
Contextural expreſſions are of the ſelf- 
ſame nature, both thoſe that follow in the 
Allegory, namely, the ſilver Cord, _ 
the 


the golden Bowl: and alſo thoſe that im- 
mediately precede, namely, the Graſhop- 
per, and the Almond-tree : And as the 
word 4pw' was tranſlated from its prima- 
ry fignification, which is, waking, (as was 
ad, to that figurative, of the Almond- 
tree; ſo alſo would it be moſt congruous 
to deal with this word we are now about. 
Again, Authority is ſufficient, yea, abun- 
dant for this way of tranſlating it : If any 
one pleaſe to conſult all the variety of In- 
terpreters, he ſhall find (that which is a 
great rarity) the moſt and the beſt to go 
together, this way ; and fince Hieror did 
but give favour herengto, I find no Tran- 
ſlator vary hencefrom, but ſome fe into 
Vulgar Tongues. 

Laſtly, By this way of tranſlating on- 


ly, there will be a direct oppoſition, and 


a perfect Antitheſis (which certainly there 
ought to be) betwixt this word and that 
which immediately went before. The 
Graſhoppers and Capers are in their form 


and faſhion, their ſubſtance and con- 


ſiſtence, clean contrary one to another 
The one, being protuberous, rough, cru- 
ſty, and hard : The other, round, ſmooth, 
if , and ſoft : And therefore may be 
very 2h Emblems to repreſent the ſeveral 
contradiſtin@ parts of the body, under the 
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ſame variety of conſiſtence. Wherefore, 
as the Graſhopper did principally repreſent 
the bones, and ſecondarily, all thoſe * 
that proceed from the Craſſiment of the 
feed ; fo alſo here, the Capers do as aptly 
repreſent principally the fleſh, and ſeconda- 
rily, the other moyſt and fluid parts of the 
body that proceed from the more tenuous 
part of the ſeminary matter : and that 
which doth farther confirm this reaſon, is, 
from the Artitheſfs that is alſo in the pre- 
dicate of theſe expreſſions : For as there, 
the Graſhoppers are ſaid to grow big, or 
burdenſome; So here, the Capers are ſaid 
to ſhrink or decay; for ſo the word 
um ſignifieth, and is uſually tranſla- 
ted, diſſipabitur, abolebitur, conteret, (hall 
waſt or conſume, ſhall be ſpent, or worn 
out; and is a Metaphor taken from inter- 
baſtation, patching or piecing, ſewing ar 
clapping cloſe together, making faſter or 
px er thoſe things, that were more di- 
ated, ſpongy, and flouriſhing before: 80 
that what we are to — by this 
Sentence, the Capers ſball ſhrink, is the al- 
teration of all the moyſt and tender parts 
of the body, uſually called, the ſanguine- 
ous 3 1s oben {ci]. depravatio & mino- 
ratio: & mollinm ariditas & cos ſumptioʒ 
cannot exclude hencefrom that — 
that 
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that befalleth the blood and natural hu- 
mours of the body in the time of Age: For 
they become low and much depauperated, 


they are diminiſhed, and far leſs in quanti- 
ty than they were before. 


Minimw gelido jam corpore ſanguis. 


Nor can I exclude that change that hap- 
neth to the fat and marrow; man in his 


| + full ſtrength js deſcribed by Job to be ſuch 


185 


an one, Whoſe breaſts are full of milk, and job 31. 
his bones moyſined with marrow e But when — 10 


he is very old, there is ſcarce any milk, or 
fat, or marrow, or moyſture left in all his 


body ; a Conſumption is determined con- 


cerning them all. But that alteration 
which is principally here intended, is that 
which befalleth thoſe parts of the body 
that uſually go under the name of fleſh. 
Now, the fleſh of the body is of three 
ſorts, Parenchymous, Glandulous, or Muſcu- 
loxs; The fleſh either of the bowels or 
entrails, or of the Glandules or Kernels; 
or laſtly, of the Muſcles, or outward parts 
of the body that are the inſtruments of vo- 
luntary motion. It is without all queſtion, 
that the entrails of man, as the Liver, the 
Spleen, the Heart, the Lungs, c. do 
receive great alteration in Age, om 
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cline very much from their ſoftneſs, ſpon- 
garb and poroſity, and become far har · 
er and faſter, and more Schirrous than 
they were before. The ſame — | 
ules | 


ſaid concerning all the natural Gla 

in the body of Man, thoſe that ſerve ei- 
ther to Excretion, to Reduction, or to 
Nutrition : They all of them vary much 


from their primitive tenderneſs and big- 
neſs, and ſo become more durous, and are 
far more conſumed than they were at firſt; 
and that which the Learned and moſt inge- 


Dr. ber. nious Author of the late Tract De Gland 
ers. Ji, doth obſerve of the Thymus, by the 


time of middle age, may be alſo obſerved 


of moſt of the other Glandules in the time 
of extream age; that is, that they will 


bear very little proportion either in weight 
or ſubſtance, to what they did at firſt, but 


by experience they are found to ſhrivel and 


ſhrink away, and be conſumed almoſt to 


nothing. | 
But of all the parts of the body, thoſe | 


lax and tender flakes of fleſh, that lye over, 
and cover the bones, and are at both ends 
affixed to them, which from the form of 
ſome of them are uſually. called Muſcles, 
do moſt properly deſerve the name of 
fleſh, and are 2 chiefly intend- 
ed in this pface, Theſe are in _ 
ca 
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called the coverings of a man: Thou haf a _. 
covered me, (aith David, in my mothers 13. * 
wowb. And again Job, Thou haſt covered Jeb 10. 
me with chin, and with fleſh. Now, as 
man declines in years ſo do theſe cover- 
ings wax old and ſhrink, ſo that at length 
they become ſhorter and narrower, than 
that a man can comelily be wrapped up iu 
them : So that this, together with the for- 
mer Symptome, doth abundantly ſhew 
the great alteration and deformity that is 
eaſily diſcerned upon the external parts of 
the body, in the time of extream Age. 

The body becomes more uncomely, crag- 
ged, and crumpled, the bones ſtate through 


the skin, the fleſh that ſhould cover them 


is waſted much away. And this conditi - 
on is lively deſcribed by Eliba, one of the 
friends of Jobz who ſpeaking of Gods 
dealing with men, ſometime in reference 
to their body (pointing therein at Jobs 
Conſumption, which ia this reſpect is ex - 
actly anſwerable to the Maraſmws Senilis,) 
ſaith, His fleſh is conſumed away that it can- 
not be ſeen, and his bones that were not ſeen, 
flick out. I would have this expreſſion be 
principally noted, and remembred, as be- 
ing a moſt perfect Comment upon theſe 
two laſt mentioned Symptomes of Age. 
For the former words, viz. His fleſh is 

conſumed 


Job 33, 
21» 
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conſumed away that it cannot be ſeen, is the 
ſame that is ſaid in theſe words, Di ſſipatur 
Capperis : and the latter words, viz. The 
bones which were not ſeen, ſtick out, is the | 
fame which is ſaid in thoſe, Impingnatur 
Locuſta. h 

And thus much ſhall ſuffice to have ſpo- 
ken for the Explication of all thoſe Sym- 
ptomes that attend a man all along the time 
of his decrepit ſtate. 


For man goeth to his long home : and the 
monrners go about the ſtreets. 


Theſe words being not at all figurative, 
but only a plain and eaſie tranſition from 
one part of the Allegory to another, 
namely, from thoſe Sympromes that at- 
tend a man all along his decrepit ſtate, un- 
to thoſe that do immediately forerun his 
Diſſolution : It is beſide my purpoſe to 
ſpeak to them at all, for my intention hath 
been only to explain the difficult terms in 
che Allegory ; And I would not willing- 

x Pet. 4. ; to any, os dMorernenTiouon®, to play | 
18. the Biſhop in anothers Dioceſs, or to med- 
dle with thoſe matters that are peculi- 
arized to another Coat; yet becauſe the 
words are now read, I cannot but take | 
notice of two things in them, that is, 
firſt, the term of long home; and ſe- 
condly, 
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condly , the mourning at the funeral. 
The word S7y which intimates unto 

us the ſtate of death, and is here tranfla- 

ted Long e hath three eminent ſignificati- 


ons, either of which may be very well ac- 


cepted 1n this place, | 
la the firſt place it ſignifieth, abditum, 
occultum ; a ſecret and an hidden thing, 
and thus it is derived from the word 5 
Latitavit, abſconditum ſuit, as it is very 


often uſed If the whole Congregation of - 


Iſrael ſin through ignorance, and the thing 
be hid from the eyes of the aſſembly. And 
again, (not to cite many places to this 
purpoſe which were eaſie to do,) in the 
laſt Verſe of this Chapter and Book of 
Eccleſiaſtes, For God will bring every work 


to judgment, with every ſecret thing; which 


is from the ſame original word uſed in 
this fifth Verſe for long home. And in- 
deed, that home that we are all haſting 
to, and know not how ſoon we may re- 
cover or come at; and aged perſons are 
undoubtedly at the door of : is the true 
and proper hiding. place for all living : 
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For they ſhalt, all lye down alike together 35% ,,: 
in the grave, and the worms ſhall cover 26. 


them. Men are hid together in the duſt, 
and their faces are there bound in ſecret. 
Death is a ſtate of obſcurity, and the 

Crave 
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Grave a place of ſecreſie; and therefore 
it is that Job, wiſhing for death, phra- 
ſeth it ; 0h that thou wonldeſt hide me in 
the Grave, that thou wouldeſt keep me in 
ſecret + But beſide the bare ſiguificati- 
on of ſecreſie, this word doth for the 
moſt part carry along with it an intima- 
tion of duration or continuance 3 and 
therefore may very well be tranſlated, 
Tempws cnjus duratio eft abſcondita, an 
hidden duration, a time that no man 
knows how long; which is exactly an- 
ſwered by our Engliſh Law-phraſe , fine 
ont of mind; and that both 2 parte 
poſt; and 2 parte ante; time either that 
is paſt, or that is to come; of which 
no man can give an account : Both which 
alſo are fignified unto us by the Latine 
word Olim, which without all queſtion 
came from the Hebrew word we are now 
ſpeaking of; as both the ſound and ſig- 
nification will abundantly make appear : 
Now this duration at leaſt is in the 
ſtate of death, that no man knows how 
long it will continue: No one living can 
give an account how long it ſhall be be- 
fore the earth ſhall diſcloſe her blood 
and her bones, and ſhall no more cover 
her (lain, 


The 
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The ſecond fighification of the word is 
coun, ſeculum an age, a certain long ſpace 
of time, that is commenſurate with the 
duration of the thing, that is ſpoken of; 
A perpetuity (as I may fo ſay) that is cir- 
cumſcribed ; an everlaſtingneſs that laſts 
as long, as the thing of which it is affirm- 
ed : Iris ſaid of an Hebrew Servants refu· 
fing to go out free, Hir Maſter ſhall bore pom. 1. 
bis Ear through with an Anl, and he ſhall xx0d. 25 
e him ſor ever. Aud again, when Har- 5 
vah reſolved to preſent her Son Samuel to 
the Lord, ſhe ſaith, I will bring him, that 1 Sam. 1. 


| ts may appear before the Lord, and there 22. 28, 


«bide for ever: which Term for ever is af+ 
terwards explained, when ſhe doth bring 
him and preſent him; then ſhe ſaith, I have 
lent him to the Lord as long as he liveth: dim. 2. 
Now in this ſenſe alſo may the word be . 
taken in this place, ſo long as Death lives 

and it is the laſt enemy that ſhall be de- 

oyed) it will keep in its poſſeſſion, all 

that it hath, or ſhall ſurprize : The Graves 
muſt be our homes, when once we come 
there, as long as there is any Duſt to co- 
ver us, or Heavens to ſurround us. Alan 191% 
lieth down and riſeth not, till the Heavens © 

be no more, they ſhall not awake, nor be rai- 
ſed ont of their fleep. Until the Grave ſhall 

not only ceaſe from craving, but from be- 

| ing; 
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ing; and until death be wholly ſwallowed 
up of victory, all thoſe Bodies that are un- 
der their power, muſt there quietly re- 
main, as in their own unalterable habita 
tions. 

The laſt ſignification of this word is da · 
ratio abſolute infinita, eternitas : A com- 
pleat and abſolute perpetuity, eternity, 
And ia this ſiguification it is moſtly uſed, 
and muſt alwayes be interpreted when it is 
applyed to God, or any of his Attributes, 
as often it is. When Nebuchadnezzars 
underſtanding was returned to him, he'bleſ- 


. ſed the * high, and praiſed and honoured 
1 


him that liveth for ever, whoſe dominion i 
an everlaſting dominion,and his kingdom is 
om generation to generation : Again, it is 


ſaid in Iſaiah, Iſrael! ſhall be ſaved in the 


Lord with an everlaſting ſalvation.” Now 
in this laſt ſenſe alſo may the ſame word in 


this place be ſafely taken; in domun ter- 


nitatis ſue. The (tate we arrive at, by 
Death, is aneverlaſting ſtate, and we ſhall 
never return to this life again through all 
eternity. Aud hence it is, that uſually we 
find ſuch Epitaphs 3 hanc eternam ſedem 
ſbi poſuit : and 


(ero ſemper. 
Hec domus eterna eſt, hic ſum ſitus, hie 


Nor 
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Nor is the Scripture without its teſtimo- 


193 


ny hereunto; for David ſaith, Spare me 4 Pl, 39 13. 


little that I may recover ſtrength before I go 
bence and be no more. And Fob doth not 


only ſay it, but argue uponit: There c hope jeh 14.5 
of a Tree if it be cut down, that it will ſprout %%% 


gain, & that the tender branch thereof will 
wot ceaſe. Though the root thereof wax old 
in the earth, and the ſtock thereof die in the 
ground : Tet through the ſcent of water it 
will bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant; 
But Man dieth, and waſteth away ; yea Man 
giveth up the Ghoſt, and where is he? And 


that Interrogation, I/ Man die ſhall he Ver. 13. 


live again? which uſually is interpreted ve- 
hemently to affirm; ſeems on the contrary 
to me, molt earneſtly to deny, and is as 


much as to ſay, if a Man die he ſhall never 


live more, no hopes of a return to this life 
gain; And this 

Firſt the manner of propoſing the que- 
ſtion ſeems chiefly to intend ; for it is not 
negatively propoſed; If a Man die ſhall he 
not live again? but affirmatively, ſhall he 
live again? Now Negative Interrogati- 
ons do in all Languages, and 1a Scripture 
phraſe too, more properly intend affirma- 
tive Propoſitions, as where it is ſaid, Doth 


not each of you, on the ſabbath day looſe lis Loe 13 
Ox, or bis Aſs, from the ſtall * and ought 
0 


not 


e 134. 
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not this Woman alſo to be loo ſed? both of 
them moſt vehemently affirming: and a- 
gain, another Iuterrogation; How ſhall hy 
Rom. 8. mot alſo with him give ws all things? is 20 
= much as to ſay, he ſhall moſt ſurely do it. 
On the other hand, affirmative Interroga- 
tions do for the moſt part intend negative 
Propoſitions: Foſeph faith, How car I do 
Gen. 39 5. this great wickedneſs and ſin againſt God ? 
and the Lord faith, How ſhall I give thee up © 
Hoſ,11, O Ephraim? how ſhall I deliver thee, Iſra- 
8,9 el? howſhall I make thee at A:lmah ? how 
ſhall I ſet thee ar Zeboim? all of them in- 
tending the denying of the thing: Both | 
theſe Interrogations, about the ſame ſub- | | 
jet too, are together in one Verſe of the 
Pſalms, (till intending their contrary Pro- | | 
poſitions ; What Man is he that liveth, and 
res. ſhall not ſee death? ſhall he deliver his ſoul 
, from the hand of the grave? the firlt | | 
part of the Verſe is —_— propo- | | 
ſed, and therefore ſignifies the ſtrong af- | c 
firming of the thing, he ſhaſl ſurely ſee | # 
death: and the latter part of the Verſeis i 
affirmatively propoſed, and therefore fig- e 
nifieth the vehement negation of it; he | | 
ſhall in no wiſe deliver his foul from the | f 
hand of the Grave: The manner there | 
tore of propoſing this queſtion being with · * 
out a negative,doth ſeem to carry the __ 0 
that 


LET „ 


of | that if a man be dead he ſhall never live 
a- | again, 
he Secondly, the inference that is hence 
as | madeconfirms the ſame thing; AU rhe days 
it. of ty appointed time will I wait till my 
a- | change come; doth far more naturally and 
ve ny proceed from the denying of 

ife agam, than from the aſſerting it: as to 
[2 | the diligent obſerver will eafily appear; if 
vp | man ſhall never live again in this world, it 
i of moſt high concern to prepare for that 
» , change that foreruns an everlaſting (tate; 
m · There is no returning more from death, and 
th therefore let every one wait upon his buſi- 
b neſs, and ſiniſh it, before that time come: 
he | There no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wiſdom in the grave, whither we 
nd aregoing And ſince there is no returning 
pl thencefrom, how cogent will the argument 
rſt | be, for every one to wait all the days of 
50- | his appointed time, till his change ſhall 
af- | come? If the Tree fall to the ſouth,or to the Eccleſ 9 
ſee | north, in the place where the Tree — there 15. 
is bal be: And therefore it is of the great- 
ig · elt concern to take care how the Tree fall. 
he | If a man at his departure out of this life 
the fall towards happineſs, or towards miſery, 
re- | in the ſame condition he falls, ſhall he re- 
th · main for ever; and therefore it is a buſineſs 
ſe, of everlaſting concern, to await our fall. 

a 0 2 But 
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But laſtly, that which makes it yet more 
clear, that this interrogation intends the 
negative, is the words in the latter end of 
this Chapter; where Job reſuming the ſub- 
ject, and ſummarily declating what he had 
been before ſpeaking of; he ſaith plainly, 
Thou prevaileſt for ever againſt him, and he 
paſſeth, thou changeſt his countenance, and 
ſendeſt him away. I ſpeak not theſe things 
in the leaſt to enervate that moſt comfor- 
table Chriſtian. Doctrine of the Reſurre@i- 
on; and as Job was very careful in the 
forecited Chapter, to keep his relerve as 
unto that; ſo that in the middeſt of the 
Chapter (that therefore it might have au 
aſpect over the whole) be interpoſeth a 
ſent ence to that purpoſe; Man lieth down | 
and ri ſeth not till the Heavens be no more: 
So I would not have any one ſo far miſtake | 
the Doctrine, as to think the Body of Man | 
ſhall be kept in everlaſting Chains of dark- | 
neſs: for, though it ſhall never return to | 
this working (tate again, yet God hath ap- 
pointed a ſet time, to remember it in: at 
which time it ſhall, by the Word of God, 
ſhake off its corruption, diſhonour, and 
weakneſs; and by his gift ſhall becloath- 
ed with ſpirituality, glory, and Immortali- 
ty. Herein no one can err, who knows 
the Scripture, and the Power of God, as 
our 


— 


our Saviour intimates; The Power of God mar. 22, 
teacheth us, that God can raiſe the dead; 29. 


and the Scriptures teach us that he will; 
and what God can, and will do, muſt cer- 
tainly come to paſs: But the Doctrine of 
the New Teſtament gives a far clearer 
light hereunto, therein there is a ſufficient 


imony given unto. all Men, in raiſing 1 Cor. 15; 


Chriſt from the dead : For he being the firſt 33: 
Fruits of them that fleep, gives a certain 
demonſtration, that all the other alſo muſt 


follow in their order. "Ins; & dc are 48.1718. 


ſo nearly related to each other, that they 
are Preached, and Believed, they are ſlight- 
ed, and contemned together: their foun- 
dation is ſo much the ſame, that they muſt 
neceſſarily ſtand and fall alike. I have ob- 
ſerved that thoſe late ſpreading Doctrines 
that have purpoſely obſcured the Hiſtory 
of Chriſt at Jeruſalem, have, before they 
have been aware, wholly loſt the Doctrine 
of the Reſurrection: I ſhall not farther 
add hereunto; it may ſeem that I have too 
much digreſſed already; but I hope no far- 
ther, than for the neceſſaty clearing of the 
words long home, and thereſerving entire, 
that unqueſtionable Article of our Faith, 

the ReſurreFion of the Body. 
The other remarkable thing is the 
Mourniogat the Funeral; I ſhall not ſpend 
i F SH time 
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time in diſcourſing what kind of Mourn- 
ers theſe are; whether Children, Relati- 
ons, Friends, Neighbours, hired Perſong, 
theſe, or any, or all of theſe ; it is enough 


that there is a Publick Mourning expreſ- 


ſed, at ſuch a Funeral as this; I lay it 4 
enough, and methinks I hear ſome others 
ſay, it is too mch; for if it be ſo, as hath 
been related, if Age be ſo miſerable and 
comfortleſs a condition as hath been deſcri- 
bed; happy ſure are they, that are gone, ot 
going, om it : If all manner of evils 
o attend thoſe that are extreamly aged, 
and nothing that good or pleaſurable is; 
when they change this State, for that which 
is perfectly happy (as we ought to believe 
concerning all our Chriſtian Friends de- 
parted) in ſtead of — why ſhould 
there not be Rejoycing? in ſtead of hang- 
ing down the Head and Weeping, why 
ſhould therenot be lifting up the Head and 
Triumphing ? at ſo great a bettering their 
condition, as ſuch a Change muſt neceſſa- 
rily produce: To this I muſt needs anſwer, 
That, if we truly underſtood our ſelyes, 
and were throughly poſſeſſed of what we 
do profeſs, in reſpect of the party Deceaſed, 
there were no cauſe of Mourning at all, 
but rather of Rejoycingz And this not 
only in reſpect of Perſons decrepit with, 
| Age, 


at 
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9 but of any other, in whatſoever flou- 
riſhing condition of this Life; for the 
change would then be, but from a leſs mi- 
ſerable eſtate, to that which is moſt com- 
pleatly blefied : for Man, at his beſt eſtate, 
' as he is altogether Vanity, ſo is he very 
miſerable, and encompaſſed and perplexed 
with abundance of evil, which his laſt hap- 
py change gives him a deliverance from for 
ever. The righteous are taken away from 1 35. l. 
, | theevil to come: and the ſtate they are ta- 
ken to, is iatinitely and unexpreſſibly hap- 
py. Moſt noble and excellegt was that 
ſaying upon a Moral account; The ſelf⸗ 
ſame journey that thou haſt taken from no 
being, unto being, and from a præexiſtent 
being, to this mortal life; thou mayeſt 
again take (with the ſame aſſurance of 
preferment ) from this Life, by Death, to 
a Lifethat has Immortality in it: but the 
Believer in Chriſi Je ſu only, hath a true 
proſpect of the advantages of his great 
Change: the Life of Chriſt, and the gain 
of death, are known and apprehended to- 
gether. . For me to live is Chriſt, and to dye Pl. 131. 
# gain. He that hath lived unto the Lord 
knowes full well; That when his earthly , cor. 3. ic 
bouſe of this Tabernacle ſhall be di fol ved, he 
bath a building of God, an Houſe not made 
with hands, eternal in the Heavens. He . 
O 4 aſſuredly 
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aſſuredly knows from the prelibation of 
Eternal Life, which he hath had in this 
World, that then all rears ſhall be wiped 
away from his eyes,and he ſhall never know 
one evil more, and that he ſhall be put in- 
to immediate poſſeſſion of all thoſe good 
things, that he either Prayed, or hoped for 
in this life, into a perfect ſtate of Bliſs, infi- 
nite, at leaſt, for the duration: And there- 
fore upon this account, there will be very 
little cauſe of Lamentation. And, who- 
ſoever he is, that Mourns meerly upon 
the account of the Party deceaſed, he doth 
neceſſarily redargue himſelf of unbelief, 
and plainly ſhew, that there is an heſitation 
in his Mind, concerning one of theſe two 
things ʒ whether Heaven be ſuch a place as 
hath beendeſcribed unto us in the Book of 
God, or whether his Friend be aſſuredly 
gone tothat place. So that Funeral Mourn- 
ings are, as Divines ſay of Funeral Ser- 
mons, more in reſpect of the Living than 
of the Dead. To go unlamented is no 
miſery to the Dead; but a ſhame to the 
Living, There doth indeed lie a Duty 
upon all that are left behind, to bewail 
their own loſs of their Godly Friend; Na- 
tural Affection, and the Fleſhly part of 
Man ought ſomething to be indulged in 
this reſpect; but the loſs of a great and a 
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long Example of Piety , whoſe preſence 
hath been a continued bleſſing, both to 
ons and places; ought woll ſeriouſly 

and ſadly to affect the inward man; and 
therefore they are ſharply reproved by the 
Prophet, who are negligentin this duty; 
The righteows periſheth, and no man layeth Ila. 57.1 
it to heart; the merciful men are taken a- 
way, none conſidering, &c. And it is to be 
obſerved, that the Saints of God, though 

never ſo old, and brought never ſo low, 
through the miſeries attending them; 

when they changed this life for a better, 
| vere ſtill buried with great lamentation. C2: 59: 
Abel-mizraine was a place never to be for- 285. 1. 
got, either by the Egyptians, or the Ca- Num. 20 
neanites; and not Facob only, but Aroſes, — 
| and Aaron, and Samuel were buried by the 8. 
aſſembly of the people of Iyael, and very 
| = publick mournings was made for 


- 


all. | 


Verſe 6. 
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| | verſe 6. | 


Or ever the ſilver Cord be looſed, or the 
golden Bowl be broken, or the Pitcher be 
broken at the Fountain, or the Wheel bro- 
ken at the Ciſſern. 


JPY far the King hath been treating 
of all thoſe Symptoms that accom- 


| 
| 
| 
pany a man all along his decrepit ſtate, | 
which may appear upon him, while yet he |, 
may have ſome ſpace given him, to remain 
in the Land of the Nv : Theſe that 
follow in this verſe are ſuch that immedi- | 
ately forerun his diſſolution; which when | 
they once appear, there remains nothing, 
but a preſent preparation for his Funeral. 
And they may ſerve. as indications, not 
only in this weak aud ſpent condition of 
Age; but in whatſoever other condition of | | 
mans life, by the violence of a diſeaſe, | 
they are joyntly found; they give a moſt 
certain Prognoltick of approaching death. | | 
In the Explication wherof there is very |, 
much variety of opinions; ſo that it would 
be exceeding tedious and troubleſome to | 

| 

| 

| 


follow them all; but I ſhall ſpare all that 

— and take notice of none of them, 
ut what I judge to be neareſt the in- 
tention 
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tention of the Wiſe man, foraſmuch as 
moſt of the other, carry their own refuta- 
tions in their faces: and if I may be dire- 
fed to find out any thing of truth contain- 
ed in them, that alſo will bear its own 
evidence along with it, and may ſerve for 
eviction of whatſoever is contrary there- 
unto. Foraſmuch as re@um eſi index ſus, 
& obliqui, Death, which is the fruit of 
old Age,and the unavoidable tacle of 
all living, is deſcribed to be juſt at the 


| door, by thoſe Symptoms that belong to 


| 


' 


| 


? 


the inſtruments, either of the animal fa- 
culty, or of the vital; ( as for thoſe that 
belong unto the Natural, they have 
little or no certainty in this Caſe.) T 
that belong to the animal, have reference 
unto the brain, and the parts arifing from 
tz either as they are continued without 
the Cranium, Or ever the ſilver Cord be 
lo ſed ; or elſe as they are contained with- 
in the Cranium, The golden Bowl be broken. 
Thoſe Symptoms that belong to the vital 
faculty, have reference unto the heart, and 
the parts ariſing from itz as they ſerve, 
either for importation of the blood and 
ſpirits; The Pitcher broken at the Foun- 
tein; or for exportation of the ſame; The 
Wheel broken at the Ciſtern. Now of all 
theſe in their Order, 


Or 
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Or ever the ſilver Cord be looſed. 


The firſt thing that we muſt here make 
enquiry into, is what we are to underſtand 
by the Cord; and we muſt be ſure here 
alſo as in all other parts of the deſcription, 
to keep within compaſs of the Allegory ; 
and find out thoſe parts of a man that are 
hereby repreſented. For he it is, that hath 
hitherto beendeſcribed unto us, as an old 
houſe greatly decayed and ruinated, but 
yet ſtanding, by all the foregoing Sym- 
ptoms ;; but now as an houſe falling down 
which muſt no longer remain, by this Sym- 
ptom, and thoſe three which immediatl 
follow in this verſe. And therefore theſe 

tan. may very well be called, quatuor mortis 
Concomitantia; the four attendants upon 
dying man. 

Hoſ.11.44 The Scripture maketh mention of the 
Cords of a man, which although they are 
there to be taken in a Moral ſenſe, and fo 
excentrical to what we are now about, yet 
they are a Metaphor taken from the natu- 
ral cords of a man, and may give ſome 
light thereunto: for as love in all bodies 
— (and conſequently myſtical) doth 
oth draw and unite; ſo in all bodies na- 
tural, the ſelf-ſame Offices are performed 


by 
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by thoſe parts of which we are about to 
ſpeak; for we muſt know, that all the 
everal parts of man, are not kept, and 
bound faſt together by ſpells, nor are his 
ſeveral members moved ſeveral ways, as 
it were by Magick Art, the ſoul of mau 
doth not & a bare jubeo, cauſe the repre- 
ſentation of outward objects, or the varia- 
tion of the poſition of the ſeveral limbs, 
without the help of inſtruments; but by 
the apt frame of the whole body, and the 
pliableneſs of the ſeveral parts, and the 


| convenient poſition of all the Cords and 


Pullies towards their appointed ends; we 
perceive outward objects, and move our 
ſelves at pleaſure ſo; as that an artificial 


man, could there be init, the ſame organs, 
and the ſame diſpoſition of them all, to- 


gether with an active power to put them 
in execution, would have a like ſenſe and 
motion with our ſelves. The Chaldee Pa- 
raphraſe doth interpret this Cord to the 
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Ligula lingue, the ſtring of the tongue; 


others interpret it to the Spinalis medulla, 
the marrow of the back; others, to the 
Nerves; others, to the outward Tunicle 
of the Nerves and marrow, which they 
have proper to themſelves, for their own 
ſtrength; beſide the other two which they 
receive from the brain, All theſe have 

offered 


1 
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Job 10. 
11. 


draw, than any other © 


offered exceeding well, and without doubt 
have hit the truth, and being put together 
may ſeem to make the whole of what is 
here intended, which is the whole iuſtru- 
ment of ſenſe and motion, after it hath 
proceeded out of the Scull, and as it is di- 
ſtributed throughout the body ; with all 
its Coats and Tunicles, with all its divifi- 
ons and ſeparations. I mean, not only the 
ſpinal marrow is here to be underſtood, (as 
principally it ought to be,) but all the 
Nerves arifing thencefrom , (both thoſe 
ſeven pair, be they more or leſs, that pro- 
ceed from it, before it hath attained any of 
the ſpines 3 and thoſe thirty pair, that 
proceed from the ſeveral Yertebre of the 
neck, the back, the loyns, and the 0s S4 
erum,) and alſo the Filaments, and Fi- 
bers, and Tendons, that proceed from all 
thoſe Nerves. The Nerves and Fibers 
muſt in no wiſe be here left out, foraſmuch 
as they do more apparently both unite and 
e the parts what- 

ſoever. Job faith, Thou haſt fenced me 
with bones and with ſinews. I compare 
theſe fences of a man, to thoſe of an 
hedge; where the bones anſwer to the 
ſtakes in the hedge, making the ſubſtan- 
tial trunk of the body, unto which all the 
other parts are to be faſtned: and the 
Sinews 
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t | Ginews or Nerves to the binders of the 
r | hedge; which faſten and unite all the other 
s | partsto that trunk ; and as for motion or 
+ | drawing, it is well knownthat there is none 
in all the body performed, (whether vo- 
luntary or natural,) but by the influence 
| | of the animal ſpirits upon the Nerves and 
| Fibers, and their contraction thereupon, 
* | inthoſe ſeveral parts, into which they are 
| | inferted. Now, although all the ſeveral 
' | and innumerable Filaments are to be ac- 
c counted hereunto, yet they are moſtaptly 
exprefled in the fingular number, by funi- 
eulws argentews, the filver Cord, becauſe 
they are but the continuation of the ſame 
thing : The Fibers _ nothing elfe but 
| the Nerves divided and diſperſed, and the 
Nerves nothitg elſe but the marrow in like 
manner ſeparated, as ſo many arms and 
branches of the ſame tree; they are all one 
in their original, the brain; they are all 
one in theit continuation for a long time, 
in the ſpine ; they are all one in their co- 
lour, white; they are all one in their form, 
long and round; they are all one in their 
Coats, having each the ſame three Tuni- 
cles; they are all one in their uſe, to convey 
the animal ſpirits, and all this in an apt re- 
ſemblance to a Cord; to which alſo they are 
not unlike in their diviſion, for then they 
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are but as ſo many wreaths, or wattles of | 
the ſame, Cord; and that which is moſt 
obſervable to our preſeat /purpole, is, that 
by how much the more diſtant they are 
from their original, by ſo much the thin- | | 

| 
| 


_— ML. 


ner, and finer, the harder, and more com- 
act do they grow, like the ſeveral ſmal- 
ſer and better twiſted ends of the ſame | 
Cord. | | | | 
It is called the filver Cord, firſt from 
itscolour, for it appears to the eye, ofa | 
white, ſhining, re 1 beauty, bright 
as ſilver ; and thus it is even when it is 
taken out of the body, after it js dead; 
but how much more admirable and glori- 
ous mult it needs be, while it remains in 
the body yet living, and actuated with | 
abundance of moſt refined ſpirits, which | 
continually aſcendand deſcend thereupon. 
Falbpixe, An Ancient and an admirable Anatomiſt, 
upon conſideration of the great luſtre and | 
perſpicuity of it, compares it to the Cry- 
ſtalline humour of the eye, and farther 
affirms, that he never ſaw any thing ia all 
his life, more beautiful than thole two 
things. 
Secondly, It may be called the ſilver 
Cord, from its place in which it is ſeated 
in the body: it is placed very deep, ſecret, 
Job 28. 1. and ſecure; Job ſaith, Surely 3 
or 


| put the brain, which in the — next 
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the ſilver ; that is, there is an intricate, 
den, and myſterious Cavity in the 
earth, in which this Lunar Mineral, doth 
more ſecurely paſs its branches; juſt thus 
the Cord of our body, as ſoon as ever it 
hath left its original, it is paſſed into the 
moſt inward, and ſecret Cavity of the 
Spine, which by reaſon of that admiration 
and reverence the Ancients had for it, they 
called, «gg» oferyſe. the holy Pipe; and 
when in ſeveral places it paſſeth thence- 
from, it is conveyed all along with won⸗ 
derful artifice, both for ſecreſie and ſecu- 
rity, which is continued to the moſt mi- 
nute Filaments, for throughout the whole 
body, it licth lower, and deeper, and 
fafer, than the Veins, or Arteries, or any 
other common Conveyers in the body of 
Man. 

Laſtly, and chiefly, It is called the ſil- 
ver Cord, becauſe ot its excellency : For 
as Silver above all other Minerals what- 
ſoever ( ſave only that molt abſolute and 
perſect one of Gold,) is, and ought to be 


{ moſt valued and eſteemed ; ſo is, and 


ought, this part we are now ſpeaking of, 
next unto that moſt abſolute and perfect 


wing Symptome is aſſimilated unto 


| Gold, The ingenious Chymiſts take 
P pleaſure 
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pleaſure to liken the ſeveral Metals they | 
find in the bowels of the earth, to the 
heavenly Luminaries, who after they have 
compared the moſt perfect, aptly to the 
Sun; they in the next place, liken this of 
Silver as aptly to the Moon, and there- 
fore decipher it alſo by the ſelf-· ſame Cha- 
racter; ſhewing us hereby, that as the 
Moon 1a Heavea, is far more glorious and 
excellent, than all other Cœleſtial Bodies 
whatſoever, (the Sun alone excepted,) fo 
Silver in the earth, above all Terreſtrial 
Bodies whatſoever (Gold alone exccpted) 
hath the ſame preheminence. 


Micat inter onmmes, 
Velut inter ignes, 
Luna minores. 


And this dignity hath the Spinal Mar- 
row with all its branches above all other 
parts of the body except the brain; it 
hath been in ſuch eſteem among Philoſo- 
phers, that the beſt of them hath acknow- 
ledged it the foundation of life; and the 
great Maſter of Phyſicians hath dignified 
it with the name of 4, thereby clearly 
intimating, that if vitality be not chiefly 
therein placed, yet the higheſt and molt 
noble operations thereof, are peakoanyes 
b there- 
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| thereupon. And ſuch an exact likeneſs 


there is between the Nerves and Silver, 
that they do by a mutual and reciprocal 


' Metaphor, ſutably expreſs one another, in 


the two ſeveral Worlds. 

For as the Nerves or Sinews are here 
faid to be the Silver of the Microcoſme, or 
little World, ſo is Silver as aptly ſaid to 
be the Sinews of the Macrocoſme, or 
greater World. There being nothing in 
the whole World that is vigorouſly carried 
on among Men, but by the help thereof: 
Silver is the Sinews of War and of Peace, 
of Merchandize and of Tillage, nay, I may 
farther add, of Learning, and of Vertue 


too. 


Lui enim virtutem amplectitur ipſam 
Premia ſi tollas. 


Now, as all the Works of the greater 
World ſoon come to nought, if the influ- 
ences of the Sinewes thereof be intercept- 
ed; ſo do all thoſe of the Leſſer World, 
if the Silyer thereof periſh and decay; and 
therefore the looſuing of the Silver Cord 
is here given as an undoubted ſigu of in- 
ſtant Diſſolution, For, as it was ſaid of the 


Tabernacle, That it was ſpoiled,and near its ſenio. ao. 


nter ruine, when the Cords thereof were bro- 
” 9 ken z 
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ken; ſo may it alſo be ſaid of this earthly 
Tabernacle of our Bodies, when we ſhall 
be unſtrung, and the Cords of our Bodies 
broken aſunder; we muſt then expect ſud- 
denly tobe diſſolved: The Word here is 
variouſly tranſlated, rumpat ur, elongetur, 
contrahatur, revertatur,diſſolvatur; which 
variety may give very great light unto the 
ſeveral cauſes of the ſymptome here in- 
tended : but becauſe ſuch a narrow ſeruti- 
ny may make a digreſſion from what is here 
intended, I ſhall for the preſent paſs it by, 
and only take notice of the ſymptome it 
ſelf which is here aimed at; and, that the | 
Latine word diſſolvatur, and the Engliſh | 
loo ſued, do directly point at, namely the ſo- 
lution of the Nerves or Marrow, called in | 
Latine (from the Greeks and their Ra- 
dix avs, ſolvo) paralyſit, and in Engliſh the 
Palſy Sometimes this ſolution hageth on- 
ly to one part of the Silver Cord, which | 
cauſeth — particularis, and then the 
enlivening influence of the animal ſpirits is 
hindered only from thoſe parts of the Bo- 
dy, to which that doth immediately tend, 
and fo thoſe parts become wholly depri- 
ved both of ſenſe and motion; Death 
bath already taken poſſeſſion of a Leg, or 
an Arm, or the half of that Man, that is fo 
far paralytick, hardly or never more to be 
diſpoſſeſſed; 
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diſpoſſeſſed ; and therefore in our language 
it is well ſtiled the Dead Palſy. Some- 
time it hapneth to the head of the ſpinal 
Marrow, and ſo hindreth the influence of 
the ſpirits upon the whole Silver Cord, 
and conſequently takes away all ſenſe and 
motion from all the ſubjected parts; and 
this cauſeth Paralyſis wniverſalis, which 
at all times, and upon all occaſions, gives a 
very probable Prognoſtick ; but in the 
decrepit Age of Man, a moſt certain and 
infallible one, of immediate Death. 


Or the Golden Bowl be broken. 


The Symptome laſt treated of, had re- 
ference to the rivulets of animality ; this 
we are now ſpeaking of, relates to the 
fountain For we muſt know that the 
Soul of Man, the Queen Regent of all his 
operations, makes the Head the Royal Pa- 
lace of her reſidence, from whence ſhe gives 
forth all her Precepts, Edicts, and Com- 
mands, for the regulating and actuating 
all the ſubjected parts of the Body. Now 
the parts of the Head are of two forts, 
either the containing, or the contained parts 
thereof: The laſt of theſe, namely the en- 
compaſſed, or contained parts, are the ce- 
rebrum, the cerebellum, and the medulla, 
with all thoſe ſeveral ſmaller parts, which 
| 29 curious 


enen 


r 
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curious obſervers have found out, to bel 

to any of them, which I ſhall not ſo muc 
as mention, becauſe they are not ſo ditectl 
pointed at in this place: And I dohere, as 
I have done all along, induſtrioully avoid 
all things, eſpecially all terms of Art, or 


| ſecond intentions, that do not immediate- 


ly conduce to the underſtanding of the 
ſymptome under hand: but we muſt not ſo 
exclude theſe parts as to judge them not all 
concerned in this expreſſion; for upon the 
breaking of the Golden Bowl, the brain it 
ſelf, with all the contained parts appertain- 
ing thereunto, doth immediately ceaſe, 
from all its operations : And if we ſhall 
take the Original word in its plain ſiguifi- 
cation, and as it is often uſed in Scripture 


+ too; for fons, or ſcaturigo, a Fountain, or 


Spring; it would ſeem molt properly and 
primarily to intend this molt noble part, 
the firſt ſpring of animality, the original 
fountain of all ſenſe and motion. 

But becauſe I find the word otherwiſe 
tranſlated, and that upon very good 
grounds, by all that have undertaken that 
charge, Iſhall in no wile diſſent from them; 
for indeed the Myſtical and Metaphori- 
cal ſenſe of Words ought ſtill to be pre- 
ferred all along the Allegory: And I would 
not by any means break a firm, well 3 

an 


fk 


| 
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and a laſting Hedge, if there be any the 
leaſt reaſon for the ſtanding of it. The 
root from which this word is derived is 993 
volvit, circumvolvit, complicavit, circum- 
duxit : Sometime it is tranſlated to rowl, 
or to rowl together, ſometimes to row! 
away, or to rowl back; ſometime to rowl 
over, wrap up, or encompaſs; ſo that the 
word in the Text is ſometime tranſlated 

thus, a Pot, or Bowl, to hold any liquid 
ſubſtance in: ſometime lerticula, a Chriſ- 
matory, or Cruet, or Veſſel to contain 
Oyl; ſometime orbit, a Spherical Body 
encompaſſing others: The vulgar Latine 
removes the Metaphor once again, and 
brings it home to its own door; vitte au- 
rea, the Golden Headband, for vitta ſigni- 
fieth a Veil, a Coyte, a Garland, or what- 
ſoever elſe may circle, or encompals the 
head: the LXX. hath it drviwor, the repoſi- 
tory of the Brains ; by all theſe we under- 
ſtand, that Interpreters do no ore, with 
full conſent render the Word to the in- 
volving, circumſcribing, encompaſſing, 
containing parts, 

Which alſo are of two ſorts, either 
the external centaining parts of the head ; 
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or the internal: The external (beſide 


thoſe common Veſtments that apper- 
tain to other parts of the body alſo, as 
FS, the 
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the Cuticula, Cut, &c. which cannot be | þ 
here underſtood) are only two, the Peri- p 
t 


cranium, and the Craninm it ſelf; now al- 
though theſc are not chiefly intended in 
this place, yet ſurely they will put in for a 
ſhare of this Elogie; foraſmuch as theſe 
do environ, defend, and ſuſpend all the in- 
ward parts, and do conſequently exceed- 
ingly conduce towards all animal operati- 
ons. And the Chaldee Paraphraſe doth di- 
rely interpret this word hereunto, when 
it ſaith, Et ne ſit Con ſracb ws vertex capitis 
tui. The Crown ot thy head be not bro- 
ken : befide the Hebrew word for the 
{cull (as it is uſed in that place with many 
others, where it is ſaid, when they went to 
bury her, they found no more of her than 
King. 9. the Scull, and the Feet, and the Palms of 
Toag. 9. her Hands) is very near a. kin to the word 
33. here in the Text; they lie both together in 

a belly, and are derived from the {ame | 
ſtock. And that famous word which is a 
medly of the Oriental Languages, being 
partly Syriac, partly Chaldee,and partly He- 
brew, is allo nearly related hereunto ; I 
mean the word Golgotba, that is to ſay, the 
place of a Scull. 

The internal containing parts are allo | 
two, thoſe two Membranes, namely a | 
th'cker and an harder; a thinner and a fi- | 

ner, 


| 
| 


— — 
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| | ger, that do yet more immediately encom- 
the brain, which to the Grecian are 
n by the name of nei, to the La- 
| | tines by the name of Aatret, which title 
| | they took from the Arabiant, intimating 
* | thereby unto us, not only that they do 
give a being to all the other Membranes of 
the body, as unto their own Natural Off- 
ring, but chiefly, and that which is moſt 
to our preſent purpoſe, that they do Aa- 
terns curd cerebro proſpicere , with a Mo- Spigelins. 
therly care and tenderneſs over-ſee and 
over-rule all the actions of the brain: but 
yet more particularly, the moſt inward of 
' theſe two, that doth by immediate con- 
tract encircle the very ſubſtance of the 
brain, doth ſeem to me to be xa iter, by 
way of eminence, the golden bowl here in- 
tended, This is that part which deeply 
inſinuates it ſelf into all the anfractuous 
paſſages of the brain; and, being firmly 
annexed thereunto, keeps every part there- 
of in its proper place, and due texture; fo 
that whatſoever is performed within the 
whole compals of the brain, whether the 
making of the animal ſpirits, their cxer- 
cile therein, or their diſtribution thence- 
| from, is done principally by the help of this 
| Membrane : Therefore the Ancients from 
| that reverence they had for it, have juſtly 
| honoured 
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honoured it with the name of Pia mater. |! 
And if we do but throughly conſider the 
innumerable branches of the veins, but 
eſpecially of the Arteries that are hereinto 
inſerted, and their ſeveral wonderful in- 
terchaſings and intermixtures, and inſerti- 
ons, not only one into another, but even 
— — is not —_ in 
any other part of the body) we ſhall ſure! 
beindacedeo believe, — greateſt de. 
puration and defæcation, and con 
the higheſt exaltation of the blood and vi- 
tal ſpirits, is performed herein. And 
— it pleaſeth the moſt worthy, and 
moſt learned Author of the Anatomy of 
the Brain, to give the honour of making 
the animal ſpirits, to the Subſtantia Corti- 
calis Cerebri; yet if you well weigh the 
Doctrine there delivered, you will find it 
clearly evinced, that the greater work is 
done before; and that the Subſtantia Cor- 
ticalis doth but Midwife that into the 
World, which the Pia Mater conceives in 
its own bowels. 

Portio ſanguinis ſubtilior ( nempe talis 
fa@#s invaſic buj ut Membrane) hic (u 
in ſubſtantia Corticali) rude 8 
ritws animales faceſſit. Now whether the 
purification and ſpiritualization; or the 
manu - miſſion or liberation, be the _ | 

noble | 


D. Wills. 
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noble work, I think it no hard matter to 
determine. 

It is called the Golden Bowl, for the felf- 
ame reaſons for which the other was cal- 
led the Silver. Cord. Firſt, In reſpect of 
the Colour, not oaly becauſe that moſt 
precious, and deep coloured liquor of life, 
s abundantly contained in the Veſſels of 
this Membrane, but chiefly becauſe the 
Membrane it ſelf is ſome what of a flavous 
Colour, and tends more, towards that of 
Gold, than any other part whatſoever, 
Again, as there is 4 place for Gold where 
they find it, ſo there is an hidden, ſecret, 
and well defended place, where this pre- 
cious part hath its natural reſidence z much 
induſtry muſt be uſed for the finding our, 


' and yet much more, for the following of it, 
| andtracing it, into all thoſe ſecret Caverns, 


into which it doth molt myſteriouſly dif- 
fuſe its branches; but chiefly it is ſo called 
from its excellency, and its univerſal uſe. 
The inſtrument that doth depurate the 
beſt of blood, and defæcate and exalt the 
vital ſpirits, and ſo prepare them for ant- 


| mality z can be likened in this lower 


world, to nothing, but that moſt abſolute, 
and perfect, that beſt concocted and moſt 
exalted Mineral of Gold. When the 


| | Lord God had made the whole Creation, 


le 


he 
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he in the laſt place makes him, for whom 
all the reſt were made; And be took man 
and put him in the Garden of Eden, to dreſ- 
it, and to keep it : This place, of all the 
earth, was the meeteſt receptacle for ſo 
noble an Inhabitant, for it had in it a River, 
which was divided into four heads , the 
name of the 1 is Piſon, which encom- 
poſeth the whole Land of Havilah, where 
there is Geld; and all the other are there 
reckoned up by their names : when the 
Lord God had made this noble Inhabitant 
of the duſt of the earth, he in like manner 
in the laſt place breathed into him that 
more noble part of him, for which all the 
reſt were made; And the Soul of Man, 
which is to rule and guide him, hath he 
placed in this moſt convenient ſeat, which 
1s watered by a River, that is parted, and 
becomes four heads, which are all known 


by name, where alſo there is Gold. Ar- 
teriarum quadrige ad quatuor diſtind a 


8 , plagas evehitnr ; the two Ca- 
rotidal, and the two Vertebral Arte- 
ries are this golden quaternion, whoſe 
ſtreams make glad that City, wherein the 
breath of God hath its principal abode. 


There 1s yet another thing, wherein this | 


part we are now treating of, and Gold, 
have a very great reſemblance, and that is 
10 
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in the ductility of them both: Gold of all 
Metals is the moſt ductile, and may be 
drawn out at the greateſt length; this on- 
makes good that Maxime in — : 


Suantitativum eſt diviſibile in ſe 1 
fy T din 


viſibiliaʒ No maa can draw G 
but a better Artiſt, can yet make it thinner, 
it is the nature of this Solar Mineral to be 
endleſs in purity ; how pure fine the Pia 
water Cerebri is, none can expreſs, and 
none but the diligent obſerver of it, (who 
bath often endeavoured its ſeparation from 
the parts to which it is annexed,) can poſ- 
fibly underſtand. This, as ſo much leaf- 
d, drawn out to a very great thinneſs, 
Goth ſecurely, tenderly, and univerſally 
wrap up, all thoſe little hills and valleys, 
thoſe convex, or concavous parts, thatare 
within the compaſs of its own Circumfe- 

rence, 
This Golden Bowl, ſo long as-man re- 
mains in his ſtrength, is firmly knit unto 
it ſelf in all its parts, but in the extremity 
of extream old Age, when he is juſt giving 
up the Ghoſt, it can no longer continue its 
continuity; but by reaſon either of its na- 
tural drineſs, ſhriveling into it (elf, or pre- 
ternatural moyſture, imbibing excremen- 
titious humours, till it is over-full, it often 
ſaaps afunder, and ſo recurs into it (elf, — 
the 
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the word properly ſignifeth; from whenco | | 
the brain muſt neceſſarily fubſide, and all | 
| 
| 


the parts ſerving in any wiſe to animality, 
muſt be ſuddenly and irrecoverably ſmit- 
ten, and ceaſe from their ſeyeral uſes; and 
moreover, immediately hereupon fol- 
loweth a change of the whole Counte- 
nance, the Noſe appears very ſharp, the 
eyes fink in the head, the Temples are 
pinched in, the ears become cold and con- 
traced, and the Fibers thereof inverted, 
the skin about the forehead hard, intenſe, | 
and dry, and the colour of the whole face 
hvid and black, and in all things perfectly 
repreſenting, that alli mum vale, known 
among Phyſicians by the name of Facier | 
Hippocratica, and ſo conſequently the man | 
doth immediately dye Apoplectical; ac- 
cording to that of Job, Thon change#? his 
Countenance, (and what ſolloweth imme- | 
diately thereupon,) Thou ſendeſt him away. | 
So that the Symptome hereby intended, is, 
Repentina omninm operationum Cerebri; 
mot ut, viz. ſenſus, & aliarum fundt ĩjonum 
ani malium, tam principalium, quam mine 
principalium abolitio ; cum facie Hippe- 
erat ica. 

It cannot but here upon this occaſion be 
remembred, that an Apoplex was men- 
tioned before, in the Eaplication of the 

ſecond | 


—— 


| 


| when 
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ſecond verſe, and that as a diſeaſe of Old 
Age, which might ſurprize a man, and yet 
aot immediately kill him, and of which 
there might ly be a removal, at leaſt 
for a ſeaſon, that there might ſome ſpace 
be given him to recover a little ſtrength, 
before he go hence and be no more ſeen; 
how therefore comes it to pals, that it is 
here accounted as one of the immediate 
Harbingers of death ? 

For anſwer hereunto, we muſt know, 


that an Apoplex falls under a double con- 


ſideration; either as it is a diſeaſe, or, as it 
is a Symptome. lu the firſt conſideration, 


it is Morbws Conformationis reſpeFu mea» 
| twnm:; when by reaſon of ſome preterna- 


tural matter, in, or about the Veſlels, 
there becomes an obſtruction, conſtipati- 
on, or compreſſion of them, ſo that either 
the vital Spirits cannot be received, or the 
animal Spirits cannot be exerciſed or diſtri- 


| buted as they ought to be. This matter 


may ſometime poſſibly be diſcuſſed , or 
carried off for a ſeaſon, or change its ſeat, 
and fo the Apoplex d ate into the 
Palſie z however it is not an infallible ſign 
of inſtant departure, and under this Con- 
ſideration it was handled in the ſecond 
Verſe, But in the ſecond Confideration 
it is $ymptoma morbi,nempe ſolute unitatis, 
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Nymma. 
de Apopl. 
cap. 21. 


when by reaſon of the breaking of the 
Golden Bowl, and ſhrinking up into it 
ſelf, there immediately follows a Coale- 
ſcence of all the Veſlels thereof, and a Sub- 
fidence of the brain it ſelf, and conſe- 
quently, a total abolition of all the actions 
of the animal Faculty, from whence there 
is aot ſo much as the leaſt hopes of reco- 
very, 'and under this Conſideration it is 
handled in this place. Or it may be, the 
diſtinction of the learned Nymmanus, may 
be more ſatisfactory to ſome in anſwer to 
this Objection. 

Apoplexia efF vel vera vel notha. A 
true Apoplex is when the meatus and open 
paſſages of the brain are ſhut up and ob- 
ſtructed, and ſo the Communication of 
the ſpirits is intercepted, the ſubſtance of 
the brain, and of all the parts appertainin 
thereunto, remaining otherwiſe in —o 
plight, as they ought to be, in their due 
place, with their wonted firmneſs of Com- 
poſition : And this is like unto an houſe, 
whoſe entry or common paſlages are whol- 
ly filled up with rubbiſh, ſo that it be- 
comes altogether uſeleſs, and this is the 
diſeaſe of Old Age before-mentioned. But 
a baſtard Apoplex is a far more dreadful 
thing, when the rone of the brain, and of 
all the parts within the compaſs of the 

714 
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Pia mater, is wholly relaxed and deſtroy- 
ed, and by conſequence only thereupon, 
all animal functions do in a moment ceaſe, 
in the manner of the true Apoplex, but 
yet with far more terrible and amazi 
| Symptoms, the pulſe and reſpiration alſo 
being wholly taken away, and the Coun- 
tenance changed to that galtly aſpect before 
mentioned; which is an infallible ſigu of 
the duſt immediately returning to the earth 
as it was, without any the leaſt ſtop in its 
courſe z aver dwmornities iguphe % res. Apps. 4; 
And this is like that houſe wherein the apbo 42, 
Philiſtines were gathered together to ſee 
Sempſon make ſport, which came tumbling 
down, when the two foundation Pillars 
thereof were violently torn from their 


place; Ut Collapſe ruit domus, ſubducta 
eolumni; and this is the certain Sym- 
ptom of death, treated on in this Verſe. 
And thus much ſhall ſuffice to have ſpoken 
for the Explication of thoſe. Symptoms 
of death, that belong to the inſtruments of 
the animal Faculty, thoſe two that remain 
belong to the Vital. 


| Or the Pitcher be broken at the Fountain. 


For the right underſtanding of this 
Sentence, and that which follows, which 
doth depend hereon, both of them be- 
| Q longiag 
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longing to the vital Faculty, I muſt crave 
leave to premiſe ſomething concerning the 
life of man, wherein it conſiſts; and what 
thoſe parts are, that do — con- 
duce to the production and preſervation of 
itz for otherwiſe it is impoſſible to un- 
derſtand theſe Symptoms. For as the 

Dan 12.9. Prophecies of Daniel and moſt others of 
the latter times, are cloſed up and ſealed till 
the time of the end, when their known ac- 
compliſhments ſhall demonſtrate the truths 
contained in them: Juſt thus hath it hap- 
ned tothe 2 my ſterious truths contai- 
ned in theſe two laſt expreſſions; foraſ- 
much as the frame, action, and uſe of the 
heart, together with the true motion of 
the blood in mans body, bath lain hid from 
the time of Solomon throughout all gene- 
rations, unto thislaſt wherein we now live; 
the words of this Allegory that contain the 
ſum of that Doctrine, have all this while 
been an undiſcoverable myſtery, 2s a book 
ſealed up, that none could read or under- 
ftand. And as all thoſe who have endea- 
voured to reveal the Revelations, that muſt 
remain unrevealed till the appointed time 
of their revelation, have by all their indu- 
ſtry only declared their own weakneſs and 
infufficiency for ſuch a work; And deſcrib- 
ing at the beſt rate they could the r 
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he had ſet down the four Symptoms in 
this laſt verſe, he ſubjoynes as his comment 
theſe words, Hec quatuor ego non intelligo. 
Moſt ingenuous Caſtalio | had all Interpre- 
ters been ſo plain and honeſt, I perſwade 
my ſelt we had had leſſer volums, and yet 


— 


Scripture, than now we have. 

Now, in order to the end propoſed, we 

' muſt know in the firſt place, that which the 

| —— doth far above all other Writings 
clearly declare, and that is, that the 

Life of a Man conſiſts in his Blood. For 


of Babylon, by their darkneſs and confuſion, 
have only evinced that they themſelves 
were a part thereof; even ſo all thoſe that 
have undertaken the explication of what 
we are now about, before the Doctrine of 
Circulation was received among Men, and 
gave light to the World; have, with their 
utmoſt endeavours, only declared their 
own inability, and have left theſe two - 
nigmatical ſymptoms far more iatricate 
than they found them; And of all thoſe 
ancient Commentators and Criticks that [ 
have ſeen upon the place (which has not 
been a few ) I never had the leaſt content 
in any, but one; and that is he, who after 


far better underſtanding of the ſenſe of 
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for the life thereof, therefore I ſaid unto 13, x4 
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the children of Iſrael, ye m_ eat the 2 
of no manner 0 for the life of all fleſh 
2 v the ood e Andie molt noble 
Liquor of Life hath a primary ſeat or foun- 
tain, where it is principally made, and from 
whence it is diſpenſed throughout the 
whole Body ; and this is none other than 
the Heart; for out of it are the iſſues of 
life, is a truth not only Moral and Spiri- 
tual, but Natural alſo. This part conti- 
nually iſſueth forth abundance of blood, 
wherein is the life, to all the parts that are 
to be quickned thereby. Hence thoſe Me- 
dicines that are of a quickning and enli- 
vening vertue, are not unhitly called Cor- / 
dials, becauſe they help the heart in its 
work, and do that by art, unto which the 
heart is by nature appointed : And ſurely 
between them there is a very great reſem- 
blance, which makes the Wiſe Man fay, 
A Merry Heart doth good like a Medicine, 
This wonderful part of Man hath abun- 
dance of the wiſdom of the Creatour ſhew- 
ed in its formation, inſo much that none is 
able fully to comprehend it, for it is ex- 
ceeding deep. 

And that which 1s ſaid of the Kings 
heart, though in another ſenſe, may as truly 
be ſaid of Mans heart in general, The 
heart of Man is un ſearchable. Yet thus much 

cannot 
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cannot but be obſerveg by all thoſe that 
take pleaſure in ſearching out this great 
work of God, that it is the fountain of life, 
the firſt living, and the laſt dying part of 
Man, and that it doth communicate of its 
life and vigour to all the other parts of the 
Body, though at the extreameſt diſtance z 
which live or die, according as the beams 
and influences of this glorious Sun of the 
Body, are communicated unto, or inter- 
cepted from them. It is faid of Nabal, Sm 25. 
bis heart died within him, and immediately 3”: 
he became as a —4 If the heart give not 


forth its vivifying vertue, the fleſh doth 


immediately fail; And there is no fear of 


Prov. 14. 


former, for a ſound heart is the uf of the 11. 


\ fleſh. My ſon give me thy heart, faith So- — 


lomon, intimating that that was vertually 
a gift of the whole. The ſoveraignty and 
principality of the Heart above all the 
other members of the body, might be 
abundantly confirmed from Scripture, but 
what hath been ſaid may ſuffice : Vet there 


is one place relating more particularly to 


the action and uſe of the heart, that I would 
eſpecially note; and that is in our Engliſh 
Books, My heart is inditing 4 good mat- Fal. 48.1. 
ter But here, as in many other places the 
Tranſlation comes very ſhort of the Ori- 
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inal, and ſo the, whole ſtrength of the 
wad is loſt. urn, the word is not 
elſewhere uſed in the Bible, and therefore 
in this place greatly to be weighed, it bath 
two ſigniſications, which joyned together, 
make up the whole work of the heart. 
The firſt is fervere, ebullire, preparare 
cibos;, the other is cum impetu protrudere, 
longè erudare ſive : the heart gi 
heat, and motion, and life unto that which 
is to be ournouriſhment; and after that it 
doth with a certain force and ve 
calt it forth, and pulſe it to all, even the 
extreameſt parts, that are thereby to be 
enlivened. And this in the Letter not 
having been underſrood by Interpreters, 
makes them come far ſhort alſo in the 
Myſtery; which is, that the Doctrine of 
the Kingdom of Chriſt (for that is the 
— thing that his heart is here inditing) 

aving not as yet had its full meaſure of 
ſtrength and life in the World, and that 
which it formerly had, by reaſon of the re- 
volution of time, and circulation of Ages, 
being much weakned and enfeebled, is now 
again in Davids heart by the Spirit of the 
„ impregnated with new vigour, 
and thencefrom with great earneſtueſs pul- 
ſed forth to the Generations to come, even 
to the end, to ſuſtain and ſupport — 

ü an 
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and to quickenthem all to their duty, and 


to a longing expectation of the Glorious 
Kingdom of their Lord. Butto return to 
the Heart with the Blood : We muſt far- 
ther know for the explication of theſe Sym- 
ptoms, that there are within the body of 
the heart, two firmly diſtin cavities, a 
right and a left, uſually called Yeztricles : 
from which there ariſe, and unto which 
there arc annexed certain peculiar veſſels 
conducing to the ends hereafter ſpecified. 
Out of the right ventricle of the heart, 
proceed the \ ary vein called Vena Cava, 
which ſends forth branches throughout the 
whole body, and hath at its entrance into 
the heart, certain portals, from their form 
called valvule tricuſpides; And alſo that 
Artery, anciently called vere arterioſa; in- 
ſerted intothe lungs, unto whole original 
are annexed, the portals reſembling the 
Greek Sigma, and are therefore called wal- 
oule ſigmoidee. Out of the left Ventri- 
cle proceed that vein anciently called ar- 
teriavenoſa, inſerted in like manner into 
the lungs; and alſo the great Artery, cal- 
led Arteria arte, which diſpenleth its 
branches throughout the wholeBody,both 
whoſe Cavities are defended with the like 
portals with the former. It remains only 
that we ſhew how the blood and life 1s 

Q 4 actuated 
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Becleſ. x, 
6, 6, 7+ 


actuated in theſe parts, and how it paſſeth 
in, and through them, and in and through 
the whole habit of the Body; which is — 
way of Rotation, or runuing the round, go- 
ing out from the Fountain, and returning 
thither again, The Sun ariſeth, and the Sun 
goeth down and haſteth to the place where he 
aroſe; The Wind goeth toward the South, 
and turneth about unto the North, it whirl- 
eth about continually, and the Wind return- 
eth again according to its Circuits; All the 
Rivers run into the Sea, yet the Sea is not 
full; unto the place from whence the Rivers 
come, thither they return again. Thus it 
pleaſeth the King to expreſs theCirculations 
of the greater World; thoſe of the leſſer are 
no leſs remarkable, The Blood wherein is 


the Life of Man paſſeth about the Body 


continually, and returns according to its 
circuits; the ſtreams thereof run into the 
Fountain, which is never full, unto the place 
from whence they come, thither they re- 
turn again; which is by the Inſtruments 
before mentioned thus performed. The 
Vena Cava containing much blood in its 
us, near the baſes of the Heart, on the 
right ſide, doth gently paſsit into the right 
Ventricle of the Heart, which is dilated in 
its 1 for its reception, and immedi- 
ately thereupon contracting it ſelf in its 
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8yſtole (the three pointed Portals hinder- 
ing the paſſage back againinto the Cava) it 
muſt neceſſarily thruſt the blood through 
the open paſſage of the Vena Arterioſe 
(where the ſigmoidal Portals hindering its 
return) it mult paſs through the Strainer of 
the Lungs, and ſo be received into the 
branches of the Arteria Veno ſa, and there- 
by brought into the left Ventricle of the 
Heart, where again it is with violence pul- 
ſed forth into the Aorta (the Portals here 
as before always hindering its regreſs) by 
the branches of which Artery it is carried 
to all the parts of the Body to enliven them, 
which work being done, what remains is 
received into the Capillaries of the Veins 
in the ſeveral parts, whence it paſſeth of its 
own accord naturally towards its Center, 
from the leſſer into the greater branches of 
the veins, and conſequently at laſt into the 
great Trunk of the Cava, from whence it 
1s recommitted into the right ventricle of 
the Heart, to be chaſed the Foyl. This is the 
true Doctrine of the excellency and motion 
of the blood, and of the uſe of the Heart, and 
the parts appertaining thereuntoʒ all which 
were perfectly known to Solomon, as will a- 
bundantly appear anon, in the explication 
of the ſymptoms we are now about. Yet 
It pleaſed the Lord that this knowledge 
| ſhould 
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ſhould with the poſſeſſor of it, fink into 
duſt and darkneſs; where it lay buried for 
the ſpace of 2500 years at the leaſt, till it 
was retrieved thencefrom by the wiſdom 
and induſtry of that incomparable, and for 
ever to be renowned Dr. William Harvey, 
the greateſt honour of our Nation, and of 
all Societies of which he was a Member, 
who ſtands, and ever will do, with the 
higheſt note of Honour in the Calenders 
both of Phyſicians and Philoſophers, and 
it were but juſtice to put him with the ſame 
eminence into that of the Church, fince he 
hath Contributed more to the underſtand- | 
ing of this, and many other places of Scrip- | 
ture, than all that ever undertook that 
Charge. | 

Theſe things being throughly weighed, 
and well —— the two ſymptoms 
which remain to be ſpoken to, do open 
themſelves into the ſame Doctrine without 
any more ado. By the Pitcher therefore we 
muſt underſtand the true and proper con- 
ceptacle of the Blood, namely the Vein, 
which throughout the whole body ſerve 
only as a velſel, to contain that noble Li- 
quor, and carry it back again to the Foun- 
tain. The Original word V ſigniſieth ſome- 

i King.17, time more generally any containing veſſel, 
„and ſo is taken forthe Widows 3 
whic 
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which was the meal, but more eſpecially Gen. 24:6; 
that which is called a pitcher, and ſo more J*48- 7.1. 
frequently it is uſed. This word both the 
Greeks and the Latines take unto them- 
ſelves, only varying the Termination as is 


moſt proper to each Language, and that in 
the very ſame fignification. Now the pro- 
per containing Veſſel for the blood is the 
Veins, there the blood is, as I may fay, at 
home, in its own place; while it is in the 
heart, it is preparing, enlivening, and enno- 
bling 5 while it is ia the Lungs, and all the 
other Parenchymous parts of the bowels, 


it is depurating and cleanſing; while ĩt is in 


the Arteries, it is by force jourueying; 


| while it is in the Poroſities of the fleſhy 


parts, it is communicating of life, and 
nouriſhing ; but while it is inthe Veins, it 
hath no upon it at all, nor is it doing 
any thing of general uſe to the Body, only 
conſulting its own , and tending in its 
own natural courſe to —— Center; 
as milk is inthe breaſts, and marrow in the 
bones, ſois blood inthe Veins, and there- 
fore theſe are the Pitcher here intended. 
This Pitcher alſo hath its Ear, which is 
uſually called, Auricula Cordis 3 which 


_ (notwithſtanding its name, as if it moſt 


properly appertained to the heart) yet we 
muſt know doth rather belong to the —_ 
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and is indeed a part thereof, and not only 
a part, but the principal and primary part 
thereof, from whence all other parts and 
branches do ariſe, as from their original, 
and whereunto all the blood of the body 
by the Compreſſive motion of the Veins, 
doth naturally tend, as to its ultimate 
hold ; and whence-from it will in no wiſe 
depart but by force; and therefore this 
head-ſpring of the veins being dilated by 
the continual afflux of blood, is neceſſita- 
ted to eaſe it ſelf by Coutraction, and fo 
conveniently forceth out a due proportion 
of blood into the Fountain, whereunto it 
1s annexed. 

Now the Fountain can be no other than 


the right Veatricle of the Heart, for this is 


yet more ſtrictly the Fountain of life, and 
forge of the vital ſpirits, and it doth ſenſi- 
bly live before, and die after the other 
parts, even of the heart it ſelf; Moreo- 
ver here it is, that the matter of our nou- 


riſhment receiveth its firſt enlivening, for 


our food being received from the ſtomach 
and guts into the common paſſage of 
Chyle, is thence-from carried directly in- 
tothe ſubclavial branch of the Vena Cava, 
where being mixed with blood, it yet te- 
mains lifeleſs and heartleſs, till being car- 


ried along that vein, it is at laſt brought 
into 
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to the right Ventricle of the Heart; 
wherein the heat, motion, and ferment, ſet 
the active principles thereof at perfect 
freedom, and fo inſtantly endow it with 
plenty both of life and ſpirit. Thus richly 
fraught, doth the blood paſs out of its 
fountain, and by the ways before de- 
ſcribed, it is brought to all the parts of the 
body, where parting with much of its la- 
ding for their ſuſtentation, and being re- 
frigerated by the coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, and the ambient air; it would ſoon 
be coagulated, and altogether barren, did 
it not return again to the right Ventricle 
of the Heart, as unto its own Fountain, to 
recover its former perfection. This part 
therefore, that doth at the firſt give life to 


that which enliveneth the whole man, and 


doth, as often as it returns thither, im- 
pregnate it anew with the ſame, muſt 
needs be the fountain here intended. And 
to this the Original word gives an extra- 
ordinary clearneſs; implying, not only 
the Signum, but the Signatums; not the 
Hieroglyphick only, but the part thereby 
deciphered: fignifying in the firſt place, 
Font, a Fountain; and ſecondarily, Sca- 
turigo Venarum the ſpring or original from 
whence the Veins ariſe; and this is ſo 
clear, that made ancient Commentators 

interpret 
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interpret the Fountain here unto the Li- 
ver: Now, had they been right in their 
natural knowledge; that is, had they | 
known that the Veins do not ariſe from 
the Liver, as from their firſt original, but 
from the right Ventricle of the heart, ( as 
all knowing men now confeſs they do, ) 
they had without all doubt, by the — 
dance of this moſt fignificant word, pite 
upon the true meaning of the place. 

Theſe Veſlels being throughly under- 
ſtood, we muſt farther know, that fo lon 
as man remains in perfect health a 
ſtrength, they are unceſſantly and care- 
fully performing all thoſe Offices unto | 
which they are appointed; but this natu- 
ral Courſe doth not continue forever, for 
this Pitcher is but an earthen Veſlel, and 
doth not ſo often go to the Fountain, but 
at laſt it comes broken home. This break- 
ing of the Pitcher here ( which is the Sym- 
ptom of Old Age juſt upon the point of 
death) is the failing of the Veins, their | 
cealing from their natural action and uſe, 
when they can no longer carry back, nor 
conveniently paſs into the heart that li- 
quor, which they properly contain. That 
little blood that remainsin the cold body of 
man near his end is ſoon Coagulated, and 
ſtagnating in the Veins, the motion and 

circulation 
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i= | circulation thereof is hindered, and fo it 
ir | becomesthick,like unto the pith of Elder; 
Y | And becauſe it cannot returnto the Foun- 
W | tain, for a redintegration of its life and 
it | ſpirit; itdieth in the Veins, and ſo all the 
s | extream parts of the body become ſpirit- 
es and cold; which is the Symptom here 
p intended. Frigiditas extremorun is ac- 


knowledged by all that have conſidered 
that ſubje&, as one of the moſt certain 
ſigns of approaching death. And our great 
Maſter of Prognoſticks, in that compleat 
| and yet compendious Book of his Apho- 
' riſms, doth once and again, not out of 
| forgetfulneſs, but out of earneſtneſs, that 
it may more eſpecially be taken notice 
| of; give us that famous Maxim, 4v#« 
axporreloy, harder - 
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The wheel broken at the Ciſtern. 


| The Symptom laſt ſpoken of, had re- 
ference to the Inſtruments of the vital 
Faculty, which ſerve for importation, and 
reception of the blood and ſpirits; this 
| that we are now ſpeaking to, hath refe- 
rence to thoſe, which ſerve for exportation 

and re jection of the ſame. 
The blood ( as was before obſerved) 
naturally, of its own accord, tends — the 
eins 
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veins, unto the heart; but it returns not 
from the heart, into the parts of the body, 
but by force: Thus all the Rivers in the 
Land naturally ebb into the Sea, but they 
flow not thence-from, any farther, than 
the violence and impulſe of the Sea ex- 
tends. The blood, being once forced 
from the heart, is preſeatly received into 
the Trunk of the great Artery, called the 
Aorta; and by the branches thereof is car- 
ried to all the parts of the body. This 
therefore being the chief and principal in- 
ſtrument of Rotation, or Circulation of 
the blood, is moſt aptly intimated unto us 
by a Wheel, For what is a Wheel, but 
an inſtrument of Circulation? And what 
can a Wheel be an Hieroglyphick of, but 
of ſomething that goes, or makes the 
round? And this is ſo obvious to every 
one, that all that have ever Commented 
upon this place, have been (till hammering 
at ſome ſuch thing. Some therefore have 
interpreted this place to the life of man, 
which paſſeth as in a Ring, according to 
that laying, xorys van vdr, + f rex lc · 
Others have interpreted it, to the death of 
man, when his compounding parts ſhall re- 
vert into the firſt beings. 


Cedit enim retro, de terra quod ſuit ante, 
In terram, &c, And 
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And ſo they make this expreſſion explained 
at large in the following Verſe 5 The duſt 
ſhall return to the earth as it was, and the 
ſpirit ſhall return to God that gave it. O- 
thers interpret it to the reciprocal Commu- 
nications between the heart and the head; 
the heart continually ſending to the head, 
blood and vital ſpirits ; and the head again 
returning them to the heart, ſublimed in- 
({trumeats of animality. 

Laſtly, There are that iugeniouſly in- 
terpret it to Reſpiration, which is perform- 


ed by a circular motion, Inſpiration, and 
Exſpiration continually ſucceeding one an- 
other in their Courſes. All theſe Archers 
have ſhot exceeding well, and have hit the 
But, (while many others have ſhot at Ro- 
vers,) yet theſe not being able to diſcern 
the n hite, have not touched that principal 
Mark. I mean, the grand Circulation in 
mans body, not being known to theſe an- 
cient Commentators, they have done the 
beſt that could be in the ſecond place. 
| What this grand Circulation is, and how 
performed, hath been already deſcribed z 
| and thoſe veſlels that are inward bound, 

which bring home the noble Travellour, 

the encompaſſour of the little World, 

were deſcribed in the Explanation of the 

foregoing Symbol; but thoſe which are 
| R outward 
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outward bound, which carry him forth 
with all his wealth and ſubſtance to accom- 
pliſh his intended end, are here intimated 
unto 'us by the Wheel. That the great 
Artery, with all its branches throughout 
the whole body, is here principally pointed 
at, hath been already ſaid; and may be 
farther confirmed ; firſt, in that it an- 
ſwers ſo directly to the vein ſignified in the 
laſt Symptome, by the Pitcher. Second- 
ly, In that it is to us the moſt apparent 
Pulſor; we can feel the blood to be —— 
along its Cavity, in the Wriſts, the Tem- 
ples, and divers other parts of the body. 
Laſtly, in that it is ſo appoſitely placed at 
the Cock of the Ciſtern, as you ſhall hear 
hereafter. Yet we muſt not ſo limit this 
Wheel to the Arteries, as-to exclude the 
very ſubſtance and Parenchymous part of 
the heart it ſelf : For upon whatſoever la- 
ſtruments the pulſifick faculty is exerciſing 
it ſelf, they are all here intended, by the 
Wheel ; for they are they, and they only, 
that carry off the blood from the fountain, 
and force it from the Centre of the body, 
to the Circumference. Water way eaſily 
be conveyed in Trunks or Pipes, by its 
own natural tendency only, unto all thoſe 
places that are beneath or level with the 
Spring from whence it firſt comes; but if 


vou 


— 


— 
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you would have it of a farther uſe, to ſerve 
thoſe places that are higher than the ſpring, 

ou muſt then fetch it up with violence, 

y a Wheel, or ſome ſuch Inſtrument of 
force, as is to be ſeen in our Water- 
houſes, and all ſuch ingenious Inventions 
of publick good. Thus all the blood in 
mans body is, in certain Pipes and Trunks, 
by its own natural tendency only, brought 
home to the heart; but it will in no wiſe 
go farther, to be of a more general uſe to 
the whole body, till it have ſome Inſtru- 
ment of force to compel it thence-fromz 
The Pulſifick faculty is the mover, and 
the Inſtruments of Pulſation the Wheel, 
that performs this work, that is of ſo pub- 
lick a concern tothe whole. 

The Ciſtern trom whence this Wheel for- 
ceth that liquor which afterwards it con- 
veyeth throughout all the parts, is the left 
Ventricle of the heart, for hereunto it is, 
that the great Artery is annexed, and from 
hence it doth ariſe. A Ciſtern is a Veſſel 
made on purpoſe to receive a due pro- 
portion of water, and to contain it till 
the time of uſe, and then conveniently 
to pals it into thoſe other veſlels, that are 
appointed to receive it thence-from. And 
thus the left Ventricle of the heart doth in 
its Diaſlole, receive that blood that is 
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brought unto it by the Arteria Venoſa of 
the Lungs, and having retained it a little, 
it doth im its Syſtole, conveniently pals a 
due proportion thereof into the Aorta, 
to be diſpenſed as was ſpoken before; 
And this is the true and only uſe of the 
left Ventricle. For the blood being enno- 
bled and enlivened in the right Ventricle, 
and refrigerated, and cleanſed from its fu- 
liginous vapours in the Lungs, it is now in 
all things accompliſhed for its ultimate ule, 
and remains only to be ſeat into thoſe 
ſeveral parts it 1s to quicken, which it 
cannot conveniently be, unleſs it be firſt 
received into this Ciſtern, and afterwards 
by the Pulſifick Faculty and Inſtruments, 
be diſpoſed of, to that appointed end; and 
we cannot but here remind, thoſe portals 
that are placed, both at the entrance into, 
and paſlage from, the veſſel we are now 
ſpeaking of, namely, the Yaluule tricuf- 
pides & ſigmoidee, which as the Cocks to 
let in, and let out, doby their opening or 
ſhutting give convenient paſſage, or abſo- 
lute ſtoppage to that liquor which conti- 
nually runs that way. 

It cannot but by this time be acknow- 
ledged by all an have gone along 
with us, and taken ſpecial notice of the 
aptneſs of theſe two expteſſions, viz. The 

Pitcher 
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Pitcher at the Fountain, and the I heel at 


the Ciſtern, to ſymbolize unto us the cir- 
culation of the blood, and the uſe and acti- 
on of the heart, and the parts belonging 
thereunto; that the Doctrine which is 
now juſtly called Harvear, was at firſt So- 
lomonian. For as it pleaſed God in theſe 
latter daies to give in this certain and moſt 
uſetul knowledge, to the induſtrious and 
indefatigable endeavours of the Learned 
Dr. Harvey; ſo did he of old, give in the 
ſame, unto King Solomon in the lump, to- 
gether with all other natural knowledge, 
as a ſuperabundant anſwer to his fervent 
and effectual Prayer; which great truth 
being confirmed by the powerful reaſons 
and ocular demonſtrations of the one, and 
by this divine teſtimony of the other, let 
it not be for the future in the leaſt meaſure 
doubted or queſtioned ; but let it be great- 
ly prized, and ſo much the rather, becauſe 

while many others of great importance, 
wherein theſe two Worthies doubtleſs 
agreed, have periſhed by the way, ) this 
only from them both, hath eſcaped ſafe to 
our hands. 

It remains now, that I only name unto 
you that Symptome of Old Age, at the 
time of death ; that is here (ignified unto 
us, by the Wheel broken at the Ciſtern; 
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which cannot but be underſtood, to be the 
ceaſing of the Pulſe; the Inſtruments of 
Pulſation decay, and can no longer perform 
that work, which muſt neceſſarily be con- 

"a" EN tinued for the preſervation of life; It came 

24, 25. to paſs when the Lord had a purpoſe imme- 
diately to deſtroy the Hoſt of the Fgyptians, 
that he looked upon them,and troubled them, 
and took off their Chariot wheels, that they 
drave beavily. Whenſoever it is the 
good pleaſure of God to give that word 
of Command, that the Tabernacles of our 
bodies, ſhould be as they were; his pur- 
poſe is eaſily diſcerned before-hand by his 
looking upon us, and troubling us, and 
giving diſturbance unto, and taking off, 
thoſe Chariot wheels, upon which our life 
is turned; but yet this is far more apparent 
in the time of Age, for then the Chariot 
wheels are more ſenſibly hindered and re- 
moved, and ſo taken off by degrees. The | 
old Mans Pulſe doth yearly and daily de- 
cline, both in reſpect of the mover, the 
ſtroke and the interval ; ſo that it muſt 
needs beat more languidly, ſlower, and 
ſeldomer than it did before, The Faculty | 
grows weaker, the uſe is not ſo urgent, 
nor the Inſtruments ſo vigorous, in Age, 
wherefore all the Cauſes of a quick and a 


lively Pulſe failing, the fad effect thereof 
muſt 
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muſt undoubtedly follow ; nor will it ever 
ceaſe declining, till it ceaſeth beating, and 
then the man immediately ceaſeth living; 
Pulſas rar, tardus, languidus & non- 
nunquam intermittent, is the true pulſe of 
the Old Man, all the while he is in that 
condition, and is like unto the tolling of a 
Paſſing- bell, which may put him and all 
his friends in mind, that he is ſhortly going 
the way of all fleſh, but Pulſas ommino abo- 
litm ſrve aſphyxia, CR is the Sym- 
ptome here mentioned,) is the condition 
of the dying man, and is like the ſtinting 
of the Paſſing-bell, or rather the ringing 
out of the Knell, which gives notice unto 
all that he is gone, — may ſerve as a 
loud, and diſtinct invitation to the Fu- 
neral. | 
And thus I have as plainly, and as briefly 
as I could, run over all theſe myſtical Sym- 
ptomes; both thoſe that attend a man all 
the time of his declining Age, and thoſe 
that more immediately forerun,and foretell 
his laſt change. And now I judge it time 
for me to deſiſt, when all ſenſe and moti- 
on, both in the Rivulets and Fountain 1s 
uite taken away, when there is death inthe 
— when there is a coldneſs in the extre - 
mities, and an utter abolition of the Pulſe, 
thereisno more room for the Phyſician, or 
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ſpace given him to intermeddle any longer: 
Thus far I hope I have kept within my 
bouads, and given no offence to thoſe jea- 
lous Overſeers, to whom only the interpre- 
tation of Scripture is deemed to belong; 
this Subject hath been purely Phyſical, 
wherefore in the proſecution of it, I have 
not exceeded my own Laſt, nor made a 
breach upon that politick Rule : 


Quod medicorum eſt, 
PertraGent medici; traGent fabrilia ſabri. 


It remains only that we review, and ſum up, 
what hath been here ſpoken, and ſo gather 
cloſe together that plentiful crop of miſe- 
ries which this Earth we bear about us, na- 
turally produceth. 


Febre caret ſola, circumfilit agmine ſacto, 
AMorborum omne genus. 


Feavers ſet aſide, there is ſcarce any infir- 
mity incident to the body or mind of man, 
that is not predominant in Age; the Old 
Man is beſet with a troop of diſeaſes, when 
he 1s not able to reſiſt a ſingle one, and 
therefore muſt be ſubject to them all, as 
nach been ſaid, and is reſumed in the fol- 
1011.3 Anacephaleofes. 

| 


* SeneBuy ipſa, que morbus eft, etfi natur alis. 
la Genere, Verſ. i4 Cachexia f i. * Maut C ＋ — 
Internatum, Ment is imbecillitas, hebetudo, ſtupi dit as, fatuitas, wigug (i. e.) flultitia, | 
* — Verſ. 2. tar ditas intenii, judicii defeins. * Arota, amentia, melancholia, deſipientia L 
animi,memoria imminuta, abolita Vertigo, Carns & Apoplexia. 

"Animalium, . 2 in / mit ate, motus & ſenſus 

Verſ. z. in ) impotentia, & bebetude, rugiſitas, 
genere” Languores, dolores, convulfiones, rigi- 
Artubus in ( ditar, macilentia. 


1 


Tremor artunm ; contrationes, abbre- 
uiationes (F incurvationes eorundem. 

; Siccitas,vacillatio, putredo, cavitas, ſcabrities, ni- 
Dentibus 3 ede, precipue caſus, & defetius ; ſen rar itas. 


Corrug at io, vel relazatio woes tunica, ſuffuſioex Cru- 
ditate, ca ig, glaucoma, Zenifiſis, 

" Dejelins appetiius, imbecillitas floma- 
chi, feces alvi indebite, chfirufiones 
omnes 3 pulſus debilis, rarns, tardus, 
mala ſanguinis def ecatio,quoad ſ:rum, bi- 
lem, melancholiam, c. Tonus partium vi- 
tiatus ; carnis ariditas,indebita perſpira- 
tio : Ceſſati» menfium, papillarum penden- 
tia, & lividitas ; mammarum flacciditas, 
(& rugoſitas : Impotentia & inappetentis 
concubitns, vaſorum ſpermaticorum imbe- 
cillitas, & vizewor, teftium & partium 
propagationt dicat arum cachexia, & refri- 
cer atio, tot ius cor por i languor, & marce- 
ſces ia. 

Oce luſio labisrum contra cibam, obſer a- 
io pharyngis, utriuſque oriſicii vent ricu- 
li, deglutiendi difficult as, impotent ia re- 
ſer andi in omnibus arteriarum & vena- 
rum, imo omnium internarum partium, 
oftiis (F valuulis ; pororum conflriftio, dy- 
ſuria, ftr anguria,iſchuria, alvi adſtri70, 
_ ſeu pigra, tardaque natur alis dep ſit i). 

Anxittates animi znquietudines nocturne dolores corporis, ra- 
0 cipue vigilie. 
Mixtarum,Y.q. Et dyſpnea five ſpir andi difficult ar diftillationes tuſſim inferen- 
4 In fine. Ves, dpwvia,cioudia, five vocts abolitio,d/minutt9 aut depra- 
4 vatio;exficcatio aſpere arterie,induratio Cartilagini laryngis, 
ſordeſ auriũ pracipue barycui a, ſive gravis auditus & ſurditas, 
Wr e Anim, time — 
Excrementitias. Canitzes- 


ſpecie 


Adhuc viventis. 


Izſarum faculrarum 


vel ſunctionum 
* 


Oculis 


4 _ Externarum 
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£ Morbi & ſympromara fenis 
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Qualicati mutata -g 
tum, Ver]. . 455 8 2 (Duras. Partium ductilium induratio & incruftatio, & frag- 
& —_— lium extantia Of prominentia. 
— * . . . * . 
387 = :. Molles. Fluidarum partium depravatio & minoratio, & molli- 
= #( nm ariditas & conſumptio. 


not exceeded my own Laſt, nor made a 
breach upon that politick Rule: 


Quod med icorum eft, 
PertraGent medici; tradtent fabrilia ſabri. 


It remains only that we review, and ſum up, 
what hath been here ſpoken, and ſo gather 
cloſe together that plentiful crop of miſe- 
ries which this Earth we bear about us, na- 
turally produceth. 


Febre caret ſola, eircumſilit agmine facto, 
Aorborum omne genus. 


Feavers ſet aſide, there is ſcarce any infir- 
mity incident to the body or mind of man, 
that is not predominant in Age; the Old 
Man 1s beſet with a troop of diſeaſes, when 
he is not able to reſiſt a ſingle one, and 
therefore muſt be ſubject to them all, as 


hach been ſaid, and is reſumed in the fol- 
LU v 3 Anacephaleofes. 
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n os fyrnptomara fenis 


vat jane & Incurvatliones eornndern. 

: Siccitar,vacillatio, putredo, cavitas, ſcabrities, ni. 
Dent ibu gredo, precipus caſur, & defellus; ſen raritas, 
Corrug at io, vel relax ai uueæ tunice, ſuffuſinex Cru- 
ditate, ca ig, glaucoma, Zenifiſis, 

" Dejelins appetiius, imbecillitas floma- 
| chi, feces alvi indebite, chflrufiones 


vel funRionur 


Izſarum facul 


Oculis 


omne 3 pulſus debilis, rarut, tardus, 
mala ſangainis def ecatio,quoad ſ:r um, bi- 
lem, melancholiam, &c. Tonus partium vi- 
tiatus ; carnis ariditas,indebita perſpir a- 
tio : Ceſſati) merſum, papillarum penden- 
4  Externarum tia, & lividitas ; mammarum flacciditas, 

(& rugoſitas : Impotentia & inappetentis 
concubitns, vaſrum ſpermaticoram imbe- 
cillitas, & vizewor, teftium & partium 
propagationt dicatarum cachexia, & refri- 
geratio, tot ius co: por i languor, & marce- 
ſcentia. 

Occluſio labiorum contra cibum, obſer a- 
io pharyngis, utriuſque oriſicii ventricu- 
li, deglutiendi difficult as, impotent ia re- 
ſer andi in omnibus arteriarum & vena- 
rum, imo omnium internarum partzun, 
' oft iis & valuulis ; pororum conflriftio, dy- 
ſur ia, ftr anguria,iſchuria, alvi adſtri#70, 
C _ſeu pigra, tardaque natur ali: dep ſitio. 
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Naturalium, Verſ. 4. In principio 


- Morbi & ſymptomata ſenis 
—_—_— 


Anxietates animi znquietudines nocturna dolores corporis,pre- 

( cipue vici lia. 
Mixtarum, V/. 4. Et dyſpnea five ſpir andi d'fficult ar diftillationes tuſſim inferen- 
L In fine, tes, dpovie,ciaudiie, five vocit abolitio,diminutio aut depra- 
< vat iozexſiccatio aſper a arteriaæ, indur atio Cartilaginũ laryngis, 
ſordes auriũ pracipue baryeria,ſroe gravis auditus & ſurditas. 


Simplicia affeuu | animi me Minor, 
five 4 Major. 


= 


Qualicati mutata- | Excrementitias, Canztzes. 
. rum, Verſes. 85 5 2 (Duras. Partium ductilium iaduratio & incruftatio, & fragi- 
8 — 8 ium ext ant id prominentia, f 
387 2 & ) Molles. Fluidarum partium depravatio & minor atio, & molls- 
8.0 = 8 wm ariditas & conſumptro. 


am morientis Verſ. 6. Quoad inſiru- ſ Extra Cranium, Paralyſis particularts & unzverſalis. 
menta ſacultatis Animalis4 Intra Cranium. Omnzum ſenſuum ſubita abolitio cum facie 
l Hippocratica. 
Importantia. Frigidit as extremorum. 
Exportantia, Palſus abolitus, 
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I have here ſet down this Recapitulati- 
on, that what is in theſe ſix Verſes deliver- 
ed, may be compared with any, or all thoſe 
Syſtems of the Diſeaſes of Age, which 
have been given us by Hippocrates, Galen, 
ar any of their followers; by David de 
Pomis the Jew, Franc Fogerolew,or Franc. 
Ranchinus, or any other Heathen or Chri- 
ſtian,that have antiently or modernly treat- 
ed of this Subject ; and let preference be 
given to the moſt worthy, I would fain 
have the Crown to be put upon the Head 
of the King, his wiſdom only, among all 
the reſt, being pure and from above: which 
that it may be, I would in no wiſe have the 
comment delivered by us, but the Text de- 
livered by Solomon, to enter the Liſt of 
Compare. The Pen-man of the Allegory, 
without all doubt, throughly underſtood 
the Subject, and fully declared it, in theſe 
Anigmatical Phraſes : the Interpreter, like 
his Fore-fathers, may come very far ſhort 

of underſtanding the whole Truth, and 
- poſſibly may in ſome places miſs it; In m- 
ny things we offend all. I know not that 
Man, though placed in never ſo eminent a 
{| Chair, who can, in the Interpretation of 
Scriptures of much higher concernment 
than this, give an infallible judgement, or 
pals things from under his hand ſa ſound 
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and perfect, whicha more knowing, and a 
better enlightned Generation, may not 
find juſt cauſe to Correct. If what I have 
ſaid, may ſerve only to tell Men, that there 
is a Treaſure hid in this Field, and withall 
to ſhew of what nature, and what value it 
is, and which way the veins of it do ſecret- 
ly paſs under ground, I ſhall have my full 
end thereby. For howſoever I may, in my 
own ſearch, in digging and delving after it, 
mix earth, and dirt, and rubbiſh, with Silver, 
and Gold, and precious Stones; yet it will, 
without all doubt, give occaſion to all 
thoſe, who love and long after the Acqui- 
ſition of ſuch Treaſures as theſe, to come 
ro the place where they are tobe had. The 
Word of God doth upon many Subjects of 
Natural things, though but briefly and in- 
cidently mentioned,giveaclearer and more 
ſure light, than all the voluminous Wri- 
tings of the whole ſhoale of Heatheniſh 
Philoſophers. He that planted the Ear 
ſhall he not hear, and be that made the Eye, 
Hall he not ſee £ he knows our — and 
the frame of all things that he hath made; 
and therefore whatſoever he ſaith concern- 
ing any of them, ought moſt diligently to 
be hearkned unto, as to the beſt and trueſt 
word that was ever ſpoken about them. 


This great Truth, I know, many * 
en 


(TE 


l a Men are not aware of, and none but thoſe 
ot {that do ipwrgr, ſearch the Scriptures, and 
'e dig in them, as for hid Treaſure, can ever 
re Junderſtand. The labour that I have taken 
ll | theſe fix Verſes, I am ſo far confident 
it as that it hath made this truth appear 
t- | upon the Subject we are now treating of, 
ll as I have already done upon ſome — 
f eſpecially that, De formatione fetus in ute- 
t, ro weterno. And following the commen- 
, dable intentions of Levis Lemui m, Val- 
l; — Ruens, and other Learned Men; and 

the Pious Exhortation of the Honourable 
Mr. Boyle thereupon, if God give me life dturat 
e | and opportunity, I may yet further culti- Philo. 
vate the ſame Theme. My deſign is plain- 99% 731. 
f | ly to perſwade Men to be in love with the 
= | Scripture; that as ſome looking after eter- 
* | nal Life, have therein by the way, found 
cout many Natural things; ſo others look- 
1 | ing after Natural things only, may yet far 
I more happily find Eternal Life: like 24 
eben gazing after the Novelties of the 
| | World, and yet being in the way where 
| | Chriſt paſſed by, they may hear that joyful 
voice of Salvation being brought to their 
Houſe ; Neſcio quo modo ſacrorum libro» . Hg 
rum lectio, etiam hiſtorice aut Phyſica, ani- ſac. Ih- 
nun pictete imbuit latenter. This Eter- n 
nal Concern is the principal drift of theſe 
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Holy Writings of God, yet they are every 
where beſprinkled withabundance of other 
Truths of leſs concernment , which will 
give great delight and ſatisfaction to the 
diligent enquirer : For they are as the Gar- 
Gen. 2. g. den of God, Wherein groweth every Tree 
that is pleaſant to the ſight, and good for 
food, the Tree of Life alſo in the midit of 
the Garden. I muſt confeſs with others that 
there ate many Natural things herein con- 
rained, that are inconſiſtent and contrary 
to what we have learned in the Schools, 
but that matters not; let us be ſure to 
make God wiſe, and him true; though 
every Man a fool, and a liar. There are 
alſo ſome things which will ſtartle and 
amaze the beſt humane reaſon, nay, that 
which is much farther, ſome things that our 
ſenſes will hardly give conſent unto; yet 
in all theſe difficult caſes, I have had a rea- 
dy ſolution (which although it will not 
untie all thoſe intricate knots I meet with, 
yet it will looſe them, which is full as ſa- 
tisfactory) and that is, that grace and gift 
t 1. of God which is ianmitouiray ue & ver 
puller IHN 4 Gramoybroy. 
I have I hope by this time-done a dou- 
ble good work, onthe one hand [ have vin- 
dicated our profeflion, from all thoſe abo- 


minable and filthy ſcandals, that —_ | 
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fand malevolent Perſons have been apt to 
TY caſt _ itz as though the ſtudies we ad- 
in dicted our ſelves unto, did (like the Sin of 
Ut d) naturally make us run from God, 
and hide our ſelves from him, and patch up 
ſome periſhing remnants to cover our na- 
*e Tkedneſs, after our own contrivances : 
whereas in truth, there is nothing in all the 
of | World, that Man can be buſied about, that 
will ſooner bring him to God, than the 
1 {earneſt beholding him in the Book of the 
J Creatures; there is not the moſt contem- 
% | ptible being, which by virtue of the Al- 
mighty Fiat, at firſt ſtarted out of nothing, 
that will not (if it be throughly ſearched 
and followed) at length bring us home to 
its eternal Father; As of him, and from him, Rom. 11: 
and through bim; ſo to him alſo are all 36. 
things, to whombe glory for ever. But how 
much more ſhall we be inſtructed in this 
Divine Leſſon, by intimately contempla- 
ting that Heavenly Work of Works, the 
» | ſumm and height of the viſible Creation, 
that honourable piece, tantum non Angeli- 
cal, in which the Creatour himſelf, reſted 
in time, delighted from Eternity, being the 
true pattern of his own Divine Image; 
Man. And God in his Providence having 
" | ſoorderdd, that the Holy Writings ſhould 
| | begin, with the Hiſtory of the Creation 4 
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all things, and laſtly and chiefly of Man 
doth plainly teach us this leſſon, that none 
are ſo idoneous hearers, or ſo meet recei- 
vers of the words of his mouth, as thoſe 
that have firſt well underſtood and abun- 
dantly admired the Works of his hand. All 
which fall under our conſideration, as the 
proper ſubject of our knowledge, but chict- 
ly the chiefeſt, which cannot but in the end 
bring us to him, who made and knows all 
things, as the ſaying of the Woman did the 
Samaritans , and being hereby brought 
unto him, we afterwards hear him our 
ſelves, and believe now, for his own word 
ſake; That he is God, and the Father of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Saviour of the 
World. 

We are ſo far from lighting or con- 
temning the Scripture, that we are the great 
admirers of it, and doendeavour to advance 
it above all other Writings whatſoever, 
and that even in Natural things, though 
never ſo accidentally or curſorily handled; 
and we had rather that all our other Books, 
though very curious, and greatly valuable, 
ſhould be burnt ; than that one line, nay 
one letter, one jot, or tittle of it ſhould in 
any wiſc paſs away. 

And on the other hand, I hope I have 
perſwaded and prevailed with all my own 

Brethren, 
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Brethren, to be more wiſe for themſelves, 
and more wary in reſpect of others, than 
ſome ſevere and jealous-headed cenſurers 
have judged them to be: that we may none 
of us give the leaſt occaſion for any one to 
ſpeak evil of the things they underſtand 
not; but by taking heed to a fire Rule, we 
may bring perpetual honour to our own fa- 
culty, and ſhame to the looſe profeſſors of 
a better. A light and ſuperficial know- 
ledge of Natural things, may indeed confiſt 
with Atheiſm, but a deep and a profound 
ſearch into them, doth bring Men back 
again to God, and neceſſarily bind them 
over to Religion. Solomons Wiſdome 
ſtayed not in the Creatures, though he per- 
fectly knew ſo great a variety; but did 
from them only (as it were) take its riſe, 
and mount higher than the Cedars, even 
into Heaven it ſelf, and there only could 
find its reſt, from whence it had its firſt be- 
ginning, like the ſpirit of man, returning to 
God that gave it. Let no Man think he 
hath ſufficient knowledge in Natural things, 
who hath not by them been directed to Di- 
vine, or that he hath viewed the Creatures 
enough, who hath not been led through 
them to the Creatour. Nor ſhall ever any 
one have my conſent to paſs for a Philoſo- 
pher, who keeps himſelf ſo ignorant of the 

Scripture, 
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Scripture, as with Devotion to admire that 
Academical Inicription, «yrs h, Know- 
ledge Natural and Spiritual are not ſo con- 
trary one to another, but that they may 
very well agree together, and cohabit in 
the ſame Manſion : nay, they are greatly 
conductive to the growth and promotion 
of each other. None can be a better E- 
vangeliſt than the beloved Phyſician, and 
none ſo compleat a Phyſician, as he who is 
frequently converſant in the Word of 
God; and able to Evangclize : For that is 
the Fountain that ſends forth plentifully 
of both theſe Waters, and is alone able to 
make a Man per ſect, throughly furniſhed to 
every good work. 

Now in the laſt place, I muſt acknow- 
ledge,upon the review of what is here writ- 
ten, that there are many things herein (I 
my ſelf being Judge) which might have 
been delivered after another manner, much 
more conſonant to thoſe plauſible and pro- 
bable Doctrines which are the products of 
the Induſtry and Ingenuity of this Inquiſi- 
tive Age. It is far more eaſie to be Scep- 
tical, and to overthrow the poſitive aſſerti- 
ons of others, than to produce anew thoſe 
which will prove more firm and laſting, or 
to inſtaurate better in their room. But! 
queſtion not but the good intention — 
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of, will among all honeſt and Candid Per- 
ſons in ſome meaſure, compenſate for all 
thoſe miſcarriages; eſpecially fince by this 
leading attempt, ina way ſo obſcure and 
difficult, and withal ſo untrodden, Men of 
the greateſt parts and abilities will beindu- 
ced for the future to ſtep into, and to be- 
| _ painful labourers in, the Vineyard of 
God. 
| Which will be a moſt acceptable work 
to the whole Chriſtian World, and moſt 
honourable to themſelves; For as Hiram 
was eminent in Tyre, for his Wiſdom, Un- king. 2. 
| |derſtanding, and Cunning in all manner of '+ 
Workmanſhip, yet that which crowned all 
his Excellencies, and renowned him to this 
very day, was, that hecame to the adorn- 
ing of the Temple of God at Jeruſalem. 
Thoſe Learned Men who exerciſe them- 
ſelves in Natural Philoſophy alone, pro- 
duce only Newes-Books for the preſent 
Generation, and fo a little time doth con- 
ſume all together: Whereas the labour 
that is taken in the Word of God, 1s of a 
far more durable nature, and is like to run 
Parallel with everlaſting truth. | bb 
> | Bur yet more particularly, I cannot but 
call for help upon this individual Subject: 
[| {it is my earneſt defire that Phyſicians 
vould ſtudy the Gerocomical part of Phy- 
8 ſick 
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ſick more than they do: And indeed no 
part wants our help ſo much as this; for 
among all the Verboſious Grecians there is 
not one compleat Tract upon this Subject 
only: And there are but very few to be 
found among all other Writers, and thoſe 
{o miſerable and barren, that the Readers 
arc left exceedingly in the dark, and can 
ſcarcely be reſolved in the firſt queſtion 
belonging thereunto, namely to what part 
of Phyſick it moſt properly appertains. 
That one Aphoriſme of Hippocrates which 
a Man might eaſily prove (would it not 
give occaſion to ſome foul-Mouthed Li- 
bellers farther to detract from the reve- 
rence due to Antiquity) is not Totum teres 
atque rotundum, perfect and compleat in 
all things; hath ſcarce been out-done for 
theſe 2000 ſucecding years. 

Now, as this part of Phyſick needs it 
moſt, ſo I am as bold to (ay, it is as capable 
of improvement as any other part whatſo- 
ever; And the improvement that may be 
made thereof would be as uſeful to Man- 
kind as any one diſcovery of Nature, that 
hath et any time hitherto been made, Let 
none give over their Patients when they 
come to be burdened with the infirmitiesof 
Age, as though they were altogether unca- 
pable of having any good done —_— 

or, 
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for, as this will argue great weakneſs and 


ignorance in the Phyſician, ſo it is exceed- 
ing cruelty to the Patient; For, as the ſlot h- 
ful in his work is brother to a great waſter; 
ſo thoſe that are negligent toward their 
ancient Friends, are very near of kin to 
thoſe inhumane Barbarians and Americans, 
who with great pomp and alacrity, both 
kill and devour them; thinking thereby 
they perform a moſt charitable Office, in 
delivering them from thoſe incurable ma- 
ladies, which will for ever render them mi- 
ſerable: But ſure an induſtrious Artiſt 
may find out ways to be charitable at a 
more merciful rate, The Methods which 
are already known to ſome more quick- 
ſighted herein than their fellows, doabun- 
dantly teach us, that although a perfect 
cure is not to be propoſed or hoped for; 
yet a conſervative cure in reſpect of Age, 
and a compleat Cure in reſpect of ſome of 
the diſeaſes before mentioned, and a pal- 
liative in reſpect of moſt of them, may ea- 
ſily be effected. A convenient Diet, and 
meet Application of proper Medicines 
( — always, the bleſſing of God 
thereupon ) cannot but preſerve old Men, 
and hinder and keep off thoſe Miſeries 
which otherwiſe would ſooner creep upoa 
them, and give much eaſe, and very conſi- 
8 2 derable 
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ſiderable rebukes, to the violent aſſaults of 
all thoſe, that have already taken poſſeſſi- 
on: But thoſe things which are already 
known by the moſt knowing Men in the 
World, are little or nothing in compariſon 
of thoſe that remain yet to be known up- 
on this Subject. The high and ſupream 
matters thereof being yet unattempted by 
any, cannot but ſtir up more ſedulous and 
active Phyſicians to be aiming at leaſt at 
the attaining them; wherein if they (hall 
not poſſibly accompliſh to their full ſatiſ- 
faction their intended purpoſe, yet ſurely 
they will much out · do all thoſe who con- 
tent themſelves with Projects of a lower 
Sphear. 


———zho aimeth at the Slie, 
Shoots higher much than he that means 4 
( Tree. 
The reaſons why Perſons in this Age 
fall ſo ſoon into this decrepit ſtate, and why 
the miſeries thereof are ſo multiplied and 
magnified upon them, is, becaule either 
they call not in ſoon enough for help, or 
becauſe thoſe that are called in either un- 
derſtand not, or minde not what they 
ought to do. Anhoneſt and an able Phy- 
ſicion, may ſurely approve himſelf to his 
ancient Patient (as Rxth' Son was * 
+ his 
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his Grandmother,) A reſtorer of life, and Ruth 4.15. 
nonriſher of old age. Much, without all 
queſtion, may be done by humane know- 
ledge, for the retarding and keeping off 
Ol | Age for a competent ſeaſon ; and for 
the quitting and clearing of it, from that 
multitude of grievances that do (g eaſily 
beſet it: Though the Completion of this 
work be reſerved in Gods own hand, until 
he ſhall bring that happy ſtate upon his 
People, which was typified by Moſes, Who 
when he was one hundred and twenty years Deut. 347. 
old, had not his eye dim, nor his natural 
yp" abated. And was plainly propheſied 
y Iſaiah, ſaying, There ſhall be no more lia. 65. 20. 
thence an infaut of daies, nor an old man 
that hath not filled his daies, for the child 
ſhall die an hundred years old. 
And yet tarther, it ſeems not to me in 
the leaſt incongruous to Chriſtian Religion 
to affirm, that life it ſelf may be prolon- 
ged. There are certain ways and me- 
thods that have a natural tendency in them 
either to life or death: As righteonſneſ; Prov. 11, 
tendeth unto life, ſo he that purſueth evil, 
purſueth it to his own death. Abbreviati- 
on and prolongation of lite ſtand upon 
the ſame "nar, 10 and the ſelt- ſame 
arguments either confirm them, or over- 
throw them both together. Now moſt 
S 3 certain 
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Plal. 3. certain it is, that evil men ſhall not live 
23 · out their days; And as certain it ſeems to 
me, that good men ſhall out- live their 

daies, elſe what means that promiſe of ad- 

Pro. 3.2. ditional life; Ay Son forget not my Law, but 
let thine heart keep my Commandments, for 

length of days, and long life, and peace 

ſhall they add wnto thee. Yet the words of 

Job 14. ;. Fob are everlaſtingly true, The daies of 
man are determined , the number of his 
months are withGod, he hath appointed his 

bound: that he cannot paſs ; His Preſcience 

and Predetermination do not at all:hinder 

the influences of natural Cauſts, but he 

knows and diſpoſeth of them alſo, equally 

with their effects. And thus thoſe things, 

that are with us reputed the moſt contin- 

gent, are alſo fore-ſeen and fore-ordered, 

3 King.22-as well as others. The drawing of a Bow 
34 of a certain man at a venture, was as well 
known and determined, as the death of 

that King that fell thereby. The whole 

Ila 38, Story of Hezckiahb's life and death was 
alike predeſtinated; yet he was fick unto 

death, and had then certainly died, had 

not God lengthned out his life yet fifteen 

years, and had he not followed his 
appointment in making uſe of the Plai- 
ſter of Figs. Pauls moſt comfortable 

words in his dangerous Voyage to m_ 

There 
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1 There ſhall be no loſs of any mans life among AA 27. 
you, was a true report of the ſure un- 
changeable and Eternal Counſel of God: 
Yet had not the ſhipmen abode in the ſhip, 
N they could not have been ſaved. The death 
aud continuation of life of every man, and 
of every individual living Creature is cer- 
; tainly determined; yet they ſhall both of 
- them as neceſſarily follow their conſtituted 
means, as day and night, do the preſence or 
abſence of the Sun. 

But yet cnce more, it is more than pro- 
bablawtbat ſuch noble Medicines may be 
fou and preſcribed, that may inno- 
vate rength of all the parts of old 
men, bring their Temperament back 
again to equality; that may ſo fortiſie na- 
ture, and conſume or expel whatſoever is 
contrary thereunto; as life and vigour 
may be reſtored to ſuch a meaſure, which 
may ſafely be called, The renewing of 
youth. It is faid of Captain Naaman the 
Leper, after he had made uſe of the Or- 
dinance of God for his recovery, that hs 
fleſh came again like the fleſh of 4 little 2 King. $ 
child, and he was clean. And thus through“ 
the bleſſing of God upon our weak endea- 
vours, we daily ſee brought again from 
the Graves mouth, and reſtored to perfect 
health and ſtrength, many that were Con- 
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' ſet; morbo, ſpent and conſumed with a |} #4 
diſeaſe, and why ſome that are Confe#; | li 
ſenio, waſted with Age, may not in like | m 
manner be renewed, ſeems not at all im- ] ſh 
poſlible. Nay, this Elihx, one of Jobs f fu 
friends, doth abundantly prove, from the | fe 
power and providence of God when he || 

Job 33-25. faith 3 His fleſh ſhall be freſber than a childs, | C 
be ſhall returmto thedaies of bis youth. And | a 
thole Critical returns of nature, (which a 
h 

1 


are vulgarly called lightnings before death) 

that do uſually continue but for two or 

three hours or daies at the moſt; ate not- I 
withſtanding ſometime by the ſtrength of 
nature only, lengthned out to ſo many t 
weeks or months; and there can no reaſon N 

be given, why a skilful and ſucceſsful Ar- 

tiſt, may not be made inſtrumental for the 
farther prolonging them, with greater | 
comfort, to ſo many years or Luſtra's. | 

Rom 8, The whole Creation now grown old ex- | 
„, ac. pecteth and waiteth for a certain rejuve- 
neſceney, with which ere long it ſhall 
ſurely be bleſled : In the mean time, this is 
preſented nnto us in a figure, in thoſe ſe- 

veral Transformations and Renovations of 

the Ant, and Silk-worm, and many ſuch 
JaſeCtiles, which are ſoon brought to ex- 
tream old age by their inceſſant labour, in 
xecompence whereof, by a wonderful e- 
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tamorphoſis they ate rene wd into brisk and 

lively Flies. And there are abundance of 

more perfect Creatures alſo, which depo- 

| fiting their old skins, or ſhels, or ſome 

ſuch emblem of their age, are at certain 

ſeaſons brought back again to a yourhtul 

ſtate, and ſuch are Snakes, Lizards ; 

Crabs, Creviſes ; Eagles, King-fithers, 

and ſuch likez and why ſome ſuch thing 

as this, or at leaſt ſomething Analogous 

hereunto, may not be wrought upon man, 

the moſt perfect Creature of all the carth, 

I am ſure no one can give an account. Da- 

vid in his Doxology intimates, that there 

may, ſaying, concerning God in his Pro- 

vidences, He ſatisfieth thy mouth with good val 103, 

things, ſo that thy youth is renewed like the 5: 

_ Yet were not theſe things thus 

viſibly demonſtrated to us, God might in 

his rownrelza@ copia alter the Courſe where- n . 

in hitherto he hath manifeſted himſelf; 

And in ſome things he hath given us aſſu- 

rance that he will; the way that hitherto 

he hath been pleaſed to take to bring our 

bodies to glory and immortality, hath been 

through miſery, duſt, and darkneſs, but 

in the laſt day he will take a nearer courſe 

to do the ſame thing; Behold, I ſhew you a ; 

| myſtery, we ſhall not all ſleep, but we ſhall 1 Cor. 15. 

all be changed, in a moment, in the _ 377 $3 
ing 
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ing of an eye at the laſt trump, for the 
Trumpet ſhall ſound, and the dead ſhall be 
raiſed incorruptible, and we ſhall be 
changed. | 
Theſe Magnalia natura, (viz. the pre- 
venting, alleviating, and curing (as far as |, 
is attainable) the diſeaſes before menti- 
oned, the retarding of Age, the prolongs |. 
ing of Life, the renewing of Youth) that 
have ſcarce entred the thoughts of Vulgar 
Pretenders to Phyſick ; have been as unto |}, 
the practick part under our Conſideration, |, 
with like care and induſtry, as what you 
here ſee in the Theory; and that 
principles gathered up, not only from rea- 
ſon, reading, and experience; but from 
| 


ſome eminent inſtructive expreſſions of 
Holy Writ, which are not obvious to 
every curſory and ſuperficial Reader : all 
which may alſo be communicated to you in 
a convenient ſeaſon. 
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8 v8 HE Introduction from page 1, 10 12, 

The uſe of the Scripture p. 1, 2. the 
A | ſeveral interpretations of this place 3, the 
0 | true 4, the names of age 5, the bounds 6, 7. 
w | the Analyſis 9, the only Panacea 10. 


m Ver, 1. From page 12, to 23, the exhor- 
tation p. 12, the general diſeaſes and inlets 
M % al the reſt 13 the certaint y of this ſlate 
f |, 3, 14. the continuation 15, how evil days 
0 | zre to be underſtood 15, 16, 17. what old 
Il Age is called good 18, how pleaſure is tobe 
l | nnderſtood 21, incredible in Age ib. 


Verſ. 2. From page 23, to 54. the ſeve- 
rel interpretations of this Verſe p. 23, 24, 
| the proper 26, the union of the Soul and 
Body ib. their communion 27, the inward 
Man which doth not decay 29, 30, the ſun, 
or rational faculty ſuperiour 31, the diffe- 
E | rence between ſoul and ſpirit 32, 33, the 
light, or rational faculty inferiour 36, the 
ſpeculative operations ib. the practical 37, 
| Solomons 
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Solomons declenſion 38, the Will 39, the 
Moon, or ſenſitive faculty 40, its operations 
41, the common ſenſe and phanſie the jame 
faculty 42, the Stars, or the Species in the 
memory 45, not only of the phanſie, but of the 


potion 46, the uſe of this faculty 47, 
48, the diſeaſes 49, Clouds after Rain (i. e.) 


one miſery after another 50, 51, notwith- | 


ſtanding what nature can do 52, or art 53. 


Verſ. 3. From page the 54 to 101. the 
Body compared to an Houſe p. 55, the 
keepers of the houſe not the Thorax, but the 
Hands 56, how they keep the houſe 57, 58, 
the bones 59, 60, the thumb 61, the muſ- 
cles 61, 62, the diſeaſes 63, the cauſes of 
them 63, 64, the ſtrong Men, or the Feet 
65, 66, 67. their likeneſs to the keepers of 
the houſe 69, the femur 70, the Patella 7 1, 
the conj undlion of the fibula 72, the variety 
of the flexures of the hands and feet 73, the 
muſcles 73,74,thediſeaſes 75, the grinders, 
the jaw-bones 76, 77, the teeth ſeveral 
wg, fitted for grinding 77,78, 79, the di- 
viſton of them 80, the reaſons why the great 
and broad teeth are moſt properly the grind- 
ers 81,82, Creatures that have teeth only on 
one jaw, and how that want is ſupplied 83, 
84, the diſea ſe 85, how the Eyes may be cal- 
led the lookers out of the Windows 86, the 
| pellucide 
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pellucide parts 87, the humonrs ib. the tu- 
vieler 88,the uſe of the tunica cornea 90,the 
viſible ſpecies ib. how vi ion is made 91, 
e holes 92, the orbitæ 93, the palpebre, or 
eye · lid. 94, the Iris, or party-coloured part 
of the eye 95, pupilla, or apple of the eye 96, 
the optick nerve 97, the diſeaſes 99, 1co. 


Verſ. 4. From page 101 to 150, The con- 
nexion p.10!, the cauſe of former Inter- 
preters miſtake upon this Verſe p. 102,103, 
a double grinding 104, why fermention is 
called grinding 104,105,Chylification1 06, 
Sanguification 107,108, Aſſimilation 109, 
110, LaGification 111, Spermiſication 
112, the Grinding of Samſon 114, 115, 
the ſound of the Grinding 116, 117, the 
lowneſs _ or the diſeaſes 118, the 
doors 119, the fore-doors 120, the back- 
doors 121, the intermediate doors 122, 
123, the Streets 124, the ſhutting of the 
doors, or the diſeaſes 125, the voice of the 
bird 126, 127, the diſeaſes 129, how both 
ſleep and waking may be accounted infirmi- 
ties of Age 130, 131, why Age is defined 
morbus naturalis 133, the active Danghters 
of Muſick ib. the lungs 134, 135, the Or- 
gans of Speech 136, the Aſpera Arteria ib. 
the Tongue 137, the Palate 138, 139, the 
Teeth 140, the Lips ib. the Organs of Sing- 
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ing 141, the Larynx ib. the Glottis 142, the 
paſſive Daughters of Muſick 143, 144, the 
outward Ear 145, the Elices ib. the inward 
Ear 147, how hearing is performed 148, the 


diſeaſes 149, 150. 


Verſ. 5. From page 150 to 202, The 
Connexion p. 150, 151, the Paſſions of the 
Mind 152, fear 153, its attendants and 
cauſes 154, 155, its conſequences 156, the 
fearfulneſs of Jacob and Eli 157, the obje@s 
of Old Mens fear 158, high things \b. plain 
and eaſie things 159, the diviſion oftheparts 
of the Body 160, the Almond Tree, or Hoary 
Head 161, which agree in colour 162, in 
haſtineſs 163, in eminency 164, - in dia- 
gnoſticks 165, in Prognoſticks 167, Cani- 
ties 169, the Graſhopper ſhall be a burden, 
or rather ſhall grow (or ſhew)) big and bur- 
denſome 170, the miſtake of former Inter- 
preters 171, how removed 172, the diviſi- 
on of the animate parts 173, the Graſhopper 
reſembleth the bones 175, and their protu- 
berancies 176, chiefly the Vertebre of the 
ſpine 177, the other ſpermatical parts and 
the (kin 179, the diſeaſes 180, deſire ſhall 
fail, or rather the Capers ſhell ſbrink 18 1, 

the reaſons for this Interpretation 182, 
183, the diſeaſes 184, the blood and hu- 
mours, and entrails 185, the * 

186, 
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186, the Muſcles 186, 187, long home im- 
plying ſecrecy 189, long duration 191, eter- 
nity 192, that interrogation, if a Man die 
ſhall he live again, intends the Negative 
193, 194, 195, the ReſurreFion 196, the 
Mourning at the Funeral 197, no cauſe of it, 
in reſped of the dead 198, 199, but of the 
living 200. 


Verſ. 6. From page 202 to 249, the Con- 
nexion p. 202, 203, the Cord 204, 205, 
the inſtrument of ſenſe amd motion after it 
hath proceeded out of the ſcull 206, why ex- 
preſſed in the ſingular number 207, it is cal- 
led the Silver Cord from its colour and place 
208, from its excellency 209, 210, the looſ- 
ning of the Cord 211, the ſymptome of death 
here intended 212, the bowl 213, the con- 
tained parts of the Head ib. the contain- 
ing parts 215, external 216, internal 
216, 217, the Pia mater principally here 
intended 218, why called the Golden Bowl 
219, 220, 221, the ſymptom of death 
here intended 222, how an Apoplex may be 
reckoned both as a diſeaſe of Age,and a ſym- 
ptom of Death 223, 224, why this part of 
the Allegory could never be underſtood for- 
merly 236, wherein the life of Man con- 
ſets 227, the uſe of the heart 228, 229,230, 
its veſſels 231, the Circulation of the _ 
ow 
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bow performed 232,234, MP itcher or the 
Veins 234, 235, the Fountain, or right Ven- 
tricle of the heart 236, 237, the ſymptom of 
death here intended 238, 239, the wheel is 
the inſtrument of circulation 240, 241, 
242, the Ciſtern, or left Ventricle of the 

Heart 243, the 1 7 45 King Solomon 


and Dr. Harvey 245,the ſymptom of death 
here intended 246, the ſum of all the diſ- 
eaſer 248. * | 
The , Concluſion from-page 249 to the 
end. Solomons Syſtems to be compared with 
others p. 249, the Scripture light the beſt in 
watural things 250, its excellency 251, 
252, the Vindication of Phyſicians 253, 
254, Natural things lead to Divine 255, 
the inducement to ſindy the Scripture 
257, and the Gerocomical part of Phyſicł 
253, what curet in re ſpedt of Age are al- 
ready found out 259 what are wanting 260, 
the. retarding of Age 261, the prolonging of 
life 261, 262, the renewing of Tonth 263, 
264, 265. os 
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